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THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERSHIP. 


Atrention has recently been directed in several quarters and in 
various manners to the general condition and the Parliamentary 
Leadership of the Opposition. The outbreak of periodical discontent 
is scarcely to be wondered at among the members of a party which 
isin a minority, and the duty of resignation to circumstances is a 
doctrine that can never implicitly commend itself to the more 
impetuous and irrepressible spirits below the gangway. In all this 
there is nothing new, and the explanation of the public interest taken 
in the domestic economy of the Conservative party is partly the 
innate attraction which any chronicle of scandal has for an age 
that delights too much in purely personal talk. It would be 
unnecessary to notice here the spirit of disaffection which has 
recently found expression in the pages of this Review, as in other 
places, were it not that, if the charges formulated were left with- 
out an answer, the inference might be drawn that they were 
unanswerable. There is no reason to regret that these views have 
been presented in a tangible shape; since they are thus the easier 
to deal with and to refute. They may, however, discharge a really 
wholesome function, and provide a means of escape for vapours, 
mischievous in themselves, and certain to be rendered dangerous by 
confinement. During the lifetime of Lord Beaconsfield the same 
petulant criticisms were intermittently made; there was the same 
loose talk of internal schism, and the same absence of any serious result. 
The malady is only temporary, and nothing can be more certain than 
that if the Conservatives were to win two or three bye elections, the 
uneasiness of the malcontents would be hushed, and the discretion and 
spirit, the wisdom and the courage of the chiefs, who are now dis- 
paraged, would be exalted to the skies. 

The chief heads of the indictment brought by “Two Conservatives” 
against the existing condition of things are—that instead of being 
subject to the authority of a single chief, they owe a divided 
loyalty to two ; that the result of this system is uncertainty and 
impotence; that the dominant influences to which Conservatives are 
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subjected in the House of Commons are anti-popular and exclusive ; 
that there is no free communication between the rank and file of the 
party and their leaders; that the organization of the party for 
electral purposes is defective ; and that the evil consequences of all 
this are seen in national distrust of Conservatism out of doors, It 
is unnecessary to notice all these allegations in detail. Into one of 
them, indeed, most persons have neither the knowledge nor perhaps 
the right to inquire. The organization of a great political party is 
necessarily known in all its details to a few privileged individuals 
only, and upon their loyalty and single-mindedness in the perfor- 
mance of a difficult and somewhat thankless task its whole future 
position may depend. It is very easy to criticise their action and to 
represent it as the cause of party differences and defeats; but it is 
equally impossible for the critic to be fully aware of the many 
serious but secret difficulties to be encountered at every stage. 

But is it true that the Conservative leaders are wanting in sym- 
pathy with the people? There is nothing either in the history of 
the party, or in the utterances of its leaders, to justify any such 
assertion. Lord Beaconsfield indeed, so far as he was concerned, 
always maintained the exact contrary, and argued that the Conser- 
vatives had the truest claim to the title of the National party. Nor 
was he alone in his opinion. Mr. John Morley, writing upon “the 
Liberal Eclipse ” at the beginning of 1875, when the rival claims of 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Forster to the leadership of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons were before the country, remarks :— 

‘*It may be said again, that the Liberals have more sympathy with great 
popular causes than their opponents. The people most interested are not clear 
about this. The workman has no patent reason to love the party of Sir Thomas 
Bazley more dearly than the party of Mr. Henley. The prodigious Liberal 
majority blew no particular good in his direction. It has been left to the 
Conservatives to make the first serious attempt to right one or two of the most 
staring grievances connected with the Trade Societies. But, we may be told, 
one must judge such matters ona large scale. By far the greatest popular 


issue in our time was the anti-slavery one in the American Union: See how 


right Mr. Forster was there. Exactly as right as Mr. Disraeli.” (Fortnightly 
Review, Jan. 1875.) 


Exactly as right as Mr. Gladstone was wrong! 

What was true in 1875 has since that time received ample confir- 
mation. Mr. Gladstone’s administration has now been three years 
in power. It has not passed a single popular measure of the first 
magnitude. The administration of Lord Beaconsfield had not been 
three years in office before they showed their sympathy with the 
urban population of the country, not only by the amendment of the 
labour laws, but by passing the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, the 
Factories and Workshops Act, and other measures in quick suc- 
cession. And yet the “Two Conservatives” tell us that “ the 
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interests of boroughs are subordinated to those of the counties.” It 
is a curious commentary on the above statement that one of the great 
features of the General Election of 1880 was the revolt of certain 
counties from their allegiance to the Conservative leaders, on the 
express grounds that the interests of the land had been subordinated 
to the more loudly expressed claims of urban constituences. 

The case is the same as regards the composition of the late 
Government. One of the ‘Two Conservatives”? apparently com- 
plains of the preponderance given to the aristocratic section of the 
party, while the other finds his objection to be the inclusion of the 
bourgeois element. Of course it is true that the official circle 
included more county than borough members. But, in a party 
whose chief strength lies in the counties, this natural result ought 
to occasion no surprise. Nor is it true to say that borough members 
were not represented in the Cabinet fully in proportion to their 
numbers. Two of the three first vacancies in it were filled by the 
selection of Mr. W. H. Smith and Lord Sandon, and in each case 
was amply justified by the result. Aud the Lancashire section— 
the representatives of districts where urban interests undoubtedly 
preponderate over rural—received at least its full share of cousider- 
ation. , 

But it is said that the leaders of the Conservative party neglect or 
ignore the wishes of their followers, and that the members of the party 
are asked or expected to do nothing more than to register the decisions 
of their leaders, which have been taken in camera. This charge would 
appear more applicable if it were made against the system of party 
management that prevails in the Liberal ranks under Mr. Gladstone. 
The Prime Minister’s mode of rule is as purely personal as the 
quality of his ascendency. His colleagues and his followers, once 
officially informed of his opinion, are instructed to act upon it and 
disregard it at their peril. Only upon one occasion—immediately 
after the Lords had decided in favour of a committee to inquire into 
the working of the Irish Land Act—and then only when his 
followers were in a complete state of disorganization, has Mr. Glad- 
stone consulted his party at a formal conference. There could be no 
greater contrast to this method of discipline than that of Lord 
Beaconsfield. The leadership of the late Conservative chief was 
above all things popular. His party were invariably consulted on the 
difficult points which successively presented themselves, and there 
was always free and unreserved communication between him and his 
individual followers. The example thus set by Lord Beaconsfield 
has been steadily followed by Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford North- 
cote, and meetings of the Conservative members of both Houses of 
Parliament have been held at frequent intervals during the last two 
years. Attendance at these has of course not been compulsory, and 
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it is noticeable that two or three of the most conspicuous mal- 
contents, of the party have recently been absentees, and have com- 
municated their opinion on matters of Conservative discipline to the 
world through another channel. Quite recently Lord Randolph 
Churchill announced in the columns of the Zimes his adhesion to an 
alternative policy to that which Sir Stafford Northcote, with the 
approval of his followers, had determined on. Lord Randolph 
Churchill was entitled to exercise his right of private judgment, but 
who can doubt that the more loyal, convenient, and effective method 
of announcing it would have been at the party meeting where he 
declined to enter an appearance ? 

It is the “dual leadership,” however, that bears the brunt of the 
attack made by the “ Two Conservatives.” This distribution of power, 
they say, is fatal to resolute generalship. There must be weakness 
and want of spirit where the followers take their orders not from one 
chief but from two, and until the existing system is superseded by 
another and a better one, the Conservative party will lack the 
homogeneity and the spirit which are necessary to establish and 
guarantee its proper power in the State. It might be imagined from 
what is said on this subject that the existing régime was not only 
unnatural but unprecedented. In some respects, no doubt, the 
position of the Conservative party, so far as the leadership 
is concerned, is peculiar. It is a novel experience in our con- 
stitutional practice that the leader of Opposition should die in 
harness; and when this contingency occurs, as it did in 1881, 
no machinery exists for providing him with a successor. Fox’s 
antagonism to Lord North may be held to mark the com- 
mencement of an organized Opposition to the Government of the 
day. With the single exception of Lord Beaconsfield, all the 
leaders of parties have either died in office or have resigned the 
leadership of their party before their death. Pitt, Fox, Portland, 
Perceval, Liverpool, Castlereagh, Canning, Palmerston, died in office. 
North, Wellington, Melbourne, Grey, Althorp, Russell, Aberdeen, 
ceased to be leaders before they died. In every case, therefore, 
the selection of a successor devolved either upon the Sovereign or 
the outgoing leader. Peel, it is true, survived his resignation of 
the leadership, but he was overthrown by a mutiny, and he capitu- 
lated to those who were ready to replace him. 

Yet some precedent, and that a recent one, though not on the 
Conservative side, may be found for the state of things which 
now exists in the Conservative party. Seven years ago Mr. 
Gladstone formally resigned the Liberal leadership. Lord Gran- 
ville continued to lead the Lords, and the Liberal members of 
the House of Commons, at a meeting held at the Reform Club, 
which Mr. Gladstone declined to influence in any way, elected a 
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leader in Lord Hartington. This was as complete an illustration 
of a dual leadership as that which we have before our eyes now. 
Indeed, what occurred in 1881 was exactly parallel with what had 
taken place six years earlier, the sole difference being that it was 
the Peers and not the Commons who engaged in the elective process. 
Sir Stafford Northcote continued to lead, as he had done during 
Lord Beaconsfield’s life, the Commons; the Peers chose a leader 
of their own in Lord Salisbury. This was a convenient and politic, 
at the same time that it was anecessary, course. There was no other 
method for selecting a chief in one House of Parliament, and the 
effect of the plan adopted was to avoid much friction and to give the 
party time. The majority or minority in either chamber of the 
legislature is competent to nominate a leader; but the idea that a 
conference of the two Houses should be held to nominate a common 
leader can hardly be seriously considered. 

It is only in those very rare instances in which an individual 
statesman enjoys a position of commanding ascendency, such as be- 
longed to Lord Beaconsfield, that a dual leadership of a party in 
opposition will not be more or less of a reality. The dual leader- 
ship existed in the days of Wellington and Peel, and unless the 
leader of the party happens to be Prime Minister with a seat in the 
House of Commons, the necessity is not to be avoided now. In pro- 
portion as power is concentrated in the House of Commons, and the 
work of the chamber grows more complex and important, the states- 
man who is at the head of his party in this House must exercise at 
least a co-ordinate authority with that of his colleague in the Peers’. 
Both will from a parliamentary point of view be supreme in their 
own sphere, and so long as the party is in opposition, the occasions 
on which the prerogative of the two chiefs conflicts, are compara- 
tively rare. Occasionally grave questions may arise, such as the 
reception to be given to particular measures; the wisdom of an attack 
all along the line; or the expediency of forcing a dissolution. Then 
counsel is necessarily taken in common. But beyond all this there 
are numerous questions, of minor importance indeed, but where 
harmony is most desirable, upon which the two leaders ought to 
have frequent opportunities of exchanging their ideas. It is no secret 
that there has been this constant and intimate intercourse between 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote. 

In these cases it is possible, though in the highest degree im- 
probable, that differences of opinion may declare themselves. 
Appearances, however, will often be in direct contradiction of the 
reality. The mere spectacle of an authority shared equally by two 
statesmen will be associated in the popular mind with the suspicion 
of rivalry. Rumour is always ready to discover and report disagree- 
ments where none exist. And in practice the real truth is that 
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cases of complication where dissensions can arise are rare. It is in 
the different character of the work to be done that the real secret lies 
of any apparent divergence between the two leaders of the Oppo- 
sition. Their objects are the same, the means of attaining them are 
in principle identical, but the difference in the working of the two 
Houses, and in the influence which they can and do exercise upon 
public opinion, necessarily suggests in many cases a wholly varying 
mode of action. 

To these causes you must of course add variety of temperament, 
which is apt to be exaggerated into difference of opinion. The leader 
in the House of Commons is declared to have nothing in common 
with the leader of the House of Lords, because he does not speak in 
the same tone or exhibit the same enthusiasm of manner. The public 
demeanour of Lord Salisbury undoubtedly presents a marked contrast 
to that of Sir Stafford Northcote. The quidnuncs have noticed, as 
they could scarcely help noticing, the fact, and have based upon it 
every sort of preposterous assumption, instead of recollecting that it 
is to a large extent’ dependent upon the different circumstances in 
which the two men are placed in the two Houses of Parliament. In 
the mean time it is satisfactory to notice that nothing which has 
occurred during the past year has invalidated Lord Salisbury’s autho- 
rity in the House of Lords, Sir 8. Northcote’s in the House of Com- 
mons, or the collective power of the two in the councils of the party. 

Thus not only is it impossible to supersede the existing arrange- 
ment, but there is no desire to supersede it. The great majority of 
the Conservative party patiently await their opportunity, and mean- 
while are determined to do nothing which could prejudice or discredit 
them in the eyes of the country. They believe that the policy which 
the Opposition are now illustrating in Parliament is in every respect 
- that which Lord Beaconsfield would have approved. It was because 
he selected wisely his time of attack that his attack was effective. It 
was because his tactics were never factiously embarrassing that they 
ended in victory. There isa time for all things—a time for vigilance 
without action, a time for vigilance with action, a time for vigorous 
onslaught. It is the business of the chiefs of the Opposition to see 
that the period selected for each of these is suitable. The policy 
which is spirited out of due season is worse than mistaken. But 
there never was a time when Conservatives were more united upon 
all matters of principle and upon all questions of general policy, 
and it is the very contrast which such complaints as have been 
recently audible constitute to the prevailing temper of the party 
that has alone caused them to receive attention. 


Two OTHER CoNnsERVATIVES. 











THE LIBERAL PARTY IN GERMANY. 


‘* Her open eyes desire the truth.’”’— Tennyson on Freedom. 


“You, the friends of culture, you, the all-comprehending, you 
enlightened liberal Germans, submitting to a ministerial rule so 
arbitrary, so uncompromising, so disrespectful that a stranger might 
be excused if he failed to perceive its limits! It is passing strange—a 
stumbling-block to men in both hemispheres who had hailed the 
advent of your new Centro-European Power, created evidently by 
God’s own will to procure and to preserve tranquillity to mankind, 
not by the sword, brutally, but by a steady advance in freedom, in 
self-government, in all the works of sublimized humanity.” 
‘* Or this, or something like to this he spoke,” — 


an English well-wisher and a statesman with whom I conversed the 
other day on matters political. I answered him dryly :—< Who bids 
you believe that Prussia—or Germany, over which, for good or evil, 
the influence of Prussia is paramount—should be called a Liberal 
country? Suppose I were to call it a country Conservative to its 
very core?” 

And to-day, when called upon to give the readers of the Fortnightly 
Review a sketch of our Liberal party and its prospects, that conver- 
sation recurs to my mind, commingled with the scathing remark of 
Bismarck’s just ten years ago, that Germans are “ far too cultivated 
(gebildet) to be political.” I will try to explain what is Liberal in 
Germany or at least tends to Liberalism, what is opposed to it, and 
what its chances may be. If in this attempt I shall speak only 
incidentally of other States in Germany, and almost solely of Prussia, 
my excuse must be that, by reason of her territorial extent, she has 
to deal with nearly all contrasts and problems exercising the German 
mind. 

Broadly speaking, then, the citizen class of Germany, to which 
the intellectual strength of the nation mainly belongs, and the 
peasant proprietor class are Liberal. Both owe their preservation 
in days gone by, their gradual development and their final emanci- 
pation in Prussia, to that remarkable dynasty of Hohenzollern, who 
perfectly knew what they were about when they laid the foundations 
of lasting empire four hundred years ago on the sandy, barren soil of 
the North German plain. Finding the country in the hands of a 
crowd of anarchic and turbulent squireens, inclined to transform 
the yeomen into labourers, and to oppress the inhabitants of town- 
ships which depended upon their whims even for the possibility of 
trading, the reigning family stood forth at all times as born protectors 
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of both peasant and burgher. By a number of enactments they 
secured to the former stability of his tenure, or at least pre- 
servation of peasant homesteads from being swept away; to the 
latter peace within the precincts of his domain and trade with his 
best customer, the yeoman. This fact of many centuries should 
never be forgotten by those who observe that the Liberal movement 
in Germany has none of its weapons directed against the Crown. 
Loyalty to their sovereign is not instinctive only but reasoning. The 
people know—and the superbly-radical Berliners know as well as any 
other set—that, glancing at a sufficiently long curve of national 
history together, the reigning dynasty will, on the whole, remain 
true to the general tendency towards social progress impressed upon 
its character by a succession of able and, some of them, great rulers. 
Even at the present moment, when the aged Emperor loses no oppor- 
tunity of proving by acts as well as in conversation that he has 
“utterly” and “for good and all,” and “for life” ‘broken off all 
connection”’ with the Liberals, loyalty among the burgher and peasant 
classes has not suffered in the slightest degree, nor among their 
leaders either. There never was, probably, a more “ faithful Oppo- 
sition” in any country than that now labouring, under such adverse 
circumstances and with so scant a measure of approval, in Prussia. 
The innate and indestructible tendency, I said, of the country is 
towards progress. History proves it. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion seems to impose progress as a necessity. A glance at the map 
of Europe will suffice to show that, with frontiers stretching from 
Saarbriicken to Konigsberg, with countries on one side so far 
advanced socially as Holland and Belgium, and (in some respects) 
France, and the dreary, barren despotism of Russia on the other, a 
balance has to be drawn which in its nature must be favourable to 
Liberalism, however long may be Prussia’s backslidings, however pain- 
ful the alternations between stagnation, retrogression, and advance. 
The very poverty of the soil and the rigours of climate in far the 
greatest part of Prussia form in themselves an additional incentive. 
We cannot—as the present King when Regent admirably expressed 
it in his address to the Liberal Cabinet of 1858, the first he ever 
summoned—‘ We cannot take our ease like other nations in the 
quiet enjoyment of acquired wealth.” The specific characteristics of 
our manufacturing industry as distinguished from those of other 
nations tend towards the production of valuable but not bulky articles 
for export, thus making it dependent for its moderate prosperity 
upon unshackled trade. Willingly or unwillingly, let me repeat it, 
Prussia, and consequently Germany, can never retrograde very long, 
either socially or economically. The national and geographical diffi- 


culties of their very existence, the genius of history, so to say, sends 
them forward on advancing lines. 
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These facts and. considerations should be sources undoubtedly of 
comfort to Liberals, whether indigenous or lookers-on. But they 
are all I could enumerate. On the other hand the gentle reader—if 
these pages should meet with any readers—will be appalled at the 
array of forces rising out of the ground on every side to confront 
Liberalism. If his heart does not fail within him, we can assure 
him that no more does ours; but he will, perhaps, understand our 
difficulties a little better. 

Let us look, first, at two of the armies in the field, both of them 
not Conservative in name any more than in substance, yet as cer- 
tainly opposed to Liberalism, the Vatican party, and the Social 
Democrats. Neither of these is represented in the government of the 
country. Both draw most of their strength from the lower social 
strata, and to the blind passions of these strata both are in the habit 
of appealing with demagogic unscrupulousness. 

In the German, as in the Prussian Parliament, the Vaticanists 
command about one-fourth of all the votes. The Centrum party, as 
they are pleased to call themselves in Parliament, shows a sprink- 
ling only of Protestants, adherents all of them of the Duke of Cum- 
berland,’ whose accession to regal power in Hanover they favour 
with so blind a partisanship as greatly to endanger his chances of 
succession to the throne of Brunswick as heir to the present aged 
Duke. A highly estimable set of men withal, and sadly out of place 
apparently among members devoted to, and on their knees before, a 
foreign potentate, the King-Pope, an unpardoning enemy for cen- 
turies past and for all ages to come, of heretical dynasties in every 
clime or country. 

This Romanist brigade would be a very serious danger under 
all circumstances to the Unification of Germany under a Protestant 
Emperor. It became doubly so with a leader like Herr Wint- 


(1) Out of nineteen members returned by the province of Hanover to the first Ger- 
man Parliaments these Welfish partisans numbered only from one to four—all the rest 
representing various shades of pro-Prussian sentiment. With other words, the popula- 
tion at large, speaking through the mouthpiece of Universal Suffrage, accepted Annexa- 
tion eagerly. In one electoral district 97 per cent. of the people entitled to vote had 
taken part in the election of 1867, in order to carry a Liberal candidate against the 
efforts of the ex-King’s party—the greatest number of votes, probably, on record in any 
parliamentary history! At this present moment, no less than eleven out of nineteen, in 
the German Reichstag, are Welfs. By one of those strange infatuations which 
reactionary governments seem peculiarly subject to, the Government influence, which 
had been kept in abeyance down to 1876 and 1877, was brought to bear vigorously 
upon the population against the pro-Prussian party’s candidates, because, forsooth, they 
were Liberal, and the Welf candidates were men of ancient Conservative associations! 
At elections for the Prussian Chambers, where the voters give their suffrages in three 
separate classes, according to their direct taxation, and where, consequently, the well- 
to-do classes preponderate, the proportions have been more unfavourable still to the 
Welf candidates, never exceeding four out of thirty-six members for the province of 
Hanover. At the present elections (of October, 1882) not a single Welf was returned. 
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horst, that small, shortsighted yet quick-eyed, squirrel-like stage- 
manager, who, assisted by able coadjutors, partly of the learned 
professions, partly aristocratic, marshals his troops with the most 
astounding versatility of mind. His actions are of course directed 
by the Roman Pontiff, or, more correctly speaking, by those occult 
powers which overawe the Roman Pontiff. Yet no eye has ever 
traced the wires by which he is pulled to right and to left, you hear 
nothing but the cries and cravings of Catholic consciences, of German 
citizens that are persecuted and that should be protected, nothing 
but stern, unflinching obedience to the dictates of the constitution. 
Most people suspect that Windthorst, the former Hanoverian Minister 
of Justice, and at present legal adviser of that and other ex-sovereigns, 
is more of a Welfish partisan than of an Ultramontane. Yet nota 
single word of the witty and many-sided parliamentary debater can 
be adduced as a proof that Welfish sentiments reign supreme in his 
mind. Rapid as lightning to catch at an interjection, utilising every 
casual remark as a peg on which to hang some weighty saying, he 
certainly fails at times when attempting to pronounce a long well- 
sustained oration. But it never happens to him to fail in riveting 
the attention of a House not exactly partial to him. He knows 
how to flatter Bismarck, and even to pat him complacently on his 
back occasionally. Yet few men in either the German or the 
Prussian Parliament command powers of fiercer invective, or 60 
cool an assertion of superiority as was shown when the puny 
assailant, turning his large round head towards the dreaded Chan- 
cellor, said :—“ That man ought to rise early in the morning who 
intends to outwit me.” 

In Ultramontane eyes the German Empire of 1871 stands con- 
demned not only for its having at its very birth refused to lend its 
aid towards reinstating Pope Pius IX. in his temporal power, not for 
prohibiting, in 1873, the Jesuit and all affiliated orders, but for its 
very existence, for its dangerous tendency to grow from a chry- 
salid form of federation into a unified State, and to absorb into 
itself more and more of the life of the nation. No stronger paral- 
lelism exists perhaps in this and some other respects, between any 
two States of Christendom, than that between the German Empire 
and that blessing to Europe, the Swiss Confederation. In Germany, 
Foreign Affairs, the Army and Navy, the Post Office, indirect 
taxation, trade legislation, and the codification of law and pro- 
cedure, are the principal subjects more or less absorbed already 
by “the Empire.” But by its charter of 1871 it might extend its 
action farther, and does so occasionally. To all such atempts the 
Centrum opposes its strenuous and wakeful resistance. Of this let me 
give a striking example of modern date. Pandering to the infatua- 
tion of their constituencies that party had, in 1879, very effectually 
supported Bismarck in the laws which have surrounded Germany 
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with a high protective tariff as with a Chinese wall, a tariff embracing 
even corn and other necessaries of life. But when, three years later, 
the Chancellor reckoned upon their assistance for the introduction of 
a State monopoly of tobacco, they refused, because such a measure 
would have helped, no doubt, in spreading the influence of Empire, 
stretching its hand into every village. By their help the Liberals, 
who repudiate the anachronism of State monopolies on very different 
grounds indeed, succeeded in throwing out the measure. 

It is Prussia, however, at present, not the Empire, against which 
Herr Windthorst levels his fiercest attacks. Prussia has passed the 
Falk Laws; they must be not revised, but cancelled. Prussia, not 
Germany, is accredited by an envoy at the Vatican; he must be 
made to lay Prussia at the Holy Father’s feet. Prussia claims a 
State-power over schools; Windthorst has announced—with one 
of his happiest puns—that it shall be his “ Culturkampf” to deliver 
the schools from lay interference, and to return them to their proper 
(i.e. priestly) leaders. The Prussian Second Chamber, therefore, which 
has just emerged from the October elections with 96 Centrum votes 
against 125 Liberal and 169 Conservative votes,” will soon resound 


(1) Critics less simple-minded than the present writer, have accounted for the 
Romanist vote against a monopoly of tobacco by asserting, at the time and since, on 
what grounds I know not, that the tentative negotiations between Bismarck and the 
Vatican had about that season come to a standstill. ‘‘ Tobacco,’’ on the one side, and 
“*Peace with Rome” on‘the other, are words undoubtedly which ‘‘ hurlent de se trouver 
ensemble.” Yet, causes more discrepant still have had the effect of uniting or 
separating parties. 

(2) The Liberals are thus divided :— 

National Liberals, Herr von Bennigsen’s party . ; J a OF 

“‘ Secessionists’””—a group of members who “seceded”’ from the 
above on Free Trade and generally more advanced Liberal prin- 
ciples. Their desire is to induce all Liberals to march con- 


jointly ‘ ° - 21 
Radicals, mostly accepting Herr Eugen Richter’ 8 ‘lendenhiig: ail 
—125 
Conservatives Proper, called ‘‘Old’’ Conservatives ; . 114 
Divergent from them in Church and other matters, and more con- 
stitutional, are the ‘‘ Free” Conservatives . . . ° « 55 
—169 
The “Centrum” numbers . ; 96 
Besides these three great parties there are—Poles is and Danes 2. 20 


Ten members are classed as “ uncertain ;” 4 decline to join a party 
—to which number we must add (an anomaly in English eyes!) 
the 5 Ministers returned; 3 seats are void. ; é ; ‘ 22 
432 
To have a majority, therefore, in this Prussian Second Chamber, you must bring 
together 217 members. No arithmetical legerdemain in the world would make parlia- 
mentary government possible, since none of the three parties commands a majority. It 
is true that, by ‘‘ walking barefoot to Canossa,” Prince Bismarck would easily satisfy 
the ‘‘ old” Conservative 114, together with the Vaticanist 96. To invest these 210 with 
the honourable name of a majority, the 18 Polish members, of undoubted Romanist 
orthodoxy, would have to be won. 
_ In the German Parliament the Liberal group numbers 161, the Conservative 75 
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with declamations and demands which, if successful, would repro- 
duce that condition of things which existed from 1840 to 1858 under 
King Frederick William IV., and, in a sub-acute form, down to 
the Franco-German war. Then the Pope held, to say the very least, 
a co-mastery, avowed and allowed, over more than one-third of the 
Prussian population, minimising the influence of the country’s laws 
and scorning the interference of its public functionaries. It is neces- 
sary to remember that the Vatican Decrees had not then been pro- 
mulgated, not the Syllabus, not Infallibility. There still were 
enlightened, friendly, and patriotic prelates in the country by the 
side of fanatics. The priesthood—considerable numbers of it, at 
least—were longing for deliverance from episcopal thraldom at the 
hands of the State. Now, all this is changed. One Will, that of the 
Pope’s secret advisers, is transfused throughout the modern Roman 
Church. It rules not only the actions, but the thoughts, of men; it 
claims as her own even the child born of heretics. Whether Pro- 
testant in its majority or Romanist, whether European or American, 
whether republican or monarchical, no modern nation—I crave the 
reader’s pardon for so sweeping an assertion—can entertain precisely 
the same relations to Rome after, as before, the Vatican Council of 
1870. The Liberal party in Prussia, or most of its members at least, 
are convinced that the Falk Laws, however open to criticism they 
may be in several important details, yet show in general the main 


line of demarcation to be drawn between a modern State, with 
two-fifths of its population Catholic subjects, and a modern, i.e. 
Vaticanist, Pope affecting limitless power over their consciences. 
Liberals think it absurd, to quote one example, that the Prince- 
Bishop of Breslau, who, in his capacity as Austrian prelate, has never 
hesitated one moment to obey the Austrian law which bids him 
announce to the civil authorities every nomination to a cure of souls, 


the Vaticanist party 107. Not reckoning a sprinkling of Socialists (12), of Elsass- 
Lorrainers (15), of Poles (18), of Danes (2), and of ‘‘no-party ” members (7), there is, 
consequently, in a body of 397 members, the same impossibility of parliamentary 
government as in the Prussian House of Deputies. 

Regarding both Parliaments, there would be a choice between two straightforward 
policies, viz. either Dissolution, or Abstention from all Legislative measures. Tertium 
non datur. 'The course most probable, however, will be one of no-policy-at-all, viz. an 
attempt, hitherto not unsuccessful, to carry one class of bills by one conglomeration, 
and to piece-together a different majority for another series of measures.’ 

The above lists of parties may serve another purpose by indicating a slight error in 
Lord Salisbury’s passing remark on his return from the Berlin Congress of 1879. If I 
remember aright, his Lordship stated that our Parliaments were split up into sixteen 
parties. I have been informed that, if each group of members in the British House of 
Commons, who habitually vote alike on certain specific subjects, came to be counted 
separately as a party by itself, several of the more recent English Legislatures might 
show something like sixteen “ parties.” The blemish, the fatal blemish, of German 
Parliamentary statistics is not that we have a preposterous number of parties, but that 
there exists, by the side of two indigenous parties, a third, forcign one, numerous 
enough to render any Government but a Government of shifts and shocks impossible. 
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is “ constrained by his conscience” to disobey precisely the same law 
in Prussia! And yet the grounds on which nearly all countries 
of Europe and of South America insist upon the power of exerting 
an influence, however nominal, on such matters, are the same every- 
where, viz. that the civil power bestows upon and secures to the 
ministers of every acknowiedged Church a legal status with exemp- 
tions and privileges far beyond the common rights of citizenship. 

The lines of modern democracy converge, no doubt, towards a 
separation of Church and State; and believing this attainable by a 
simple effort of thought or will, some philosophic Liberals term our 
preference for the principle of the Falk Laws antiquated and per- 
verse. In my belief and that of many others no “truth of the 
future” should be more steadily kept in view, but also none requires 
to be more cautiously approached. Already our recent Civil Marriage 
Act, rendering this institution compulsory and sufficient, has had the 
salutary effect, in September last, of restricting to narrow limits the 
excitement produced by an insolent edict of the new Bishop of 
Breslau regarding mixed marriages—an edict which would in other 
times undoubtedly have created a fresh and serious conflict. This 
single fact shows the direction that should be given to legislative 
efforts in Church matters, and to a revision of the Falk laws. But 
to those who imagine that we could easily remove all barriers which 
prevent a sound distribution of parties, and that we might even “give 
peace to our country by proclaiming perfect religious liberty,” I 
would humbly reply that a country must first abolish all State 
privileges and State protection to the servants of certain religions 
before it can exempt them from punishment in cases of breach of 
the law. 

In Bavaria the combat rages, if possible, more fiercely still. A 
small majority of intransigent Ultramontanes is boycotting the 
Liberal King’s Liberal Minister, Herr von Lutz. It is charac- 
teristic for the peculiar position held by monarchy in Germany, 
that when King Louis, the much-maligned hermit, yet at core a 
righteous man, refused to dismiss Lutz on an adverse vote of the 
priestly majority, every intelligent person throughout his dominions 
seemed to rejoice. In his opposition to the Jesuits he has never 
faltered—never for a moment. It is he whose brief but momentous 
letter enabled King William to be proclaimed Emperor in the Salle 
des Glaces at Versailles. It is he who would have sent the Bavarian 
army to join the rest in the defence of our common frontiers in 
July, 1870, even if the irreconcileable Ultramontane party had carried 
their motion to refuse the supplies, which they nearly succeeded 
in. Again the reader is requested, if he wishes to understand 
Germany as she really is, to observe that King Louis, had he been 
constrained to act in the patriotic manner indicated above, would 
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have met, not with the reproof of constitutional politicians, but with 
their warm and even impassioned approval. 

Here, then, is one body of men in the country, of ancient tradi- 
tions yet not Conservative, subversive in fact, a foreign power, and 
certainly anti-Liberal. The Social Democracy are another. Though 
foreign in its origin, a German type of Communism is peculiar 
to them, the high-priest of which, Herr Marx, in London, enjoys the 
rare good fortune, after having been pushed into the background 
by Lassalle, the Statesman-Socialist, to find his principles accepted at 
last, just as he had propounded them so far back as in 1848. This 
hybrid of tyranny, laziness, and greed undoubtedly fills the brains at 
present of several hundred thousand operatives, not at all moral out- 
casts, however great the crimes for which occasion only seems to fail 
them. With the Conservatives as a party they have but little in 
common except their detestation of the rising middle classes and 
their preference for despotic rule—the only form, as I need not here 
explain, in which communities can be governed on the principles of 
Marx. It is on these two grounds that, strange as it may appear to 
many, Bismarck and the Social Democrats act in unison. In the 
earliest years of Bismarck’s government it could already be observed 
how he welcomed in Lassalle a man capable of organizing those 
masses which would, he thought, succeed in counteracting the hated 
“‘bourgeois’’ class when no other forces seemed sufficient for that 
purpose. Bismarck’s taciturn private secretary, Herr Lothar Bucher, 
is an ex-Socialist, united with his master, if by nothing else, by their 
common intense hatred of parliamentary government of the English 
type. Complete liberty of speech, incredible in so police-ridden a 
capital as Berlin, was allowed about the year 1864 to Schweitzer and 
other Communist revolutionaries when they prophesied “another 
Robespierre who would do that great man’s salutary work ;” yet not 
as he had done it, “in the interest of the bowrgeoiste, but by chopping 
off the heads of the bourgeois.” Latterly, again, after having done 
his best to shatter the Socialist organization with, one would think, 
not a vestige left of his old leanings, Bismarck has shown himself an 
adept in their peculiar phraseology, unusual among statesmen. 
“Give him the tobacco monopoly,” was said by his acknowledged 
myrmidons, “ that he may use the profits thereof as the patrimony 
of the disinherited classes.” Persons who have read however little of 
Communist teachings, may shudder at the purport of such a threat 
to society coming from such a quarter, yet they cannot remove 
the fact that words like those were used. Nor are their impor- 
tance and their possible future consequences effaced by another 
fact in the life of this extraordinary man, viz. that the “ patrimony 
of the disinherited” has not been mentioned again for some time 
past, and that “capitalism” even has been received back into 
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favour by the shilling-a-liners, called “reptiles,’* who write at 
Government dictation. 

Enough has been said to explain why Liberalism, the burgher 
party, is everywhere confronted by this Nihilistic school wherever it 
turns. Unfortunately, the combat can no longer be, as it ought to be, 
for the benefit of the country, a hand-to-hand fight. Who would 
denounce a party so long as it is proscribed, gagged, starved, 
persecuted ? On the day of the general elections for the German 
Reichstag in 1881 at Berlin, a girl of ten or twelve years old 
was seen indefatigably ferretting out voters and coaxing them to 
record their votes in favour of the Socialist candidate. A kindly 
gentleman stopped her in the afternoon near the polling place as 
she was running off for the hundredth time perhaps, all panting and 
well-nigh exhausted. ‘‘ Do your parents send you out, dear child?” 
said he. “No.” ‘ But your father has given his vote already, I 
suppose?” “No, let me go.” “But where is he then?” “He 
is banished from this city—and we left,” answered she, convulsed with 
sobs. The Socialists did not conquer that particular seat in Parlia- 
ment, but they obtained no less than twelve seats altogether. 
Besides a number of parrots who say their say by rote, they possess 
shrewd organizers like Liebknecht, Marx’s plenipotentiary, and 
eminent debaters and dialecticians like Bebel, a turner by profession. 
I doubt their believing, any of them, in the bare possibility of 
organizing, ?.e. governing a large country of forty-five millions in 
accordance with their principles. But they would consider a month’s 
or a week’s pandemonium like the Paris Commune (which Bebel 
glorified in the first German Parliament of 1871), with themselves as 
commanders-in-chief, as an empyrean of bliss worth contending 
for. And meanwhile they wield great power. Rerum potiri has 
always been a dream and a goal for Jack Cades of every country. 

Let us now look at the Conservative phalanx opposed to Liberalism, 
and, therefore, according to our way of thinking at least, to the 
immutable and providential destinies of Prussia and Germany. 

The first honour is due to the courts. Why courts should be 
conservative would be difficult to explain in the abstract. Nor ate 
there courts wanting in Germany—such as Coburg, or Weimar, 
or Karlsruhe, or Munich—where enlightened and moderately liberal 
men tread the slippery floor. Let it never be forgotten that the new 
German Empire, whilst curtailing or removing what made the minor 
courts insecure because too conspicuous before, viz., a semblance of 
armies, of “ foreign policy” and what not, gives a substantial security 


(1) Claiming Secret Service Money at the time of his greatest popularity (in 1867, I 
think), Bismarck explained to the Landtag the necessity felt by sportsmen and statesmen 
alike of following pernicious underground vermin by ferrets. The word he used, 
‘* Reptilien,” has}stuck to a class of semi-official writers ever since. | 
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to German Sovereigns and Free Cities never before enjoyed. Yet, 
courts in general, and the Berlin Court in particular, are, as a 
matter of fact, fiercely conservative, as close a corporation, possibly, 
as any in Christendom. Alexander von Humboldt was certainly a 
Courtier and a Liberal. But then he was Humboldt. It will require 
great changes and great perseverance to introduce even a sprinkling 
of Liberals into acknowledged positions at Court. 

Readers of the late Mr. Senior’s photographic renderings of 
conversations with distinguished Frenchmen after the close of 
the Crimean war may remember General Canrobert’s saying: 
—Le Francais est plutét guerrier que militaire. I am not prepared 
to enter into an inquiry as to the justice of this remark in all 
its bearings. But it must, I believe, be said of the German that 
he is plutét militaire que guerrier. No one can have observed 
the soldiers and officers who gained the victories of 1864, 1866, 
1870, and 1871 without wondering at the total absence from their 
ranks of the genus sabreur. No love of war, not a shadow of it, 
ever transpired, I think, in any of the millions of letters that went 
home from the campaigning crowds. Nor could any individual have 
been found among the sixty thousand officers and about a million of 
rank-and-file that successively returned from France, who would 
dwell with a light heart, with complacency or joy upon the deeds of 
prowess in which they had passed those momentous weeks or months 
of their lives. The horrors of war, the scenes of blood into which 
they were thrown, remain constantly before their eyes. Tothemakind 
of solemnity hovers over that period. None except the untried 
youth, whose imagination may be heated by dreams of rapid advance- 
ment, longs for war. On the other hand, nothing can be more 
evident than that this is essentially a military nation. That villager 
who has been exempted from service in the army, will have a poor 
chance of finding a partner at his Airmess or other rural ball. The 
well-to-do yeomen farmers round about Berlin who do not intend 
their sons to “ goin for learning,” take care to have their names down 
for enrolment as privates in some cavalry regiment of the guards when 
still in swaddling-clothes. I have been assured that such lads, and 
there are hundreds of them, cost their parents as much as £300 per 
annum when they enter npon service as ordinary privates. 

More popular, therefore, by far, and more highly educated than ever, 
the Army represents without a rival the first estate of the realm. 
What happened to the Liberal Party when an attempt was made not 
long after the close of the Franco-German war to curtail the military 
expenditure, may serve as an index to public opinion The liberal 
argument was plausible enough. Had not the French milliards 
more than sufficed to replace all damaged or lost material of war ? to 
strengthen all the fortresses of the Empire? to increase the promising 
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naval establishment? Had not the military spirit in the nation 
shown itself fully as brilliant, as eager and as untiring, as the 
organization was perfect? Was not this the right moment for the 
country to show that it confided more in mind than in numbers ? 
Well the result of these honestly-meant Liberal attempts was 
as follows :—Crowded meetings throughout the country, and 
prominently in towns known for their small love for Berlin and its 
government, declared in the most vociferous manner that no diminu- 
tion of the national defences must be tolerated, stigmatizing as 
traitors those representatives of the people who might contemplate 
any such changes. Warned by this furious, and quite undoubtedly 
spontaneous, popular movement, the advanced Liberals have officially 
withdrawn from agitating for a more compendious and economical 
army organization. Their efforts move in the direction of moderating 
the inordinate zeal now rampant for luxurious military buildings and 
similar extravagances. Yet an opinion is faithfully upheld by them 
that, with the increase of popular education in the country, a 
shortening of the periods of actual service will become more and 
more feasible. It is on these lines and not through the abolition of 
universal service, that retrenchments are prognosticated for 
Germany. Three years’ training is considered too much in a country 
where only fifteen out of every thousand recruits (of 20 years old 
therefore), were, in 1881, found insufficiently grounded in the three 
R’s. Six years before, in 1875, the number had been twenty-three to 
every thousand—a proof, if proofs were wanted, of the stupendous 
advance made in elementary tuition during the brief rule of 
Liberalism under Falk’s administration. The body, it is believed, obeys 
the will of man all the more completely, when that will is directed by a 
brain put into shape by proper schooling. How often have I seen 
a lad full of his Greek and Hebrew, but almost crooked from long 
hours of desk-work and hideously clumsy in his demeanour, put to 
cavalry service on a cold first of November, and able, before the 
middle of next year, to hold a humble yet responsible station of com- 
mand, with his limbs well-poised, every detail of the service at his 
fingers’ ends, his formerly pale cheeks ruddy with health, his 
timidity past away, and a pleasantly subdued feeling of authority 
breathing out of every fibre. After a few months more of service 
as sergeant, he will probably obtain a patent as officer in the Reserve. 
If, therefore, superior mental training undoubtedly enables youths to 
master subjects so heterogeneous, then, it is argued—and not by 
civilians only, but by some of the best intellects within the army— 
we have every reason to expect that two years’ service will suffice to 
make a complete soldier, supposing that the social ranks from which 
the lad is drafted have received a sound elementary tuition. 

, Asa matter of fact, the corps of officers, in its younger generation 
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at any rate, are, to a man, Conservative, with undisguised preference 
for absolute or despotic power, which, if introduced by the overthrow 
of parliamentary institutions, would find among them a willing sup- 
port. Not that military “pronunciamentos” on the Spanish 
pattern could reasonably be expected in Germany. Here, the army 
obeys. Also, the “Nation in arms,” as army and navy are fondly 
called, have no vote at elections—although eligible, as shown by the 
presence in the Reichstag of Marshal Moltke, an orator of exquisite 
grace, though seldom heard. Nevertheless, the close social connexion 
between army and court and society and squirearchy, gives the opinions 
of mess-rooms considerable importance. 

What Germany does not possess anywhere save in Ost-Preussen, 
her northernmost border province, is a Janded aristocracy of which 
any appreciable proportion hereditarily sides with popular rights— 
families like the Russells and the Cavendishes. Where are the fine 
majestic patriarchs around whom those gifted young men of noble 
birth, whose ideal of life soars above the humdrum of drums and 
fifes, can rally as a matter of course, without effort, without 
losing caste, without at best undergoing social ostracism? Where 
are the ladies in our noblesse who would create an ambition in their 
sons’ minds to espouse the preservation of constitutional rights as a 
vocation ? 

Exceptions—who would say there were none? Everybody knows 
them, but this very fact proves their scarcity. In the mass, the 
Prussian squirearchy is of the same ultra opinions as those just 
ascribed to the army. At the very outset of parliamentary life in 
that country, Baron Vincke, a man of ancient descent and many 
acres, was the Liberal orator of the Landtag, and few (be that said 
in parenthesis) have equalled him since. I remember a pleasant con- 
versation at a dinner-table, when his name was hurled to Erebus by 
a majority of the guests, a beautiful and lively countess in particular, 
whose elegant vocabulary scarcely sufficed for expressing the horror 
in which she held that “traitor to his class.” ‘And do you know 
what makes his treason more detestable, more hideous still ?”’—thus 
she concluded her passionate harangue—“ he is rich !” 

The Conservative ranks of the landed gentry are continually and 
insensibly swelled by persons who, having made a fortune, settle on 
some newly-purchased estate. These, if not willing converts, are 
pressed by the fierce terrorism of their new neighbours into complais- 
ance, if not compliance, with their political views. Their sons are 
sure to spend some years as officers in some crack regiment. If any- 
thing should be wanting in their political education, the deficiency 
is rapidly filled up. 

A time was, when there seemed to be a hope of something like 
Whig aspirations cropping up from the Prussian noblesse. Men of 
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rank joined Count Bethusy-Huc, a Silesian magnate of French refugee 
blood, giving themselves the name of “ Free-conservatives.” Of 
course, Ultras did not look upon this desertion with a lenient eye; 
they nicknamed the new party as “ Francs-tireurs,” and gradually 
it has lost many of its hopeful characteristics since the time when 
their leader, sick at heart and in despair, withdrew from the political 
arena. Yet there was much in this movement which in course of 
time might have produced an old-Whig party, taking its character, 
not from the burgher class, or from officialism, but from the landed 
aristocracy,—constitutional with full honesty of purpose, and ready 
to earn by public-spirited and disinterested labour the position which 
their class lays claim to as a privilege of birth. 

Of the Protestant clergy none except the rationalistic school number 
Liberals among their ranks. The great mass being orthodox, you 
can safely reckon the ministers of religion, and with them the 
immense majority of people conforming to the observances of the 
Church, among the staunch adherents of Conservatism. A strange 
discrepancy this to the experience of England during the age of her 
political revolutions, when the radical party was the most earnestly 
religious! And yet more widely does it differ from what strikes a 
foreigner of the present generation as peculiar to this island, viz., 
that each successive Cabinet, whether Conservative or Liberal, con- 
tains representatives of every form of Protestant religious thought 
indiscriminately. In Germany it can be asserted with scarcely an exag- 
geration that a complete parallelism exists throughout between the 
position of each individual as regards his political partizanship and the 
sort of connection he holds with Churches and Church parties. This 
parallelism of political and religious stand-points goes so far as to 
hold good even with those who retain no outward connection with 
Church life of any description. Of these it may truly be said that 
the categorical imperative of that most national of all German sages, 
Immanuel Kant of Kénigsberg, forms the groundwork of their moral 
creed. ‘Thou shalt act righteously” is the all-pervading fluid to 
the universe of life and action among this the Radical section of 
Liberal party. Their bitterest antagonists have never succeeded in 
fastening upon them meanness of ethics, a propensity to untruth or 
looseness in moral conduct, laxity in questions of duty, excessive 
greed of money, cowardice, or selfishness in their social relations. 
No more interesting historical parallel could be traced than between 
the English Puritans of the seventeenth century and German Pro- 
gressists of the present day. Stern adhesion to a rigorous code 
distinguishes both. I should say that English Puritanism was more 
statesmanlike and clear-sighted, but probably less moral, than the 
Fortschritis-party of our days. 

The most appalling retrogression, perhaps, is perceptible in the 
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political status of the Civil Service. In the days of absolutism the 
German Beamte was essentially a Liberal. He was commanded by his 
instructions to have his eyes open for abuses and fearlessly to report 
thereon. ‘ With a crooked back,” as Borne says somewhere, “he 
had an erect conscience.” It is he who introduced admirable 
finances and the earliest approaches to free-trade in Europe. At 
war, naturally, with those country classes which claimed the supreme 
power under the Crown,—or above it, as the case might be, on the 
strength of their ancestral title-deeds,"—he became, together with 
the reigning dynasty, an impersonation of that spirit of reform 
which has made Prussia capable of empire in a much higher sense 
than did the gros bataillons of Frederick and his successors. If all 
that is not now utterly changed, if the bureaucracy in the various 
states of Germany is not entirely absorbed and possessed by the 
unique mania for advancement, if a proportion of them are still 
averse to Streberthum (striverdom, literally, if such a word existed), 
the merit lies not with the Governments. In the days even when 
a Liberal majority in Parliament was doing excellent work in reform- 
ing our legislation, the Home Office, carrying on the internal adminis- 
tration of the country, remained in the hands of a staunch Con- 
servative. What survived of Liberal bureaucrats is disappearing 
under his successors’ rule, to be replaced by a class of placemen 
gradually approaching the French type. 

From reasons widely different, our younger generation of judges, 
too, yea even the law-students in our universities, are eager partisans 
of reaction. Generous youth cannot live without some ideal to 
follow. If it be not that of poetic or religious aspirations, not that 
of patriotic enthusiasm,—such, for instance, as that which the 
transformation of a divided Germany into one strong empire can 
legitimately evoke,—it will often rest satisfied with admiring suc- 
cess, gigantic power, the impetus of undaunted will. Such, I 
suppose, would be the fairest explanation of a fact which is puzzling 
many :—the reactionary tendencies of young men passing through, 
and out of, our university tuition. 

I have not yet quite done. Capitalists are apt to worship the 
strong hand, which they consider, erroneously, we believe, to 
guarantee eternal stability. Manufacturers, too, enriched by Protec- 
tion, which the determination of Bismarck stretched to a dangerous 
point in 1879, very naturally quit the Liberal ranks to swell those of 
their former adversaries. The turbulent faction which persecutes the 
Jews, ruthlessly spreading desolation among a loyal race, may be 
seen at all elections acting as a Conservative phalanx, consisting in 

(1) ‘* Und der Kénig absolut, 
Wenn er unsern Willen thut,’’— 
is an adage which well expresses the political convictions of many. 
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great part of the dregs of society. Add to all these elements of 
strength on the side of the opponents of parliamentary government 
the most salient fact of modern history, viz., the position of a great man 
who fulfilled national hopes in creating Germany, and you will under- 
stand what difficulties obstruct the way of those who are determined to 
cherish and uphold that same moderate parliamentary system, with 
Bismarck if possible, and against him when he leaves them no choice. 

The great fact I have just mentioned, that of Otto Bismarck tower- 
ing in stature high above the crowds of his fellow-subjects, produces 
its natural effect upon the eyes and minds of countless thousands. 
Not by any means an abject crowd of victims of Juggernaut, indis- 
criminating adorers of success are they, but men and women among 
the best intellects in all classes of the nation, whom the Chancellor’s 
sterling patriotism, as well as his astounding shrewdness and 
originality, constrain to believe in his final justification and to 
follow in unselfish hero-worship. 

In Bismarck centuries of feudal lordship seem concentrated into 
one rough block of granite. Among those old seignorial families a 
habit of peremptory command, of recklessness, of “ out-of-my-way, 
sir,” is blended with feudal faithfulness even unto death to the chief 
of that dynasty, which, although younger in those dominions than 
themselves, had become their hereditary masters. ‘ Wir sind’s nicht 
anders gewohnt seit Jahrhunderten, als dass aus unserer Haut das 
Leder geschnitten werde, welches die Mittel zur Ausbreitung der 
Hohenzollerschen Herrschaft hergab” (Out of our skins the leather 
has been cut for centuries already which was required for extending 
the dominions of Hohenzollern, and we are inured to the process), 
Bismarck once said of the Mark-Brandenburghers in general, and 
the Markische Junker in particular. As such an one he grew into 
manhood. As such, after years of unsatisfactory drudgery in lawand 
Government offices first, and of equally unsatisfactory country sport 
later, he entered parliamentary life, at its very earliest beginnings, 
in 1847. As such did he defend in 1848 the extravagant views of 
that rabid Conservatism which a popular outbreak is almost certain 
to evoke, or at least to render eloquent. At that period of his life 
‘‘he hoped to see all large towns without exception swept away, 
absolutely levelled to the ground.” In those days he knew no higher 
duty in foreign affairs than to follow the old adage, ‘In omnibus 
sicut Austria.”’ To the same parliamentary oratory, which he now so 
unfairly and ungratefully maligns, he owes his first great advance in 
public life. After a few probationary months he was installed in 
1852 as Prussian representative at the German Diet of Frankfort, 
then the highest post in diplomacy, although practically insignificant 
in all other hands but his. He had not spent many weeks in that 
city before he convinced himself that Prussia had no chance of 
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surviving, let alone of rising, unless she separated from Austria, and 
that on a national, not a purely Prussian platform.’ As these views 
grew into shape within his massive and powerful brain he adroitly 
and patiently accustomed his chief at Berlin, and the Court, to take 
up the keynote of general policy from him. Few diplomatists have 
ever been obeyed at home as he was. Now that his dispatches and 
private letters begin to be published we can follow his strides to 
power, which led him on to Petersburg and to Paris, and landed 
him finally, in September, 1862, at the post of Prussian Premier. 
Twenty years of highly requited yet superhuman labour have since 
been his lot. 

By the 1850 Constitution of Prussia the collection of an existing 
tax cannot be stopped by an adverse vote of the House of Deputies. 
Their assent is necessary, however, for the imposition of a new tax, 
and for the spending of public moneys. The “ power over the purse- 
strings,” as understood in England, does not form part, therefore, of 
the financial attributes of a Prussian Parliament, and Bismarck from 
1862 to 1866 did not break the law when he continued, by the King’s 
command, to collect taxes after a hundred votes of want of confidence 
had been hurled at hishead. But he broke the law when, rejecting 
that part of the financial votes of each successive year which referred. 
to army estimates, he expended so many millions more than the 
Deputies had voted as were necessary for that famous process known 
as “ army reorganization,” which doubled its effective numbers. The 
country cheered the Opposition for exposing the illegality, received 
its members with ovations at every turn, and, after every dis- 
solution, returned an increasing number of Liberals, until the 
Conservative benches showed five members in all! But the country 
rose not in insurrection. Those were years of prosperity. Public 
funds continued to be as scrupulously looked after as ever. There 
was a goodly surplus each year, even with the illegal military 
expenditure. After Kéniggritz, the King—acting magnanimously, 
as must be admitted when one considers the immense temptation 
thrown in his way by the successes of a seven-days’ campaign—laid 
an Act of Indemnity before his Parliament. In it the breach of the 


(1) Frankfort society, as politicians may remember, was extremely Austrian. There 
was infinite excitement in consequence when it became known one day that a young 
Austrian Archduke was going to honour the Federal city with his visit. Everybody 
was out on horseback to welcome him as he appeared to pass in review the contingent of 
troops brought out to grace his arrival. A brilliant staff accompanied the Archduke, in 
which crowds of diplomatists, the Prussian envoy among their number, were seen 
riding, Bismarck in the simple white uniform of the Landwehr regiment to which he 
was attached. When, after the review, a good opportunity seemed to have come for 
saying something offensive, the Archduke cantered elegantly up to Bismarck, and, in the 
hearing of all, after having made an observation upon the brilliant array of decorations he 
wore on his uniform, politely asked him whether he had won those distinctionsin front of 
the enemy? ‘‘ Yes, sir,” was Bismarck’s reply ; ‘‘ here, at Frankfort.” 
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law was candidly admitted, and a request proffered to vote ex post the 
sums illegally yet, honestly expended during four years of Parlia- 
mentary conflict. The real defeated of Kéniggritz, i.c. the Liberal 
majority, accepted the royal olive-branch, filled up the chasm 
between past and present, and delighted the country by proclaiming 
internal peace. 

Bismarck had brought about the royal admission of wrong against 
the protest of his Conservative colleagues, chiefly, it. is believed, by 
the Crown Prince’s assistance. He now frankly accepted the 
political situation. _ A majority of Liberals, commanding the House, 
who called themselves National Liberals, gave him their. loyal 
support. Important laws were passed in those eventful years between 
1866 and 1876, some from parliamentary initiative, others growing 
out. of Government proposals. The power of financial control by 
Parliament was strengthened. Habits of co-operation between 
Government and. representatives seemed ripening. Formerly the 
Liberals had granted just so much money as they must for con- 
science’s sake grant, now as much as they could. Never in the 
world’s history has a ruling party abused its influence so little. 
None of its members held office; they claimed no patronage; I 
doubt a porter’s place having been given away at the request of 
any one of them, yet they originated or recast every Bill of the 
period. 

Prince Bismarck has repeatedly explained the change that came 
over him in 1876 and the following years by saying that his 
“ Liberal friends” refused to follow except under conditions which 
he could not accept. There is very much truth in this. I may be 
allowed to put it thus:—He wanted a very large addition to the 
public revenues, and found he could not obtain it unless he consented 
to an increase of parliamentary power, which he thought a 
diminution of the royal prerogative. Looking at the present results 
of his policy since that change of attitude it cannot be denied that 
he has been eminently successful. Not one of those additional 
powers which the English House of Commons wrung from needy 
Ministers of State has he been obliged to surrender, whilst increasing 
his Imperial Budget by some twenty millions sterling annually. 
We aver that this result has been achieved at too great, in fact, at 
ruinous cost. To obtain it he has saddled a fabulously protective 
tariff upon a country quite as dependent upon export of goods as 
Great Britain herself, and forced, or at least induced, most European 
States to close their frontiers against our chief articles of export. 
Not knowing which way to turn for a majority when preaching 
Protection he has had to hold out his hand to his bitterest, foes, the 
Vatican party.’ To enable him to pursue that money-productive 


(1) Referring a few years before to the well-known humiliation of the German Em- 
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yet power-saving policy, he has dismissed, one by one, all Liberal 
advisers and most of his constitutionally-minded ministers until he 
finds himself surrounded by what the French once so aptly called a 
ministére du combat—politicians of the Broglie type, very few in- 
differently benevolent, the rest placemen of no type at all! Baffled 
in his wish for a subservient Reichstag, he has held out hopes of State- 
aid to the operative classes which wholesale spoliation of the wealthy 
can alone procure the means of fulfilling. In the south and west of 
Germany, accustomed much longer than Prussia to constitutional 
rule, the Liberals have ever put their trust in the latter country, 
and accepted her leadership in a truly national spirit; they are 
seriously disappointed now, and have to bear the taunts of those 
among their countrymen, the burden of whose song had ever been : 
“What good can come from Prussia?”’ An all but complete deadlock 
in legislation—a breakdown of the Chancellor's most cherished 
schemes—a system of mutual recriminations is the result of the 
change of internal policy which I have very imperfectly delineated. 
Again be it said: We consider this price too high, we believe that 
the legitimate increase of public revenue by a far-sighted financial 
policy would have strengthened instead of weakening the relations 
which bind new Prussia and new Germany to one another and to 
the reigning dynasty of Hohenzollern. We consider the start he 
has taken into State-help to the operative classes to be rank Ceesarism, 
productive of a grovelling dependence among the mass of our popu- 
lation, and consequently of a social revolution on the day when they 
find their expectations deceived. We consider him to be in error 
absolutely and fundamentally regarding internal politics, and we 
oppose his system unmercifully. We believe him too old to change 
into what never was more, on his part, than a war-alliance with the 
Liberals, and we therefore disapprove of the attitude of such Liberals 
as continue to ‘‘ hope against hope.” Yet he remains in our eyes 
the object of profound and never-dying gratitude for bringing about 
what all other European nations had reached before us—the A B C 
of existence, viz. Political Unity. Still greater, perhaps, are his 
claims upon our admiration for the manner in which he has inrented 
and then carried on successfully for years that perfectly novel idea— 
a German Policy in Europe. War has, through his instrumentality, 
been warded off our frontiers. Those among us who are capable of 
discerning the innermost characteristics of the age, acknowledge his 


peror, Henry IV., before Pope Gregory VII., in the snow-covered courtyard of 
Canossa, he had said :—‘*‘ We go not to Canossa””—a word commemorated on stone by 
his admirers in the Harz mountains, and firmly engraven in the minds of thousands of 
men. Of course, he is now, in 1882, continually twitted regarding Canossa. His 
retorts are characteristic of the man. Who would not submit to, and come to terms 


with, one of his enemies in order to have his hands free for the rest ? he asked, on the 
12th of June, 1882. 
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share—his probably prominent share—in establishing what now may 
without presumption be called the institution of a European Concert ! 
We shall continue to condemn his political sins, we thwart his false 
measures where we can, we groan over the time it will cost those 
that come after us to undo all the evil he is now doing our country ; 
yet take Bismarck all in all, we are not only proud of our country- 
man, we consider him a benefactor of his race. We would remove 
him, if we could, from every share in the internal affairs of Prussia 
or Germany ; but drive him from the management of our Foreign 
Office we would not if we could. 

I have dwelt at greater length on this part of my subject, not 
only because the man who forms its centre commands more attention 
than any group of persons mentioned in these pages, but because 
readers should accept once for all Bismarck-worship as one of the 
chief hindrances to Liberalism in my country. 

Another hindrance—and that shall be the last I mention—is the 
fact that Liberalism has scarcely ever, and then for very short spaces 
of time, sat in Cabinets, that none of its present leaders was a 
Minister of State at any time, and that every tradition of supreme 
rule is consequently wanting in their ranks. Two among them are 
at this moment showing remarkable administrative aptitude. The 
one, Herr von Bennigsen, as Provinzial-Director, or chief of the 
provincial self-government, of Hanover. The other, Herr von 
Forckenbeck, as Ober-Biirgermeister of Berlin, or chief of her 
municipality. The former was once, in 1877, sent for to Varzin, 
with a view to his entering the Bismarck Cabinet. There were some 
demands made of other Liberals joining, some talk also of guaran- 
tees, some “ dilatory ” negotiation, and then the matter dropped, of 
course. Bennigsen’s nearer friends, however, refuse to believe that 
the day of his entrance into power under Bismarck may be long in 
coming, and can possibly not dawn at all. It is well that he and 
Forckenbeck have found in offices of local and provincial self- 
government a field for developing high practical qualities, which 
Fate precludes them from showing in the central administration of 
the country. Herr Rickert, of Dantzic, one of the financial autho- 
rities in both our Parliaments, had the same golden opportunity 
during his short but effective tenure of office as Provinzial-Director 
in East Preussen. The other chief orators of the Left—Lasker, 
Bamberger, Eugen Richter, and Haenel would, like them, do 
credit to any parliamentary assembly in the world—the first as 
framer of laws and debater ; the second as perhaps the most profound 
appreciator and elegant expounder of monetary questions ; Herr 
Eugen Richter as ¢ribunus plebis, pursuing to its utmost recesses, like 
the late Mr. Hume, and exposing with explosive and ponderous 
eloquence every trick about to be played with parliamentary control. 
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Professor Haenel, of the University of Kiel, a man of most refined 
diction, has the great merit of being the first to pronounce the word. 
that Liberals must prepare for the day when the government of the 
country shall of necessity devolve upon them. But no road has 
unfortunately been opened to any of these very capable men to 
obtain administrative experience. 

Upon what, then, rest the chances of Liberalism? We would 
answer—upon its vital, its saving truth. 

Absolutism has had its day. As in Tuscany, so in Prussia, an 
enlightened, hardworking, law-abiding absolutism was undoubtedly 
a great blessing, and who knows but that it would prove a blessing 
even now in countries like Bulgaria, like Servia, like Greece? But 
it could not preserve a throne in Germany as matters now stand ; it 
could not find the financial means imperatively demanded in a 
modern State ; it could not enforce or provide national defences; it 
could not, without peril to the Crown, concentrate all responsibilities 
upon one person; it could not satisfy that desire for self-govern- 
ment, which is, after all, by no means a despicable instinct of higher 
developed races. 

Ceesarism, monarchy’s caricature and most dangerous enemy, 
threatens Germany, through Bismarck’s mistaken internal policy, 
with considerable social evils. There is nothing new in his recent 
schemes. They are of the Bas-Empire. They are copied from 
Napoleon III.’s attempts to win over to the House of Bonaparte the 
operative classes among whom he had espied a growing dislike to the 
powerful French bourgeoisie. Like his, the Bismarckian policy, 
although backed by a much-beloved Sovereign’s late approval, will fail, 
and all the more so, as the excuses for it are wanting in our country. 
No self-seeking, bloated bourgeoisie has any existence in Germany. 
There lives in the common people a very strong habit of Protestant 
self-dependence. What American would deny the fact after having 
observed our immigrants as they land on the Atlantic shore? Why 
eradicate, by acting Providence, that manly trait, instead of culti- 
vating it? Germans, like Englishmen, require no more than to see 
every legal obstacle to action removed, a free highway before them, 
a field open upon which to hammer out each his particular fortune. 
However, Cesarism will not simply fail, but during its tentative 
reign will produce harm unspeakable in a country of scant resources, 
and requiring all the self-poised energies of a Spartan population. 
Can Cesarism teach a nation how to conquer for itself a moderate, 
yet, somehow, well-apportioned share in the industry and commerce 
of the world at a period of universal history when the United 
States of America and the British Colonies undergo a gradual 
transformation into great industrial centres? Will not Czesarism, 
when the day of inevitable breakdown arrives for its puerilities, 
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engulf monarchy in the ruin of the educated classes, leaving many- 
headed Anarchy supreme ? 

To save Monarchy, by common consent the most appropriate form 
of government in a country almost encased with habitual breakers of 
the peace; to save Society which, whatever Bismarck may assert to 
the contrary, rests upon healthy development of the freedom of the 
individual; to draw the balance, as it were, between the advanced de- 
mocracy of the West, and the informal despotism of the East, Libe- 
ralism only can be enlisted. The time may come when, repulsed 
after every fresh start, loath to see even its primary and least-doubted 
truths treated as airy myths, refused access to the moderating influ- 
ences of responsibility, it may, as in other countries, become keenly 
radical. It has not at present any strong admixture of radical 
elements. German Liberalism admits what Emperor William was 
advised (needlessly enough) to proclaim afresh in the first days of the 
present year, that in German lands the Sovereign governs as well as 
reigns. Everybody, in fact, considers a strong executive necessary 


(1) This remarkable royal letter, of January 4th, 1882, runs as follows :— 


‘“‘The King’s prerogative to conduct the government and the policy of Prussia 
according to his own judgment has been restricted, but not abrogated, by the Charter. 
The acts of the King require the counter-signature of a Minister, and have to be 
defended (vertreten), as was the case already before the proclamation of the Charter, by 
the King’s Ministers, yet they remain acts of the King, from whose resolves they ema- 
nate, and who expresses his will through them ina constitutional form. It is, therefore, 
inadmissible, and tends to obscure the constitutional prerogatives of the King, when 
their exercise is so represented as if it proceeded from the responsible Ministers in office 
and not from the King himself. The Prussian Charter expresses the monarchical 
tradition of the country, the development of which rests upon the living relations of its 
Kings to the People. These relations do not permit of their being transferred to the 
Ministers appointed by the King, for they are closely connected with the person of the 
King. To preserve them is a State-necessity for Prussia. It is, therefore, my Will 
that neither in Prussia, nor in the legislative bodies of the Empire, should any doubt be 
allowed to remain as to my own constitutional right, or that of my successors, to conduct 
personally the policy of my government. Also no opportunity should be lost to con- 
tradict the opinion, as if the Inviolability of the King’s Person, which is expressed in 
Article 43 of the Charter, but which has always existed in Prussia,—or as if the pre- 
scribed counter-signature by responsible Ministers—had in any way deprived my Acts 
of their character of autonomous Royal resolves. My Ministers have to defend my 
constitutional prerogatives against doubts and obtenebration: I expect the same from 
all Civil Servants who have sworn me the oath of office. Far be it from me to encroach 
upon the liberty of Elections; yet, for those Civil Servants who are entrusted with 
carrying into effect my Acts, and therefore can be dismissed in accordance with the 
disciplinary laws, their duty, as confirmed by their oath of service, extends to defending 
the policy of my government, also as concerns the Elections. I shall acknowledge with 
thanks the faithful performance of this duty, and I shall expect at the hand of all Civil 
Servants that, keeping in view their oath of loyalty, they will abstain from all agitation 
against my government also at the time of the Elections. 

, “ Berlin, 4th of January, 1882. (Signed) ‘¢ WILHELM. 


(Countersigned)  ‘* Von Bismaxcx. 
**To the Council of Ministers.” 


It may be in the recollection of many with what effulgence of conscious wrath 
Bismarck repudiated in the Reichstag the charge of having covered himself with the 
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in the peculiar geographical position and political structure of 
our country, and in the present unstable conditions of Europe. I 
have taken an opportunity already, when mentioning Bavarian 
troubles, to show that a King’s personal initiative in matters of pri- 
mary importance for the welfare of the State, has, under circum- 
stances, met with the assent, qualified, of course, by anxious thoughts 
of precedent, yet none the less honest, of Liberalism in various parts 
of Germany. No danger to monarchy, if I have described them 
as they are, save from among the enemies of Liberalism ! 

Nor can Liberalism in the long run be left out in the cold shade 
of inaction whilst the perils of Nihilism are crowding upon the 
statesmen of Europe. A disease Nihilism undoubtedly is, but we 
consider it to be a curable disease. Those almost cosmic, semi- 
blind, political forces now in motion (Spectator of October 21st) 
were in motion long ago. The modern Englishman might do well to 
remind himself every day of his life that Great Britain was, only 
forty years ago, if not the birth-place, yet the cradle and the 
favourite habitat of Communism and Social Democracy, and that a 
grand untiring legislation, whilst protecting the helpless against 
abuse, saved their fathers and themselves from that pestilence. Such 
legislation, ow Conservative Governments at any rate, are incapable 
of. They will never rest satisfied with encouraging thrift or facili- 
tating self-help. No, there must needs be alms-giving by the State; 
there must be an outward display of state-omnipresence and state- 
omniscience. Where the Liberals demand State control and inspec- 
tion, their opponents will insist upon management by the State. 
The simplest and most efficacious means of removing a social grie- 
vance are overlooked because of the ever-active passion for render- 
ing the State an all-permeating instrument of power. Already 
the Prussian railways have nearly all become State property 
under the present Government; the Tobacco Monopoly was to be 
the next step, fortunately averted; every Life, Fire, and Accident 
Insurance, Benefit and Sickness Clubs, Superannuation Funds, 
and what not, must needs, if their will prevails, be absorbed 
into State monopolies. What would remain for the Socialist 
leaders to do if ever they succecded in seizing the supreme power 
in the State, but to proclaim a monopoly of all trades and industries, 
and to find the means for working them by confiscation of the 
country’s entire movable capital? In outward appearance the 
difference is great. But in appearance only. It is true the vener- 
able Emperor, a true specimen of the ancien régime if any there be in 


King’s person as with a shield. Readers will observe how artfully Prussian and 
Imperial matters are interwoven in this document, purporting, as it does, to address 


itself to the King’s dominions only. A stronger electioneering point was never, perhaps, 
given to a royal proclamation. 
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Europe, has been induced to proclaim, in a speech from the throne,’ 
a new era of emancipation, so to say, of the operative. It is true 
the giant Chancellor himself is there to inaugurate it, not a man 
of subversive tendencies naturally. Yet, to any serious observer, the 
“easy downward path to Avernus” is the same whether trodden by 
Communard leaders at its bottom, or by two of the most Conserva- 
tive rulers of the age near its summit. The principle is the same, and 
His Majesty’s “ faithful Opposition ” have the clearly defined task of 
making their views heard, in season and out of season, against doctrines 
imperilling the safety of the throne, because subversive of society, 
doctrines like those of a “‘ Patrimony of the Disinherited.” 

Whatsoever thoughtful legislators can devise towards lightening 
the fiscal burdens and diminishing avoidable insecurities that crush 
the less self-dependent among the operative classes generally, and 
factory workmen in particular, should be done fearlessly, on the 
English pattern, and on the lines indicated by many a salutary 
enactment in Germany during the period from 1867 to 1877. The 
various direct taxes will bear re-distribution without losing their 
ancient character and purpose, that of educators of our people for 
a living consciousness of citizenship. Abominations like the salt-tax 
and all import duties upon the necessaries of life deserve instantaneous 
abolition, to be compensated by augmenting the taxes upon drunken- 
ness. Increased opportunities of acquiring property in land will help 
to diminish the strange, and, to many, incomprehensible, pheno- 
menon of widespread social demagogy in so wealthy and thinly- 
peopled a province as Holstein, or in Mecklenburg. A Government 
policy not “alternating betwixt sweetmeats and the whip,” not 
beating about for a favourable vote by showers of irredeemable 
promises, but holding out fair play and the hand of fellowship to 
all men loyal and true, will heal the wounds inflicted by centuries 
of wrong, and correct the evils peculiar to our own era of displace- 
ment of labour. 

But the task set to Liberalism is a far higherone. Municipal and 
local self-government generally has been and is the secret of sustain- 
ing regenerative life in such Continental states as Holland, and 
Belgium, and Switzerland. Other countries possess little of it, the 
French Republic even less now perhaps than before she turned, in an 
unlucky hour of her existence, every local assembly into an electoral 
body, from which the vacancies of the Senate are filled up. The 
Mir of Russia, although not much more than a fossil remnant of 


(1) Or rather, to speak more correctly, of a Royal Message to the Reichstag, a form 
chosen at the last moment instead of a Speech, when the royal physicians had decided 
that the Emperor should not open the Imperial Parliament in person. Use has been 
made ever since of this form of communication, in order to impress the public with the 
idea that to act in opposition to the Bismarckian policy there enunciated is to acknow- 
ledge one’s self an enemy of the King. 
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village communities, such as our primeval ancestors possessed when 
still living on Asiatic soil, represents nevertheless an element of 
stability even now valuable in the seething cauldron of that Eastern 
Empire. As regards Germany I would venture to claim for her a 
special talent for municipal and local self-government in exact pro- 
portion to the terrible need she has of counteracting excessive 
centralization and socialistic Cesarism. Students of Mr. Seeley’s 
admirable volumes on Baron Stein will know that the municipal 
organization of all larger cities as by him inaugurated has proved a 
complete success. Some of our great municipalities are models of 
disinterested and joyously laborious administration. Not a breath of 
suspicion as to corrupt practices taints their fame. The number 
of unpaid officials, giving their time, and many their whole 
time, to the performance of civic duties in Berlin alone is 
variously computed at 12,000 and 15,000 persons. A larger 
scaffolding had lately been erected for local self-government in the 
legislation of 1867 and the following years. The Kreis (a sub- 
division, varying in size, but comprising on an average 100,000 
inhabitants), was to become the unit of local government; above it 
the Bezirk (or division), and lastly the Province, of which Prussia 
possesses eleven. Each of the circumscriptions was to a certain extent 
organized, with their elective bodies for control and taxation, and with 
executives towards the nomination of which the Crown contributed 
either directly or indirectly. All these creations of self-government 
are in active operation, and be it frankly stated, almost everywhere 
to the direct advantage of the Conservative aristocracy. Yet the 
Liberals remain as convinced as ever that the institution is a salutary 
one, and do not grudge the squires the advantages which greater 
leisure and an acknowledged position bestows upon them—on one 
condition, however, which is, that defects inseparable from so 
sweeping a reform be removed, and that the great work of regenera- 
tion be completed. For, as readers will have observed, there remains 
a fatal gap as yet to be filled up. By the side of the autonomous town- 
ship of Stein’s making and streagthened by later enactments there 
ought to live an autonomous union of rural parishes (Landgemeinde). 
To organize this foundation a legislative beginning was made in 1854 
but revoked by the fanatical reaction of those days. Thirty years 
have now passed away and we shall remain as far as ever from laying 
this second and most important foundation to the edifice of local self- 
government, so long as Conservative ministers succeed each other. 
It is far more probable that ministerial attempts will be made to 
remove some of the best props of the scaffolding very imperfectly 
sketched by me, than that its completion shall be seriously taken 
in hand. This branch of legislation has never found any favour in 
Bismarck’s eyes. “I will not have the country broken up into 
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” is a theme often varied in his speeches and conversa- 


republics, 
tions. 

Political and social panaceas have justly lost all popularity. Yet, 
if there be one set of measures more important than another in such 
a country as Prussia (and a few others besides), it is such an one as 
will quicken among all classes of the community that conception of 
the duties of citizenship which makes self-sacrifice a natural 
condition of existence, corrects the heart-pauperizing tendencies of 
centralization, and establishes the body-politic on the practised and 
conscious will of its members. 

I have scarcely touched upon some of the many sides of my 
question. Yet the facts, perhaps too realistically stated in these pages, 
will suffice to carry conviction to every reader that on the one hand, 
and for some time to come, whoever expects to see Prussia or Germany 
governed in anything like a regular or equal alternation between 
Liberals and Conservatives will be mistaken—that a Liberal Cabinet, 
if such an one be formed, will consist not so much of parliamentary 
celebrities, of whom there are few, as of statesmanlike members 
of the Civil Service—and that Liberalism will ever and anon, if backed 
by an enlightened Sovereign, ie a Conservative Cabinet to intro- 
duce Liberal measures. 

On the other hand, and speaking of a future, not, perhaps, so far 
distant, the party of unrest, of faith in the improvement of men, of 
law and organization, and consequent stability ; the party of national 
unity without uniformity ; the party that continues the saving tradi- 
tions of the dynasty of Hohenzollern, holds the destinies of Prussia 
and of Germany in their hands. If the ‘heart of Europe” shall 
remain sound, if it be intended in God’s providence to continue 
unmoved by volcanic upheavals, if it be permitted to bring benefits 
to mankind, that party must obtain a share in the direction of its 
affairs. 


Berwix, November, 1882. GroRGE von Bunsen. 











WORKING MEN AND WAR. 


Ir is clear that a great increase of political power will ere long be 
vested in the hands of the working men of the country. The Reform 
Bill of 1832 was a middle-class measure ; that of 1867 enfranchised 
large numbers of the artisans and labourers of the towns; and the 
coming Reform Bill, for which the country is ripe, and which the 
present Government will probably pass into law, will give votes to 
vast numbers of the agricultural labourers, miners, and other classes 
of working men in the counties. When that is accomplished, the 
“ giant democracy ”—to use a phrase of Cobden’s—will have well- 
nigh reached his full stature, and the masses of our countrymen may, 
if they choose to use their power, make their wills supreme in the 
government of our wide empire. Many of the persons who 
will then be entitled to an effective voice and vote will be 
almost new to the duties and responsibilities of political life. 
Their circumstances and training, their habits and traditions, 
will be very different from those of the majority who have 
heretofore possessed the franchise. This prospective change—vast 
enough to be termed a revolution—excites the hopes of many and 
the fears and forebodings of not a few. What effect will this influx 
of new voters have upon political affairs, and especially upon the 
foreign policy of the future? | Will the newly enfranchised electors 
vote in crowds? will they think alike, or will they think at all, on 
questions of foreign policy ? Or, regarding foreign questions as too 
complex and intricate, too remote and abstract, for their compre- 
hension and decision, and caring only for their material interests— 
their wages and conditions of labour—will they leave the conduct of 
our foreign relations entirely in the hands of sovereigns and states- 
men, of diplomatists and plenipotentiaries? In a word, will the old 
lines of our traditional foreign policy be strictly followed, or will that 
policy be reversed or profoundly modified, when the new heirs come 
into possession of their inheritance ? 

In attempting to answer such questions it may be well to re- 
member how seldom either the hopes of the friends, or the fears of 
the enemies, of great reforms are realised. Viewed in the light of 
history, how ridiculous now appear the vaticinations of Lord Eldon, 
Sir Robert Inglis, and other anti-reformers during the debates on the 
first Reform Bill! That Bill was declared to be utterly revolutionary 
in its provisions and its tendencies. The prerogatives of the Crown 
and the privileges of the nobility would be, it was said, swept away 
at once by the reforming zeal of the new House of Commons. The 
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whole framework of society would be unhinged, and the monarchy 
and the British Constitution itself would be overthrown and destroyed 
by this extreme and dangerous measure. Scarcely less extravagant 
were the predictions of the opponents of the last Reform Bill. 
Henceforth, it was contended, the House of Commons would be 
crowded with delegates and demagogues ; the artisans of the towns 
would use their newly acquired power to pass measures in their own 
interests without regard to the rights and liberties of the rest of the 
community. Yet we find that every well-founded right and liberty 
is just as sacred and secure as in any previous period of our history; 
the monarchy and the peerage still survive, though Gatton and Old 
Sarum long ago ceased to send representatives to the House of 
Commons. This ought to reassure our modern Cassandras and teach 
a wholesome lesson of caution to the evil prophets of our own day. 
Warned by these examples I shall not venture, on a question 
which is essentially speculative, either to dogmatise or to prophesy. 
I shall rest satisfied with giving the best forecast I can of the 
probable foreign policy of the future, together with the reasons upon 
which my opinions and conjectures are based. 

IT may say at once that I do not myself anticipate any very imme- 
diate or decided change in our foreign policy as a result of an 
extended franchise. The future Democracy will not, I think, 
be absolute non-interventionists; I feel sure they will not be 
brawling Jingoes or aggressive Imperialists. But, though they will 
not be utterly opposed to war in every case, they will, I believe, 
demand much stronger and clearer reasons for armed intervention in 
the internal affairs of other countries than have sufficed in the past. 
It will hardly be denied that our foreign policy is already under- 
going considerable modifications. To have strictly carried out our 
traditional practice we should, under the late Government, have been 
embroiled in a great European war. A vigorous attempt was made 
by great scenic exhibitions and in other ways to kindle the war 
spirit. But to appeals and taunts alike the nation turned a deaf ear. 
The general tendency of the age, indeed, is towards juster and more 
humane views of the relationship between man and man, and between 
one nation and another. The forces and tendencies that make for 
peace and justice are constantly increasing, and with these forces 
and tendencies the Democracy—which is indeed itself probably the 
very fount and source of the new spirit—will certainly sympathize 
and co-operate. 

Industrialism and Militarism are essentially antagonistic. The 
working class of this country have no great liking for the huge 
armaments of the Continent. Though fully recognising the need of 
maintaining order as a prime necessity of civilisation and of society 
itself, they know that the military spirit is ever anti-liberal, and that 
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its supremacy is utterly inconsistent with true progress and enlight- 
enment. Large standing armies are not only costly and burdensome, 
but they have been the potent engines which have battered down 
popular liberties in all countries and in every age. 

A peasant population, asa rule, is peaceful and non-aggressive. It 
has generally been in the large towns, rather than in the provinces, 
that the people have been smitten with the love of military glory, and 
that the war-cry has awakened a response. It would seem as if any 
leadership possessed by the great capitals of the world was fast 
passing away. Paris is no longer France. London never was Eng- 
land. The great metropolis of the world has not taken the lead in 
the movements which have given a character to our recent history. 
It has been repeatedly pointed out how little the ablest London 
journalists know of the feelings and thoughts which stir the hearts 
of the masses of their countrymen. 

If we look at France under the present Republic, while we may 
see with regret much that is of doubtful omen in the interest of 
stable government, the conduct of the peasantry has been in every 
way admirable. They have been strong exactly where it was sup- 
posed they would be weak. The two characteristics which stand out 
prominently, and which augur well for the future, are these: the 
peasantry have been determined to attend to their own affairs, and to 
discountenance foreign entanglements ; and they have been loyal to 
the principle of representative government instead of accepting the 
leadership of a popular individual, however eminent his services or 
however commanding his intellect and ability. 

The political action of the English peasantry remains to be tested, 
but we are not altogether without evidence of their views and feelings 
on questions of peace and war. When the next Reform Bill is 
passed the great majority of the newly enfranchised voters will be 
miners and agricultural labourers. The miners are very public- 
spirited, and are, in the North of England, at any rate, Radical 
almost toa man. They have plenty of vitality and they therefore 
love action ; but they are strongly and nearly unanimously opposed 
to aggressive war and to a so-called spirited foreign policy. Though 
I have no claim to speak with authority of the agricultural labourers, 
I have had some means of forming an opinion concerning them. I 
have carefully watched their movements; I have attended and 
addressed some of their mass meetings, and have associated and held 
correspondence with their leaders. In common with thousands of 
their countrymen I rejoiced that, after long ages of disorganization, 
stagnation, and silence, they at length felt the healthy throb of 
collective life, and learned to give articulate expression to their 
wants and their aspirations. From the beginning of their Union 
there has been the utmost sympathy between the agricultural 
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labourers, the miners, and the artisans of the towns. There is not 
the slightest evidence that the democrat of the field will differ essen- 
tially from his brother of the fuctory and the mine. At Trades- 
Union Congresses and other meetings of the kind there has always 
been the most complete harmony and co-operation. In the subject of 
peace, the agricultural labourers have ever taken the keenest interest. 
During the excitement onthe Eastern Question, when conferences were 
held to protest against war, they were always largely represented, 
and some of the most earnest and stirring addresses were delivered 
by their delegates. They, indeed, held a conference of their own, 
which was attended by several hundred representatives, and from 
which strong resolutions against war emanated. Many of their 
leaders are members of the Workmen’s Peace Society. Mr. Arch, 
from the commencement of his public career, has been one of the 
most eloquent and pronounced of the advocates of peace and inter- 
national arbitration, and there can be no doubt that on this, as on 
other subjects, he fairly represents the views of his constituents. 

The causes of war change from age to age. In earlier times 
nearly every great war had its origin in religious differences. That 
cause has now almost wholly passed away. But many of our modern 
conflicts have been inspired by much meaner and less worthy 
motives. The great wars of the last hundred years may nearly all 
be ranged under two or three heads. They have been dynastic ; 


they have been promoted to serve the ambition of sovereigns and 
privileged orders ; or, worse still, they have been prompted by the 
greed of traders and commercial speculators. Dynastic, like religious 
wars, will speedily disappear ; aristocracies and oligarchies will be 
less potent in the future; and Mammon, 


‘The least erected spirit that fell from Heaven,” 


wide as his empire is, and many as are his devotees, does not yet, 
and I trust never will, reckon among his worshippers the working 
men of Britain. Whatever their faults and failings—and they have 
both in abundance—the Democracy are never likely to be unduly 
influenced by mercenary considerations. They may fight for an 
idea, but they will not fight for territorial aggrandisement or com- 
mercial advantages. These causes of war, therefore, are likely to 
altogether cease to operate, or to operate with constantly diminishing 
power in the future. 

How few of the popular wars within the period mentioned have 
met with the approval of posterity! John Stuart Mill long ago 
remarked, “that the time had come when the Democracy of one 
country would join hands with the Democracy of another rather 
than back their own ruling authorities in putting it down.” A 
war like the invasion of France to suppress the first French 
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Republic would be now an impossibility. The Democracy would 
take their stand by the side of Fox and Grey rather than by the 
side of Pitt and Burke. That perhaps is not saying much for 
Democracy, since the very generation that commenced the war, and 
with whom it was popular, saw on reflection that they had com- 
mitted a blunder and a crime. 

The calm verdict of history has declared that the war then prose- 
cuted was unjust and unnecessary. Almost the only tangible 
legacy we have from that war and from others which sprang out of 
it, is an enormous increase of our huge national debt—the “ fiscal 
monster ’”’—which has swallowed up more than two thousand million 
sterling during the present century. 

Our secret diplomacy and the absolute power of the Crown to 
declare war are viewed with suspicion and disfavour by the radical 
masses, They will be likely to demand that Parliament shall have 
a more direct control, so that no aggressive war may be possible 
without the previous sanction of the representatives of the people. It 
will not be deemed to be enough for the House of Commons to be 
asked to vote supplies, or even to have the power to dismiss @ 
Government after the mischief and the wrong have been committed ; 
but the opportunity of preventing trouble by an effective veto will 
be demanded by those on whom the burdens and the miseries of war 
are chiefly thrown. There are, no doubt, great practical difficulties in 
the way of such a reform. Secrecy and promptness may at times be of 
vital importance. A country which had to await parliamentary de- 
liberation before any active steps were taken, would, as compared with 
more despotic countries, be placed at a disadvantage, which might 
be dangerous, if not fatal. in the United States of America foreign 
affairs are largely managed by a committee elected by the represen- 
tatives of the people. The Americans have a yet further guarantee 
for peace in the fact that a vote of the Senate is necessary before war 
can be declared. The system has, I believe, worked well in America ; 
and it might be possible, by adopting something similar in this 
country, to meet the demand for more popular control, without 
increasing risk or impairing efficiency. 

That subordination of politics to morals, of which Comte speaks, as 
a fundamental doctrine of modern social life, will become more and 
more effective in moulding and directing the foreign policy of .the 
future. When we are engaged in war, questions seldom heard 
before, will be asked with ever-increasing frequency and emphasis— 
Are we in the right? Is the war just and necessary? ‘ What 
right have we to be there?” Lord Hartington asked of our occu- 
pation of Candahar. Professional politicians were not a little 
amazed to hear such a question from the lips of a statesman who 
occupies a position in the very front rank of our public men, But 
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questions of the kind will be more common in the future. The 
Democracy will never accept it as a sufficient justification that it is 
our own country which is engaged in war, and that patriotism— 
which is too often but another name for collective selfishness—de- 
mands either silent acquiescence or enthusiastic approval. Whatever 
the inconvenience to governments or to parties, the right or wrong, 
the justice or injustice, of the conflict, will be freely canvassed and 
discussed. 

The question put by Lord Hartington is a far-reaching one, and 
will be applied to other places besides Candahar. What of our 
Indian Empire? Seeing that the greater part of our difficulties and 
complications in the East, that nearly all our panics and excitements 
spring directly or indirectly from our possessions in India, very 
searching questions will be asked with regard to those possessions. 
The Democracy will not, probably, at this time of day care to 
inquire too curiously into the motives which inspired the original 
conquest of the country, or into the methods by which dominion 
was achieved. Some ugly revelations may thus be avoided. But, 
accepting established facts, they will ask whether the advantages 
of possession are equal to the drawbacks. It will not be enough to 
show that the official and ruling classes are benefited, but it will be 
asked whether Great Britain as a whole is repaid for its expenditure 
and its sacrifices, and, still further and more important, whether the 
inasses of India are themselves the better for our rule. Perhaps to all 
these questions satisfactory answers can be given, though there is byno 
means unanimity among persons who are supposed to be well informed. 

I do not think the Democracy will approach the subject in a 
narrow, selfish, or peddling spirit. They will recognise the obliga- 
tions imposed upon us by our wealth and our resources; they will 
see that we have contracted or inherited liabilities and accepted duties 
which it would be dishonourable, if not criminal, for us to ignore 
orrelinquish. I believe the Radical working men-—alike the artisans 
of the towns, the miners, and the agricultural labourers—are anxious 
that we should use our power justly and unselfishly. They applaud 
every step in the direction of employing natives in the management 
of Indian affairs. They look with extreme jealousy on every attempt 
to throw upon the natives the burdens of military expeditions, even 
though such expeditions may be undertaken in the supposed interest 
of India itself. This watchful jealousy will continue so long as the 
masses of that country have no voice or vote in the matters that con- 
cern them, no control, direct or indirect, over the origin and manage- 
ment of the wars for which they are taxed. The Democracy will 
demand not only that our power and position shall be used for the 
present good of India, but that we shall be constantly preparing the 
way for the future self-government of the country. 
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For many years past it has been a common assumption of anti- 
reformers that Democracies were peculiarly liable to be seized with 
the war spirit. The working class, it has again and again been 
urged, whatever their virtues may be, are the least informed on 
foreign questions, the least competent to anticipate the future; un- 
restrained as they now are in this country by the pressure of direct 
taxation, the most liable to be swayed by sudden and violent gusts of 
passion, the most likely to clamour for war. 

It may be at once admitted that from the nature of things the 
majority of working men can never be thoroughly well informed on 
foreign affairs. Nevertheless, in future, their opportunities will be 
much better than they have been in the past. When we have an 
adult generation who have passed through our elementary schools, 
who have had their sympathies quickened and broadened by corres- 
pondence with their kindred abroad, and by acquainting themselves 
with the condition of other countries, more thought and attention 
will certainly be given to foreign policy than heretofore. Still those 
who are dependent—as the great majority of men ever must be— 
upon their daily labour for their daily bread, will always have so 
much of their time and their energies alsorbed in the exhausting 
struggle for existence that they will have small opportunity of fully 
mastering the often complex and difficult details of our international 
politics. They cannot pore over blue books or con ministerial dis- 
patches, and therefore, even with all the advantages of improved 
education, there will never be very minute and thorough knowledge 
on such questions among the great masses of the people. 

It may be well to remember, however, that while acquaintance 
with the facts can never be too complete, knowledge is not the only 
or the chief factor requisite for acorrect judgment. With improved 
education there will be better general information, and the instincts 
and sympathies of the masses, “free healthy children of the God of 
heaven,” uncorrupted by interests, unwarped by prejudice, will be 
likely, in our international relations, to make them true to great 
principles of justice and humanity. 

These instincts and sympathies, which may be sneered at but 
which cannot be ignored, kept the working men of Britain right on 
a memorable occasion when almost everybody else went wrong. In 
the great American struggle nearly all our journalists and news- 
papers—many of the most eminent of our politicians and statesmen, 
those who could speak and write, who could appeal to and mould 
public opinion, the aristocracy almost to a man, the great majority 
of the educated and professional classes—ranged themselves on the 
side of the South. They saw nothing in the conflict but a noble, 
chivalrous people, fighting for their independence. But the working 
men, in spite of the suffering that the war brought them, in spite of 
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the cotton famine, of short work and starvation wages, remained 
unshaken in their adherence to the cause of the North. Through all 
disguises and pretexts they saw that it was really a battle for 
national unity, a battle between slavery and freedom, a battle for 
the rights and dignity of labour all the world over. 

Persons who allege the workman’s exemption from income-tax as 
a reason why he should favour a policy of adventure know nothing 
of the working man. He is not at all likely, perhaps not likely 
enough, to be influenced by economic considerations. If a war is 
really popular, the last question the working man will ask will be its 
probable cost, or who will have to pay for it. 

Where is the evidence of the violent gusts of passion by which the 
Democracy are swayed? We have seen nothing of the kind in 
France ; we have seen the very opposite of it in America. In our 
own country is there a single war of recent years that has been 
forced upon the Government by popular clamour, or that has elicited 
the enthusiasm of the masses? On the contrary, was it not pre- 
cisely among the Radical working men that the Alabama arbitration 
had its warmest supporters and its strongest advocates? Though 
they deemed the amount of the award excessive they refused to 
listen to the bitter taunts about the decadence of our power, the loss 
of our prestige, and our national humiliation in submitting to such a 
decision. They rejoiced that the two great nations of the Anglo- 
Saxon race—nations whose power and resources were unparalleled, 
whose valour could not be questioned—had referred their differences 
to the tribunal of reason rather than to the arbitrament of the sword. 
Every attempt to follow that bright example will meet with the 
warm and general approval of the Democracy. 

Again, coming to more recent days: Did the working men act as 
a propelling or a restraining force during the panics and the war 
erises of the late Conservative Government? It is certain that the 
Jingo fever which raged so violently in many quarters scarcely 
touched the working population of the country. Jingoism was loud- 
mouthed, vulgar, and swaggering, but it did not spread widely or 
penetrate deeply among the masses. It was the light and frivolous 
frequenters of the London music-halls, and not the sturdy and hard- 
‘headed workers in our factories, fields, and mines, who hailed with 
enthusiasm the invasion of Afghanistan and the aggressions in 
Zululand and in the Transvaal. The working men did not believe 
in the justice or necessity of those expeditions, and they scorned the 
‘chicanery, the deceit, and the false pretences in which some of them 
‘originated. Nowhere was the anti-Jingo feeling more general and 
conspicuous than amongst the agricultural labourers and the miners. 

When the present Government reversed the policy of their pre- 
decessors, when they withdrew our troops from Candahar after all 
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opposition had been quelled, when they gave the Boers their inde- 
pendence even in the face of temporary disaster and after British 
blood had been shed on Majuba Hill, and yet later when they 
decided to restore Cetewayo to his dominions—all these acts, though 
done amid the jeers and hoots of the Jingoes, received the approval 
and acclamation of the working people, alike in town and country. 
The war in Egypt seems an exception to this rule ; but the excep- 
tion is more apparent than real. Mr. Goschen, in his speech on the 
Vote of Credit, strongly urged that it should be made clear to the 
world that it was one England, and not two Englands, that was 
acting. “There was a time,” he said, ‘not so many years ago, 
when the Parliamentary controversies of this country did not extend 
beyond Westminster ; but things are much changed at the present 
time.” Mr. Goschen was doubtless referring to the party differences 
which divide the House of Commons, and to the mischievous effect 
which our system of party warfare has upon the minds of foreign 
peoples. But our controversies go beyond Westminster in another 
sense besides that mentioned by the Member for Ripon. Leading 
statesmen on both sides now appeal to the constituencies, and, how 
acute soever the crisis may be, the voice of criticism is never hushed. 
In our future wars we are, for a time at any rate, less likely to be 
one England than we have been in the past. Though the great 
majority of the people have no doubt supported the Government 
policy in Egypt, the support has been neither unanimous nor 
enthusiastic. Large numbers of working men—including some of 
the most thoughtful and intelligent in the ranks of the Radical 
party—were from the first strongly averse to armed intervention. 
In London several conferences were held, to which many of the 
Democratic and working-men’s clubs sent delegates, and at these 
meetings resolutions were unanimously adopted in favour of peace. 
A large sprinkling of the leading trades-unionists of the country 
were opposed to the war. Sir Stafford Northcote lately declared 
that the Government will be compelled to pass some extremely 
strong measures to recover the popularity with the Radicals which 
they have lost by the expedition to Egypt. In speaking thus the 
right honourable baronet no doubt exaggerates the strength of the 
party opposed to the war, and he totally misunderstands the motives 
which inspired their opposition. But the sentiment is so far sound 
that it recognises the fact that a large and not an uninfluential section 
of the usual supporters of the Government looked with great dis- 
favour upon the war in Egypt. Even among those of the working 
classes who entirely approve of the policy of the Government, there 
has been no enthusiasm, no vulgar bravado, no throwing up of hats 
and singing of “ Rule Britannia,’ as if we had been engaged in 
some really great and heroic enterprise. Moreover, great numbers 
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who approved or acquiesced would have been determined opponents 
but for two things : they did not know how far Arabi was accepted 
as the leader of a real national movement to secure self-government 
in Egypt, or how far he was a mere adventurer aiming to establish 
a military despotism. On the other hand, they had great faith in 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues. They knew that the Liberal 
Government had made extraordinary efforts to do right and to main- 
tain peace in other parts of the world, and they could not believe 
that a Ministry which had given such unequivocal evidence that it 
was peaceful and unaggressive on one Continent, would be likely to 
rush into a needless and avoidable war on another. 

Now that our military mission has been so speedily and so success- 
fully accomplished ; now that the troops have been welcomed home 
with general and loud acclaims, the Radical masses are anxious that 
we should withdraw from Egypt as soon as possible. They want no 
aggrandisement, they will strongly and resolutely oppose annexa- 
tion ; they think that the best evidence the Government can give of 
the goodness of the motives which prompted them to embark in the 
war, will be for them to accept the sacrifices without any of the 
gains of the campaign; to foster and encourage any national life 
that may show itself, and so to prepare the way for the-ultimate in- 
dependence and self-government of the country. 

I have thus indicated what seem to me to be some of the senti- 
ments and principles which will govern the conduct of the Demo- 
cracy in our foreign relations. They will be non-aggressive; they 
will be opposed to large armaments ; they will endeavour, when- 
ever practicable, to substitute international arbitration for war; they 
will be unwilling to accept new responsibilities by adding to our 
already wide, scattered, and almost unwieldy empire; but they will 
resist every attempt by external force to lessen the extent or to 
weaken the power of that empire. The most serious thoughts and 
the deepest energies of the Democracy will, however, be devoted to 
social amelioration. They will aim, by peaceful and lawful means, 
to accomplish nothing less than a reconstitution of society. Basing 
our national greatness upon industrial rather than upon military 
enterprise, regarding the good of the whole people as the supreme 
law of political life, they will call upon the statesmen of the future 
to strive to educate, in all manliness and truthfulness, the masses 
of our population, and thus enable the workers, in a larger measure 
than heretofore, to become partakers in the wealth which they do so 
much to produce and in the higher benefits of that civilisation of 
which their skill, their energy, and their industry are the very foun- 
dation. 


THomas Burt. 
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You have invited me to be the president of your Institute for the 
present year. I look over the list of those who have preceded me in 
this office, and I see the names of men supremely distinguished in 
science and literature, and I naturally feel somewhat embarrassed in 
the position in which I stand. In most respects my office is a 
sinecure—a great honour to me, but an honour which carries no 
authority with it. I have nothing to do with the working of the 
Institute ; I do not know in any detail the subjects with which you 
are occupied. Personally you are almost all strangers to me, but 
you expect me to make you an address ; and an address, if it is not to 
be a mere vague declamation, implies something in common between 
the speaker and his audience. I am myself a mere literary student ; 
you are busy men, busy in one of the great centres of the practical 
and political life of England. What topic am I to select on which I 
can speak and you will care to listen to me ? 

You wish me, I presume, to take some historical subject. But 
history is the record of all that men have thought and said and done 
and made of themselves since the beginning of time, and that is a 
very wide field indeed. I might take if I liked some critical or 
striking epoch in English annals and talk about that for an hour or 
two, but I do not see of what use it would be. A lecture may be 
worth something if it is addressed to a class who are themselves 
studying the subject of it. It is of no value at all when it is a mere 
display of the lecturer’s opinions on a subject of which his hearers 
have no particular knowledge and do not care to acquire any. They 
cannot judge whether he is talking sense or nonsense, and it is of no 
consequence to them whether it be one or the other. If he can hold 
their attention they will listen to what he has to say ; but they will 
go away and forget all about it—perhaps the wisest thing that they 
can do. 

i do not wish to waste your time or my own either, and, therefore, 
having the world before me, I have considered what is the greatest 
common interest which you and I have together. I find it in the 
relation in which we all stand together at this time to our common 
country. When John Knox once spoke freely to Queen Mary about 
some of her doings in Scotland, the Queen asked him who he was, 
that he dared to speak thus to his sovereign. Knox answered, “I 
am a plain citizen of this commonwealth, madam.” We are all 
citizens of this English commonwealth, but we, the people of 


(1) Address to the Institute, Birmingham, November 3, 1882. 
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England, are also in some sense now the sovereigns of England. It has 
been governed by kings; it has been governed by an aristocracy ; it 
is now governed by the people. What the people say shall be done 
will be done ; what the people say shall be the law will be the law; 
and you in particular in this town have not the least to say in the 
matter. The destinies of this great empire are now wholly in the 
hands of the nation itself, and we all collectively will have to answer 
to those who come after us for the condition to which we bring it. 

I have chosen, therefore, for our subject on this occasion the 
fortunes of some other commonwealths, which passed through the 
same stages which we have passed through, and arrived at the same 
result, where privilege of class was extinguished, where all the 
citizens had equal political rights, and the power was vested in the 
numerical majority. We have their history before us; we can see 
how they rose, how they acted, and to what end they came. There 
is no special virtue in the form of a constitution, as if any constitu- 
tion could be devised which would enable a country to go on 
mechanically when once the form was completed. Nations, like 
individuals, succeed or fail as they manage their affairs well or ill. 
Wise action depends on knowledge, and a chart which shows the 
rocks and shoals where other free communities have gone to pieces 
ought to be welcome to all of us. 

You have all heard, at least in a general way, of Athens and 
Sparta, and Thebes and Argos, and such places. They were the 
leading commonwealths among a multitude of independent states— 
states which were scattered over the whole of continental Greece, over 
the islands of the Archipelago, along the coasts of Asia Minor, on 
the coasts of Italy and Sicily, and even North Africa. ach, as a 
rule, was independent of every other; each had its own constitu- 
tion, and made its own wars and revolutions exactly as it pleased. 
The Hellenic race had the same passion for freedom which we have. 
These separate centres of political and intellectual life stimulated 
each other’s emulation ; and small as the whole race was, according 
to modern notions, they made so much of themselves that the names 
of their illustrious men shine like fixed stars in the pages of human 
history. They have left works of art behind them which later 
sculptors have scarcely approached and have never excelled, and a 
literature, poetry, philosophy, and history which are the purest 
intellectual treasures that the world possesses. 

Mere spots they were most of them. Birmingham alone would 
have cut up into half-a-dozen of them. Five or six thousand 
families were enough to form an independent community. But we 
find in their development all the phenomena with which we are 
familiar on our own larger stage, the same prejudices, the same 
passions, the same ambitions, the same struggles. They had their 
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privileged classes, who believed that all the world was made for them 
to enjoy themselves in, and there were the workers outside who thought 
that they were entitled to a share of the good things, and at last to the 
whole of them. There were reform bills and revolutions, kingships 
passing into constitutions, constitutions into democracies, democ- 
racies perishing of their own excesses and turning into despotisms. 
Such phenomena, recurring in innumerable instances and under all 
varieties of circumstances, point to tendencies in human nature 
itself which we may expect to find wherever men of vigorous 
tempers are gathered into civil society. So like, indeed, was that 
old Greek world to our modern world, that one is tempted to believe 
with Leibnitz that we are but automatons after all, fancying our- 
—— free, yet going through our transmigrations as surely and with 

s little volition of our own as an acorn is metamorphosed into an 
ms or a caterpillar into a butterfly. 

It may be asked why the larger grains of quicksilver did not 
swallow the small, why the stronger of these states did not annex 
the weak? They were constantly at war with one another. Why 
did they not follow up their victories by crushing their enemies 
down and taking their liberties away ? The answer is that it was 
against the genius of a free race. The Greeks during the period 
of their greatness held that liberty was the parent of everything 
that is excellent in men, and that each community had an inalienable 
right to govern itself in its own way. That was one reason. 
Another was, that they believed that a state which aims at empire 
will have to pay for it by losing its own liberties. So strongly this 
was felt that they did not even attempt to keep in subjection their 
own colonies. Men who had been bred under free institutions desired 
necessarily to be no less free when they migrated elsewhere. They 
carried their liberty with them, and insisted on keeping it in its 
fullest measure; and the parent state was obliged to consent or to 
violate its own principles. A colony could be held against its will 
only by military force, and liberty, it was well understood, would 
have a short shrift at home when it meant tyranny abroad. 

Athens only, in the height of her splendour, intoxicated by her 
great victories at Marathon and Salamis, attempted to form an empire. 
She constituted herself sovereign of the seas, and forced the island 
states to be her subjects. It was not the work of her hereditary 
nobles. It was not the work of ambitious soldiers. It was the 
work of the democracy led on by enthusiastic orators ; and the result 
of it was, that after fifty years Athenian statesmen had come to 
believe that right and wrong were only words, and cynically to say 
so. Athens, the mother city of freedom, roused the genius of 
freedom itself to take arms against her. She fell after a struggle 
which stands recorded in the immortal pages of Thucydides. Her 
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empire was torn from her. She was left free under the form of a 
constitution, but her spine was broken. Her glory and her great- 
ness were gone for ever. 

Three centuries later another great republic went in for empire. 
The Roman generals brought under the Eagles half Europe and 
Asia, the whole of the then civilised world. They conquered it 
and they kept it; but to keep it they had to sacrifice their own 
liberties. If there be any general truth at all established by 
political experience, it is this: that one free people cannot keep 
subject to them against their wills other people of the same nature 
and aspirations as themselves. Kings may govern an empire, aris- 
tocracies and oligarchies may govern an empire, and the dependent 
states will submit because they are no worse treated than their 
fellow-subjects at home. But free nations are bound to respect in 
others the rights which they claim for themselves, and for a free 
nation to conquer another and hold it fast, and then tell it to govern 
itself under the forms of freedom in a way that shall be satisfactory 
to the conqueror, is a problem of which no statesman has yet found 
a solution, and, I imagine, never will. The experiment can only 
end in one of two ways. Either the subject countries will be let go, 
or the conquering country itself will fall under the same authority 
as its dominions. 

The smaller Greek states then remained, many of them for cen- 
turies, each working out for itself the conditions of political exist- 
ence. It would be merely confusing if I was to follow the history 
of them in detail; and there is no necessity for it. They were 
studied by one of the acutest men who ever wrote on political sub- 
jects. Aristotle surveyed them all, and drew from the examination 
certain principles on government in general, and on the dangers to 
which democratic states in particular were exposed. They were 
then very near their extinction. Their best days were over. Aris- 
totle did not write as a patriot or as a prophet. Ie wrote asa 
scientific observer with the phenomena complete in his hands. 

The mother states, like Athens and Thebes and Sparta, and many 
others, had begun as monarchies. According to the story, their 
first kings had been the sons of the Olympian gods. They had been 
men at any rate of energy and genius, and young communities, 
before laws and customs had had time to grow, necessarily remained 
under some capable leader or leaders. When a king died, his son or 
his brother was his natural successor. Sensible men wished to avoid 
disputes, and inheritance was a rough-and-ready rule which came 
first to hand. It was true that the sons of the sons of gods were 
only grandsons of gods, and the virtue might become attenuated. But 
the lineage was good. Children of illustrious fathers had a noble 
example before them and had been nobly trained, and if they lost the 
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confidence of the people they soon lost their thrones. The early 
princes were indeed like our own Plantagenets, rather the first 
among their peers than absolute sovereigns, and they continued to 
rule because they could do all that their subjects could do better 
than they. Homer’s Ulysses was King of Ithaca, a little island no 
bigger than Jersey. Yet Ulysses filled the world with his name. 
He was first in battle, first in council, first as an orator, first in the 
athletic games. And this was not all. He was seaman, carpenter 
and shipwright, and husbandman. “Put me in a fallow with a 
yoke of oxen before me,”’ he said; “put me in a meadow with a 
scythe when the hay is ready for cutting, and let me see the man in 
Greece that can do a better day’s work than I.”’ The most high- 
spirited people saw no shame in being ruled by such chiefs as 
Ulysses, and while the breed lasted they did not ask for constitu- 
tions. 

But the breed could not last for ever. Not every Ulysses had a 
Telemachus for a son. To be born to high place may make one man 
into a hero, but it may make another into a blockhead or a profli- 
gate. You may remember Dr. Johnson’s defence of primogeniture 
that it made but one fool in a family. In due time the sovereignty 
would fall to some prince who was vicious and incapable ; but mean- 
while, when great men died they did not die altogether; they left 
their minds behind them in the form of laws. In the place of 
personal power there grew up the power of laws, of which the whole 
community was the guardian. Kings and nobles then became less 
necessary ; the people were able to manage much for themselves; 
and as all movements tend to continue till checked by some external 
form, from claiming much the people claimed the whole, and the 
power of the state came to rest in the votes of the majority of the 
citizens. But the process did not rest there. Democracies go on 
the principle that all men are equal; and this is not true, for nature 
has made them unequal. Some are wise, some foolish, some are 
brave, some are cowards, some are industrious, some idle, some weak, 
some determined and strong. The superior nature leads the inferior. 
The inferior feels the difference and cannot help itself. Thus parties 
formed under ambitious chiefs, parties turned to factions, and fac- 
tions to sedition. Law lost its authority, and as an escape from 
anarchy the boldest popular leaders became dictators and despots. 

Thus in a hundred instances the familiar forms of political trans- 
formations were present before Aristotle’s eyes like a set of speci- 
mens on a dissecting table. To give his inquiry method, he began 
with asking for what object political constitutions existed. ‘Man 
in society,” he says, “is the best of animals. Man in a state of 
nature is the worst, for he has no law but his own will; his appe- 
tites are unbounded, and his superior faculty makes him the more 
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able to gratify them. The object of civil society, therefore, is to 
cultivate the best part of man’s nature, and to raise him from being 
a savage into a moral and intellectual being. If men are to live in 
society they must consider others as well as themselves. Rules must 
be laid down for their conduct, and all are not equally able to judge 
what those rules should be. Some see clearer than others what ought 
or ought not to be done. Some are better natured than others, and 
are more ready to do right when it is shown them. Naturally, 
therefore, the ignorant and the bad must be guided in some way or 
other by those who are wiser and better than themselves.” 

But then the question rises who are the wise and who are the 
good. How are they to be discovered and placed in authority? 
Like seeks to like. The wise are the minority; and the majority 
are not likely to distinguish them. Nature offers her help. In 
the act of forming they have been led by some superior person 
to begin with. The high-bred horse produces the high-bred colt. 
When the father goes they take his son, thinking it probable 
that the virtue will be inherited. And, in fact, Aristotle says 
this is so in a certain measure, or the principle of inheritance 
would never have been submitted to as it has been. Blood does 
go for much, and breeding goes for much. Very brilliant quali- 
ties are often transmitted through several generations. Unfor- 
tunately, though nature does her best she sometimes fails. The 
heir may be a fool, or the line may degenerate altogether. Some 
other rule has to be looked for. Inheritance breaks down, and 
then men look to wealth. They choose those who have great 
possessions: Rich men have managed their own affairs well. It 
may be presumed that they will manage the affairs of the common- 
wealth well. They can attend to them, for they are not obliged 
to work. They will be above corruption, for they have enough 
already, and can afford to be impartial. 

So men think, says Aristotle, but they find they are mistaken. 
Rich men never believe they have enough, and if you give them 
power they will use it for their own advantage. The means by 
which wealth is accumulated do not always point to the best kind 
of men, and often indicate the worst. Or, again, it may be 
inherited, and so indicate no fitness at all. A plutocracy, in fact, 
has all the faults of an aristocracy and none of its merits. To 
make political superiority a reward of money, is to set the whole 
community on making money as the first business of life, and 
thus demoralise every one. 

What is to be done, then, Aristotle asks. Where is wisdom to 
be found and what is the place of understanding? If, he says, 
any man or set of men were distinctly and visibly superior to 
the rest in intellect and character, so that there could be no 
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comparison, such man, or men, as a matter of course, would rule 
the rest. Or, again, if there were any distinctly stronger than 
the rest, they would rule, because there would be nothing to pre- 
vent them. The hares and rabbits, he says, once petitioned the 
lions for equality of suffrage. The lions told them they must wait 
till their teeth and claws were grown. The barons at Runny- 
mede, who forced Magna Charta out of King John, would have 
given the English people much the same answer. We talk of 
rights ; but rights are abstract and the world is practical. There 
are only so many concrete rights in the world as there is power 
to enforce. You may say that men have a right to justice 
because they cannot be governed without some degree of it; but 
all have not a right to a share in the government till they are 
strong enough to insist upon their share, and what that share is 
to be depends on circumstances and on their own temperament. 
Warlike races whose business lies in fighting prefer to be under 
a chief. So do people who have warlike neighbours and are 
liable to invasion. The Israelites asked for a king, because they 
suffered from Philistines and Amalekites. Our colony of Natal 
refuses to be responsible for itself because of Cetewayo and the 
Zulus. The essential thing, Aristotle says, is that the govern- 
ment, whatever it is, shall be of a kind which possesses the con- 
fidence of the people. In average times, however, hard as the 
problem may be of finding out the ablest man, impossible as it 
may be to do it completely well, Aristotle’s decided opinion was 
that countries ought to succeed the best, the level of life and 
character was likely to be higher, and the people happiest and 
best satisfied, where they made their own laws and themselves 
elected their own officers. Why then was it that all Greece 
was strewed with the wrecks of free constitutions? It was in 
part, he said, because the people when they obtained power had 
been in too great a hurry to alter their laws. They had assumed 
that laws were likely to be unfair which had come down to them 
from princes and nobles. They had not seen that, while the first 
condition of stability in a free constitution was that all ranks 
should be equally subject to law, law depended for its observ- 
ance on custom and reverence; and to familiarise men with the 
idea that it could be easily changed, was to break the back of its 
authority. All men agreed that the best and wisest ought to 
rule. The law was but the accumulated wisdom of the ablest 
men of many generations. It had no force save what it derived 
from the consent or respect of those who lived under it. It was 
not like a law of nature, which would enforce itself. It might 
need amending, but even real improvements did more harm than 
good if they shook the feeling of prescriptive reverence. In 
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art and sciences new inventions might be adopted immediately. 
In politics, where so much depended on custom, the changes ought 
to be as few as possible, and always to be undertaken reluctantly. 
From this it might be inferred that Aristotle was a Conservative, 
but he was true to the central principles of Liberalism, and he 
refused to admit that free constitutions had failed from the cause 
generally alleged to explain it. In self-governed states the power 
is with the numerical majority. It was said then, and it has been 
said in our time, that in every community the fools are the majority. 
Dion Cassius, the historian, speaking of the fall of the Roman 
Republic, says that the change to the Empire was necessarily a 
change for the better, because the majority of people were always 
incapable of judging right even by accident; whereas the gods did 
occasionally send a wise emperor, though, he admitted, not very 
often. The objection would perhaps be fatal if the fools always 
combined. Happily there are fools on both sides in politics, and 
it is a special characteristic of a fool that he generally chooses to 
have an opinion of his own. He likes to differ from his neighbour, 
to show his originality, and thus the agreement which would be 
dangerous is made impossible. It is true that there are circum- 
stances which may make a whole population go mad together. There 
is such a thing as what the Germans call Schwdrmerey, enthusiasm 
as we translate it, but it means “swarming,” swarming as bees do, 
moving in a great wild mass together, they know not whither. And 
then come those revolutionary excesses which bring disgrace upon 
popular governments. But these cases are rare. Kings, and even 
infallible popes, have been also occasionally mad; and exceptions 
prove nothing. Aristotle defends the judgment of the majority as 
likely to be on the whole more right than that of any individual 
person. A man may be very clever, very wise, wiser a great deal 
than any one of the mass of the people. But he may not be wiser 
than the whole of the rest collectively. The one wise man will have 
his prejudices and his vanities, and in large numbers prejudices 
and vanities neutralize one another. Aristotle says, and it is a 
very true observation, that the public are better judges of works 
of art and literature than artists and men of letters themselves. 
Artists and men of letters are sometimes jealous, sometimes 
narrow-minded. The public are impartial, and come to a better 
conclusion. The rule is not universal. Physicians can tell best of 
the merits of other physicians. Scientific men only can measure 
properly the character of scientific theories, because the outside 
public have not the means of forming an opinion. But even in 
such cases personal feeling occasionally intrudes, and the public, if 
fairly educated, are seldom far wrong in their verdicts. And, again, 
Aristotle observes that a man who lives in a house knows its merits 
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better than the architect ; and the guest at a dinner party can tell 
when a dish is well dressed better than the cook. 

This is quite true, and it is a truth of the highest importance. It 
is a fact that in my own profession, for instance, the world isa better 
judge of literary merit than authors or critics. Shakespeare stands 
as high above all his contemporaries as the oak of the forest above 
the garden evergreens. But it was the world which found it out. 
Shakespeare’s brother poets were not conscious of any steep difference 
between him and them. Ben Jonson stands next to Shakespeare, and 
says he loved him on this side idolatry as much as any man. But 
when it was said that Shakespeare had never blotted a line, Ben 
Jonson wished that he had blotted a thousand ; and perhaps at the 
bottom of his mind was of opinion that if every one had his due 
there was another fellow that could do as well as the player from 
Stratford. 

There was one point, however, which Aristotle did not mention. 
He was writing only about small states. It never occurred to him 
that great nations could be self-governed, and that actions of im- 
mense world-wide consequence could turn on the sudden impulse of 
millions of voters. He was speaking of general tendencies, and if 
these could be trusted he was satisfied. But for the world to forma 
right judgment, you must allow the world time. Even in literature 
the world will often run after a Will-o’-the-wisp at its first appear- 
ance. Immediate popularities are almost always short-lived. The 
highest fame is of slowest growth, and writers who have been 
ultimately recognised as the wisest of their kind have been received 
when they began with indifference and contempt. 

In literature this is of little consequence. A good book can wait. 
The world may run after sugar and syrup, and get no worse harm 
than an indigestion. But in politics time is just what cannot be 
granted. Politics are immediate and practical. A crisis rises, 
measures are proposed which will bring boundless consequences after 
them. Laws are to be passed or repealed, conquests undertaken or 
abandoned, institutions abolished or setup. Masses of people will fly 
at such things in excitement, in wild hope, in the curious confidence 
which each generation of us always feels in its own judgment. Under 
such conditions popular impulse is quite as likely to be wrong in 
politics as about the merits of a new novel, while the results of being 
wrong may be very serious indeed. Give the people time, and all 
will be well; but time is often the very thing which circumstances 
will not allow them, or which they will not allow to themselves. 

People talked in Aristotle’s time, and they talk now, as if the 
voice of a majority on any given occasion was, or ought to be, decisive, 
and could not be wrong. And yet it has been often observed that 
all the great beneficial movements among mankind have been the 
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work of determined minorities. When the matter in question can 
wait, the minority trusts to reason and argument to bring the 
majority over to its side. But sometimes it will not wait, The Catho- 
lics were in a large majority in the Low Countries in the sixteenth 
century, and they wanted to compel the Protestants to go to Mass. 
The Protestants would not goto Mass. They fought for forty years, 
and won their liberty with swords in their hands. There is no 
divine right in majorities. No voting, though all mankind were 
unanimous, will make right out of wrong; and voting is only a 
rough-and-ready means of finding what it is most convenient to do 
at a given moment. You hear it said that the source of power is 
the will of the people, that men must have themselves consented to 
the laws by which they are to be governed, with other such conven- 
tional forms of speech. I humbly submit that such expressions are 
conventional and nothing else. It has happened to me, as it has 
happened to most of us, to have been in the minority on some occa- 
sions in my life. Money, for instance, has been voted for wars, the 
Crimean war for instance, which I abhorred. I paid because I was 
obliged. I did not consent. I objected to the uttermost of my 
power, and I submitted only to superior force. 

There is but one ultimate divine right, and that is the thing which 
on any occasion ought to be done. There is a right way of doing a 
thing and a wrong way, from the cooking a mutton-chop to the 
guiding an empire; and the opinion of a majority, provided the 
people are of fair intelligence and character and courage, is an indica- 
tion where the right lies; but that is all—an indication only, not a 
proof; and in extreme cases other methods have to be adopted. In 
fact, whether we like it or not, the voice which at any given moment 
always decides is the voice of those who are at that moment the 
strongest. The universe is so constructed that it must be so; whether 
the decision be right or wrong, there is no appeal from it till the 
balance of strength is altered. In the Greek republics, as in modern 
Europe and America, a majority of the people was presumed to be 
the strongest. The balance of force was assumed to lie with the 
greater number without trying the question by force. But it was 
not so between the lions and the hares and rabbits. It was not so 
between the Greeks and Asiatics. One Greek in the field equalled 
ten Asiatics. He was not likely to give the Asiatic an equal vote 
with him. 

And when any great question rises even in the most advanced 
community, any question which touches the heart and conscience of 
men, as it was with those poor Dutchmen that I spoke of, the same 
difference is produced by superior constancy, by superior courage, by 
readiness to die rather than submit to what is false or unjust; and 
in such cases minorities of brave men have carried their point against 
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the majority by force, trusting to time to acquit them, and so I 
believe they will continue to do as long as there is any worth in 
human nature. The army which made Oliver Cromwell Protector 
represented but a small fraction of the English nation counted by 
heads. If the vote could be taken now, the English nation would 
perhaps still be found equally unfavourable to him. Yet Cromwell 
is slowly taking his place in the estimate of the intelligent part of 
mankind as one of the very greatest and best Englishmen that ever 
lived. 

But notwithstanding objections, Aristotle remained of opinion that 
government by a majority of votes was on the whole the happiest and 
most secure. No adjustment of human affairs will work perfectly 
and under all circumstances. If nature had provided any such 
arrangement, it would have been discovered long ago, and we should 
all have gone to sleep. No form of government will save us from 
our own faults. If the commonwealth is to prosper, we have each 
our own parts to play. It is the continual struggle, the continual 
necessity to watch our own lives, which gives spirit and force to 
human existence. And this Aristotle saw. He did not condemn 
monarchies; he did not condemn aristocracies. Under either of 
these forms a brave, law-abiding people might be contented and 
become great. The government of a nation by itself had its dangers 
also, and might degenerate into mob rule and anarchy. Majorities 
might go wrong, being composed of fallible human beings. But 
taking things for all in all, the national spirit was likely to rise 
higher, the laws were likely to be more impartial, and to be more 
impartially executed, when the people were their own legislators and 
chose their own officers. Decidedly that state ought to be in its 
happiest condition when all citizens had equal rights, when there 
was no privilege either of birth or wealth, and each man could rise 
to any condition for which nature and industry had qualified him. 

Why was it, then, that all popular governments were so short- 


lived? Why was it that popular constitutions seemed to expand 
naturally in the direction of equality ? 


‘* Freedom broadening slowly down 
From precedent to precedent,” 


till the last: links of privilege were broken; yet only to be as the 
blossoming of the aloe, the splendid development of qualities which 
had matured under other conditions, as a prelude to eclipse and 
dissolution. Aristotle himself witnessed the collapse of Grecian 
liberty under the Macedonian conquest. Had he lived three hundred 
years later he would have seen republican Rome sink under the 
sword of its own army. The people who could win their freedom 
were unable to keep it. Aristotle’s business, like Plato’s before 
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him, was to mark out the rocks and shoals where freedom made 
shipwreck. 

After a general sketch of his subject, he reverts to the question 
with which he sets out—W hat is the real object of human existence? 
Is it that as civilisation advances men should have more money, 
more luxury, more of what is called enjoyment? or is it that they 
should become better men, and have more of what is called virtue ? 
They all admit, in words, that virtue ought to be first. They all, 
in practice, put enjoyment first, and the freer they are the more 
they run after enjoyment. But if free government is the best form 
of government, it requires the best kind of men; it can only succeed 
when the citizens aim consistently at high and worthy objects. Very 
mean creatures can be governed tolerably by kings and nobles. 
Only those who have a high standard of character are able to govern 
themselves. Unfortunately, he says, the average of men never really 
recognise this, and never really believe it. They demand freedom, 
but they mean by freedom the power of doing what they like, and 
of getting what they like. They will talk finely about the beauty 
of goodness, but their working faith is in the beauty of money. 
Give them money, they think, and the rest will follow of itself. 

You remember Tennyson’s Northern Farmer :— 


‘*°Tisn’t them as has money as breaks into houses and steals, 
Them as has coats to their backs and takes their regular meals.” 


Becky Sharp thought it would be very easy to be good with £5,000 
a year. The creed is as old as Aristotle’s time. The citizens in the 
Greek states, he says, were entirely persuaded that the essential 
thing was to have means enough to enjoy life. Courage, temper- 
ance, justice, wisdom, were of course very desirable things, and 
people ought not to be without them ; but if they were only well off 
there was no fear but there would be virtue enough, and accord- 
ingly the real subject which occupied every man’s mind was how to 
better his condition. 

Now Aristotle knew very well that it was good for men to better 
their condition. Even Dr. Johnson said that they could hardly be 
more innocently employed than in making money. It is every one’s 
business to provide an honest living for himself and his family. But 
the question is, how they will make it; and if money is the end on 
which their minds are fixed, they are not particular about the how. 
A man has work to do, and he is bound to do it honestly; yet it 
sometimes happens that he can make more money by doing it dis- 
honestly. If the first object of existence is to become rich, Aristotle 
declares that the moral tone of the community is certain to be 
lowered to the level of the general creed, and discontent will follow, 
and faction and political corruption, and corruption will make an end 
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of liberty. All may be virtuous, but all cannot be rich. Of money, 
as of the things which money symbolises, there is but a limited 
quantity. If a few have very much, many must have little and 
some have none; and in a state where rich and poor have equal 
political power, inequality of wealth is peculiarly hard to bear. It 
is endured easily under monarchies and aristocracies, The imagina- 
tions of men are governed by custom. When they see certain of 
their fellow-creatures born to rank and authority, they regard them 
as a different order of beings. It is no hardship to the labourer 
to live in a smoky cabin while the noble lord lives in luxury in a 
palace. Nature has so ordered it, and there isan end. But it is 
otherwise when political distinctions are abolished, when the noble 
lord and the labourer have equal rights and share equally in the 
government. The labourers may be patient while they do not see 
their way to a remedy, but the anomaly is galling, and they will in- 
disputably look for a remedy. There is no visible superiority in the 
lucky beings who have great possessions. They are no better than 
their fellows morally or mentally—very ordinary bipeds underneath 
their clothes. Thinking people, especially if their wits are sharpened 
by what they consider injustice, come to see that all wealth is the 
produce of somebody’s labour ; and if rich men, as is often the case, 
are contented to live in idle indulgence and do nothing to deserve it, 
the question will rise and will force its way into politics, Why should 
one man have so much and another so little ? 

Here Aristotle thought (I am speaking entirely of old times) lay 
the special danger of free constitutions ; and it was the greater from 
the shape which, under popular governments, politics tended to 
assume. The politicians divided themselves into two sections—partly 
from circumstances, partly from natural tendencies in the human 
character—and the leaders bid one against the other for popular 
favour. Parties came into being as a matter of course. The people 
made their way to power by degrees, the privileged classes fighting 
over each step. Division of feeling remained after privilege was 
gone. Interests survived of various kinds. There was a difference 
in the temperament of men: some were slow and cautious, others 
were enthusiastic and eager for change. The essential causes of 
difference had ceased, but two traditional parties still contended for 
supremacy, and as the distinctions grew more unreal, the more 
bitter faction became. Men of real ability, to whatever party they 
belonged, thought at heart very much alike. They knew that they 
could not stand still in a world of change, and they knew that if they 
let the horses run away there was the risk of an overturn. When 
there was no longer any question of principle the contention of parties 
in the legislature degenerated into a struggle for power, and the 
chiefs on both sides were driven forward by a fatal necessity to raise 
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new questions, to excite new hopes, and to appeal to passion to decide 
on problems which required the coolest reason. However able a 
man was he could not do his ability justice. His duty was to his 
party—his party first, his country after. Statesmen might see the 
truth, but they dared not act upon it. They were arranged in 
opposite camps, each advocating one set of opinions only, and 
denouncing their rivals as public enemies. They had often to 
thwart what they knew to be good, and to advocate what they really 
disapproved. If the result was music, the music was made out of 
discord. A genuine patriot could only exclaim, “A plague o’ both 
your houses ! ”’ 

The more unreal the differences, the sharper were the bonds of 
party discipline. Private judgment had to be laid aside. A man 
who intended to take a part in public life was forced to be one thing 
or the other. If he asserted his independence he forfeited confidence, 
and was held capricious and not to be relied on. Thus he could be 
only half himself. He had to trust to the opponents whom he was 
denouncing to supply the checks which he knew to be indispensable. 
It was as if, having received two eyes from nature, he had been 
required to see with but one, and instead of walking like a man, to 
stumble on a single leg. 

Under party government, as it is called, public life becomes like a 
court of justice: the people are the jury, the politicians are advocates 
who make the best of their own side, and only occasionally and by 
accident speak their real opinions. Often they know that the right 
is with their adversary, and they could argue better against them- 
selves. In a court of justice advocacy is in its place, every one 
knows what it means. Both sides require to be heard by impartial 
judges, and the opposite views, for the sake of clearness, are brought 
out by separate speakers. But in politics the cause at stake is the 
jury’s own, and passions are roused, and victory is fought for and the 
spoils of victory. The chiefs have to throw their hearts into the 
quarrel, to rouse their followers by passionate appeals, to fight against 
the party opposite as if they were conspirators against the public 
good. And yet it is assumed that on both sides in the state there 
are men of equal judgment and capacity ready to take the reins if 
necessary. And therefore a great statesman making a party speech, 
representing his antagonists as mean and blind and unworthy, can 
mean but part of what he says. He knows all the while that the 
very constitution which he admires would cease to exist if there was 
not an opposition to check and criticise him, and take a turn at the 
helm. Whether this particular phenomenon existed in Greece in the 
shape in which we know it, it is impossible to say. Very probably 
it did, for it rises out of the nature of things. At any rate we see 
the aristocratic and popular parties continuing to struggle, and alter- 
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nately getting the power into their hands, till privilege was at 
an end. Afterwards they survived as factions, and resolved them- 
selves at last, as it was mathematically certain that they must do, 
into the parties of the poor and the rich. As long as privilege lasted 
the war against property was in abeyance. When the level ground 
was once won, the new battle began between the few who had much 
property and the many who had little. Politicians who depended for 
their existence on having the majority behind them took up the 
question. Another class of men stepped to the front, and instead of 
prudent statesmen, the leadership passed to popular orators, who rose 
to power by inveighing against property. It was a good subject, for 
they were too sure of a favourable audience ; and here, in Aristotle’s 
opinion and Plato’s also, was the origin of the misfortunes which 
overtook the Greek commonwealths. 

In the early stages of their existence they had been ruled by the 
men who could best handle sword and lance; afterwards by those 
who had wisdom and knowledge. Then came those who could speak 
best on platforms and stir the hearts of the multitude. And it may 
be asked, Why should not those rule whose speech is most effective ? 
The best speaker is he who is quickest, readiest, best informed, who 
feels deeply and can make others feel. Eloquence is the very music of 
the soul, and every heart vibrates in unison with its enchanting notes. 
Yes, indeed, it is the greatest of human powers; and in the lips of 
noble men, and used for noble purposes, it is the best of human powers. 

But, like the sword, it is but a weapon. It can be used for truth, 
it can be used for gilding lies. It can be used by men who are 
pouring out the inmost convictions of their hearts; it can be used, 
and with tremendous effect, by men who meau no word that they are 
saying. In the Greek states the art of oratory became the one 
avenue to political power. If aman could make a fine speech he 
had the world at his feet. It was to this, therefore, that every young 
political aspirant devoted himself. Let him be eloquent, and he 
wanted no more. Without eloquence, truth, courage, knowledge, 
character, availed him nothing. There were schools of rhetoric all 
over Greece. There were professional crammers in rhetoric. Aristotle 
himself, in his cool scientific way, wrote a treatise upon it.’ The 
supreme artists themselves occasionally let out the secret. Demos- 
thenes, perhaps the greatest orator of any age, was asked to explain 
his mystery. He answered that it lay in acting, and he said it three 
times—Acting, acting, acting. The speaker was to accompany his 
words with such gestures, such looks, such inflections of the voice, 
as would best impress them on his hearers. If he was not speaking 
truth he was to imitate truth; that is to say, he was to learn the 


art of the stage player, who counterfeits emotions which he does not 
personally feel. 
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When I was in New York, Wendell Phillips gave a lecture there 
upon oratory. When I was asked what I thought about it, I said 
he had given a fair account of the business; but he had omitted one 
requisite, that the orator should have something true to say. I was 
answered immediately that the art, as an art, had nothing to do 
with truth. The less truth, the greater the skill needed to produce 
the effect. Thus the Americans hold oratory in esteem, but not in 
the highest esteem. They do not make their great speakers into 
Presidents. Abraham Lincoln, the best President they have had 
since Washington, had a sharp wit, but he never talked spread- 
eagleism. General Grant hardly ever stood on a platform in his life. 
A Yankee once observed to me, when he had been listening to a 
famous performer, ‘‘ A very small piece of soap will make a deal of 
froth in the mouth.” 

Indeed, the truly great political orators whose speeches are an 
heirloom of mankind, the most finished examples of noble feeling 
perfectly expressed, have rarely understood correctly the cireum- 
stances of their time. They felt passionately, but for that reason 
they could not judge calmly. Demosthenes, whom I named just 
now, stirred his countrymen with a voice like a trumpet to fight. 
Philip of Macedon. But his countrymen could not fight Philip of 
Macedon, and fell the harder for trying. If speaking could have 
saved the Roman republic, it would have been saved by Cicero. 
His orations against Antony were the finest ever heard in forum or 
senate. But they were only modulated wind. We have killed the 
king, he was obliged to say, but the kingdom remains. The mob, 
who one year made the streets ring with shouts for Cicero, shouted 
the next as loudly for Augustus. To fight against fact might be 
very beautiful and noble. The patriot, in his failure, could console 
himself as Lucan did. 


‘* Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 


Cato could still think that he was more righteous than the gods. 
But the gods had their way. 

Demosthenes, Cicero, Cato, were, however, real men. What they 
said they meant with all their souls. The professional orators in the 
Greek republics meant only to make their own fortunes. Most. 
organized beings are troubled with parasites. The parasites of 
governments, says Aristotle, are “ flatterers.”” The parasite of a 
monarchy is some smooth-tongued courtier, who winds his way into 
his master’s confidence, panders to his vices, plays on his weaknesses, 
tells him that he is the wisest of men, and has his reward in wealth 
and power. The parasite of a democracy, Aristotle also says, is the 
popular orator. His master is the people. He, in turn, plays on 
the people’s weaknesses, panders to the people’s passions, speaks to 
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them what will best answer for the present moment, careless of the 
next; and they, in their delight with him, say, Here is our wisest 
man, he shall reign over us. A state prospers by wisdom and 
justice. A state which knew its own interests would have put its 
flatterer in a sack with a stone in the bottom of it, and have sunk 
him in the sea. Aristotle, who admired real oratory as much as any 
man, declares that the tastes of the Greek states for these bastard 
professors of it, these flatterers of their follies, had been the rock on 
which their liberties had made shipwreck. Plato was more bitter 
still. To him, with his keen dialectic insight, the rhetorical art was 
itself contemptible, and from the powers which it exercised was 
absolutely horrible. He compares oratory to fashionable cookery. 
The plain truth was the wholesome loaf or joint. The flowing 
speech was the dainty side dish, made out of nothing and flavoured 
with poison. He draws a picture of a platform-favourite of the 
Athenian Aypos, his rounded periods, his metaphors and similes, - 
his starts and pauses, and the fine inflections of his voice; and then 
exclaims in a passion, “I declare that the meanest honest workman, 
who can neither write nor spin, is fitter to be trusted with the 
government than such a fellow as that.” 

For these orators understood their work. Liberty was a fine word, 
but words will not feed empty stomachs. Poverty was a fact and 
wealth was a fact, and the sure road to the people’s hearts was to 
stand before them with platitudes about eternal justice ; to ring the 
changes on inequality, and insist on an equal division of the 
common inheritance. Here, Aristotle says, in all countries where to 
make money has been the first object of life, is the Maelstrém where 
free constitutions are generally swallowed. It ruined Greece, it 
ruined Rome. We have seen the same symptoms in Paris in our 
own time, and wherever it appears it is the sign of a coming 
catastrophe. Socialistic equality is pretty and becoming in Utopia, 
but in this world it means taking away from men what they have 
themselves earned and giving it to others who have not earned it. 
Property may seem to be distributed unfairly. It may be often in 
bad hands and be badly used, but it represents on the whole energy, 
industry, and prudence. Those who have none are no doubt dis- 
satisfied, but their whole view of the question alters with their first 
savings. 

“Property,” said Hartley Coleridge to me once, “I hate the 
word—because—I have got none of my own.” 

When laws are passed which touch property, argument turns 
to violence, and despotism of one kind or another is not far off. The 
“tyrants” that were so much execrated in Greece had been mostly 
demagogues who had gone in for communism. Their shrift was 
generally short, but it lasted long enough to be fatal. When you 
have cut down a tree you cannot set it up again. 
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Aristotle makes one very wise observation. All forms of govern- 
ment, he says, should study the interests of those classes which are 
least represented in them. Kings and nobles should take care of the 
poor. Democracies should be especially careful how they meddle 
with property. No free commonwealth ever has been or ever will be 
of steady continuance which does not secure men in the possession 
and enjoyment of what they have lawfully made their own. 

Philosophers have said that the institution of property is the cause 
of all crime and all misery. It began, they say, in Paradise. All 
was perfect there except the fatal prohibition, “Il est défendu a 
toucher les pommes.” Plato made property common in his ideal 
commonwealth. The first Christians tried the experiment prac- 
tically. In later days we have heard the cry, “ La propriété c’est le 
vol,’ and the Tuileries was burnt down for a light to read the 
doctrine by. It is like a wave washing against the rocks of human 
instinct. A division of property, if carried out at all, can be carried 
out only under an absolute military rule, for free men will not con- 
sent to it. 

People are misled, says Aristotle, by the word Freedom. They 
think it means that all shall share and share alike; that every one 
shall do as he pleases, because to’do as he does not please is to be a 
slave ; that there shall be no government, or as little government as 
possible. That is to say, they will be either savages or angels, because 
among imperfect progressive human beings the state of things which 
they desire cannot be. 

So for the third time he reverts to his first question, What is 
the purpose of life? It is not to have all that we wish, but to 
become good men. The test of a nation’s condition is not its wealth, 
but the character of the men that it is producing. If as individuals 
they are manly, and just, and temperate, and wise, they are fit for 
political freedom, and when they have it they will be able to keep it. 
The sum of his advice is something like this. Make money if you 
will, but let it be your second object, not your first. Endeavour first 
to be good, and money enough will follow. Do not seek for empire. 
You are free yourselves, respect freedom in others, or it may be that 
you will lose your own. True freedom means reverence for law. 
Do not meddle hastily with your laws. Institutions which are 
slowest to change last the longest. Respect property, and do not run 
away after fine speeches. Distrust orators. Reflect and reason. 
First and last remember, that each man’s chief business is with 
himself. If you wish to reform the state, begin at home. 

Then at the end he passes to education. Each state, he says, ought 
to have a system of education adapted to its constitution. Children 
ought to be brought up in the genius of the country to which they 
belong; and thus I too am brought round to our present meeting 
here, to those English Institutes which take up the work of educa- 
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tion when the schools leave it. Very briefly I must mention 
Aristotle’s views of education. 

Between the old free communities and ours there was one vital dif- 
ference. The Greeks were slave-owners. All hard manual work 
was done by barbarians, as the Greeks called them, who had been taken 
in warand sold. Aristotle justifies slavery. A certain quantity of 
mean work has to be done in this world, he says, and mean-natured 
men are intended to do it. The slave is improved by being placed 
under the authority of some one higher than himself, and the 
superior race has leisure to cultivate its finer qualities. So manual 
labour came in Greece to be thought a degradation suited only for 
beings who were but an improved kind of animal. Even freemen 
who worked for wages Aristotle placed outside the constitution. A 
man who sold his skill to others, he regarded as a slave in all but 
the name. 

Leaving work as beneath his notice, Aristotle says that the educa- 
tion of a free citizen in a free commonwealth should be in four 
subjects : grammar, drawing, music, and gymnastics. Grammar in- 
cluded literature ; drawing and music included art ; and gymnastics 
what we mean by athletics. He was contemplating evidently, there- 
fore, a set of gentlemen whose time was their own, and who had 
leisure to cultivate their minds and bodies to the highest perfection. 
Perhaps he might have found here, if he had looked for it,the explana- 
tion of the influences of those dreadful orators. 

Those critical and finished intellects were likely enough to over- 
estimate dainty and finely-turned periods. They had time to listen 
to them, and.if they so spent their time we can understand how 
many of them were poor. St. Paul found the men of Athens occu- 
pied only in hearing or telling some new thing. The aspiration of 
the Greek was to be like the gods of his own Olympus, raised above 
the petty cares of life; and however such a life might suit Olympus, 
it was not wholesome for earth. 

Modern England, modern Europe, has been trained on the exactly 
opposite principle, not that work is degrading, but that idleness is 
degrading, and that in work alone is salvation. That is to say, the 
Greeks were Pagans, and we are Christians. The Founder of Chris- 
tianity was a working man. The apostles were working men. St. 
Paul lived by tent-making while he was converting the world. I 
can but glance at the surface of this enormous subject. But you see 
on the face of it that Christianity had made an end of the notion that 
there was any dishonour in manual labour. 

In this country, as far back as we know anything in detail of its 
social condition, every village boy was educated to do something use- 
ful. Every lad who had to make his way in the world was appren- 
ticed to some art or trade. He was brought up to plough or to dig, 
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to be a carpenter, a mason, a smith, a seaman, a shopkeeper, a doctor, 
a lawyer, or whatever it might be. No idleness was allowed, not 
even (in the old days) to unfortunate eldest sons; and though 
music and drawing and the rest of it were well enough as ornaments, 
the essential matter was that every man worth calling a man should 
be able to maintain himself by honest industry. 

This was education as understood by our forefathers, and it accom- 
plished what Aristotle thought impossible. It trained up not a 
small township, but a great nation capable of constitutional freedom 
in its widest sense. The apprentice system may be melting away, as 
encroaching too much on liberty. For my part I think it is melting 
too fast. But if we take it merely as a scaffolding, it has left behind 
that fundamental change in the estimate of labour which can never 
leave us again. In an apprenticeship a lad’s occupation was his 
school. As he advanced in skill his mind advanced along with 
it. The clever mason became an architect or sculptor; the car- 
penter a carver of designs in wood; the chemist a man of science. 
Each trade developed into an art in which the intellect could grow to 
its full dimensions, while hand and brain went on together. This is 
gone. Machinery and the division of labour has made an end of it. 
The intellect cannot grow to much in making screws and buttons 
and gun-barrels, but an effect remains in studying men and giving 
them a grasp on facts; and schools and institutes must now do the 
rest. Books and newspapers, lectures and discussions, open end- 
less avenues of knowledge; and those whose days are spent in engine- 
rooms and counting-house can cultivate their minds in these 
associations. 

But it must be as a complement of work, not as a substitute for it. 
Work, after all, is the only real educator, for work alone forces you 
into contact with outer things as they really are. Nature allows no 
illusions. You must know the actual properties of what you have 
in your hands before you can make use of it. You must obey 
Nature’s conditions before Nature will obey you. So long as the 
English are a working people, I have no fears for the English consti- 
tution. But I distrust all mere intellectual culture: I distrust men 
who spend their time in reading and talking and what they are 
pleased to call thinking. If machines could be invented which would 
take the place of the old slaves, which would build our houses, make 
our clothes, cook our dinners, and surround us all with comforts and 
luxuries, while we had nothing to do but cultivate ourselves, I con- 
ceive that in the human gardens there would be more weeds than 
wholesome fruit, and that the liberties we are so proud of would 
soon go the way of the liberties of the Greek states. 

J. A. Frovpe. 














EGYPT FOR THE EGYPTIANS. 


Tue Egyptian question has been so much discussed in all news- 
papers and reviews, during the last six months, that I should not now 
approach it again, were it not to defend an idea I think favourable to 
progress, peace, and justice, but which is nevertheless rejected by 
both parties in England. I am convinced that if England leave 
Egypt completely to herself it will not only be a great misfortune 
for the true Egyptians—I mean by this term the Fellahs, #.e. the 
workers and producers of all wealth—but it will also retard the 
progress of civilisation in Africa, and imperil the future peace of 
Europe. At the present moment the English Government can settle 
the question with regard to Egypt as it thinks fit. It has received 
a tacit mandate from Europe, so to speak. The “‘ European Concert,” 
that is to say, Germany, has long urged England to establish a foot- 
ing on the banks of the Nile, to be able the better to impede the 
advance of Russia in the event of a possible invasion of Asia Minor. 
The Mediterranean States, in spite of a certain instinctive repugnance, 
are on the whole reconciled to the idea of seeing Egypt under the 
English protection, and every friend of humanity, of whatever 
nationality he may be, ought to be grateful to England if she would 
accept this uninviting mission. If this latter then do not take 
advantage of the present favourable situation, she will one day have 
to undertake a second expedition to Egypt under circumstances in 
all probability far less propitious, and which might result in compli- 
cations and conflicts. 

I know that the Government and public opinion in England are 
agreed in wishing that we should retire completely from Egypt, 
both in the interests of peace and for the purpose of maintaining a 
good understanding with foreign nations. There cannot exist a higher 
or worthier aim for an enlightened people to aspire to, but, in the 
interests of this very international harmony, foresight obliges us to 
desire that England should definitely guarantee order in Egypt, so as 
to prevent a repetition of such incidents as occurred in the course of 
last summer. 

When an end is to be attained it is necessary to take the road 
which leads to it. For the principle of peace and non-intervention 
to triumph, it does not suffice to enforce its immediate application at 
any cost; above all it is necessary to avoid any circumstances likely 
to induce awar. This is a point which ought not to be forgotten 
by those who have to settle the final resolutions concerning the 
Egyptian question. Those who wish England to retain no power 
whatever in Egypt should be at least logical, and cease to state that 
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the security of the Suez Canal is a British interest of the highest 
order—a necessity which the preservation of the Indian Empire 
exacts. They must go so far as to admit that England need not 
interest herself in what goes on in Egypt and Suez, and say that, 
after all, the worst that can happen is for vessels and troops bound 
for India to have to go round by the Cape, thus losing ten days or a 
fortnight, but taking a route which, in time of war, would be far 
less dangerous than the Canal. These are the arguments of men who, 
like Messrs. Bright and Richard, are absolute partizans of the non- 
intervention principle, and from their point of view they are per- 
fectly logical. But this is not at all the language of the Liberals 
now in office, or even of those of a more radical tendency who support 
them. The following is a quotation from Mr. Goschen’s speech at a 
banquet given recently by the Mayor of Ripon (Oct. 25th) :-—“ On 
the other hand, I trust that the objects of her Majesty’s Government 
will be so secured that it will not be necessary again to undertake 
an expedition such as that which has now redounded to our honour, 
but which has cost valuable life and will inflict some burden upon 
this country. The work must be done once for all, and that work is 
the security of our highway to India. That is the first and para- 
mount object, and the next is.to secure such good government in 
Egypt as will prevent anarchy and the imperilling of that highway. 
The Government have a stupendously difficult task before them in 
determining the best means of obtaining these objects, and, for my 
part, I think no man in a public position should at a time like this 
say anything which would tend to enhance the difficulty of the task.” 

In the time when Sir Charles Dilke could express his true 
opinions without any governmental responsibility, he spoke as Mr. 
Goschen does to-day, but with still greater precision. At Chelsea in 
1877, he says, “‘As for Egypt, there was much to be said for the 
view that our route to India should not be in the hands of a Power 
so exposed to frequent wars as Turkey. The alternatives are the 
independence of the Khedive or annexation to Great Britain ; for it 
was clear that we had passed the point of tolerating its annexation 
by any other European Power. The independence of Egypt meant 
the continuation of the present infamous government of that 
country.” 

The other alternative, that is to say, “annexation,” enforced it- 
self, therefore, even at that time, according to the orator’s views, 
and we must remember that when Sir Charles Dilke spoke thus, no 
event had occurred which could give a foresight of the necessity of 
thisalternative. But his knowledge of the general state of affairs in 
the East led him, even then, to foresee future complications, and the 
part England would be called upon to act. 

At about the same period, contending against the bellicose spirit 
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exhibited by the English people following up the hostile attitude of 
Lord Beaconsfield towards Russia, I maintained in this Review, 
(July 1877 and February 1878), that, rather than declare war with 
Russia, it would be better, as a precautionary measure, to occupy 
Egypt and Cyprus. 


‘Tam, for my part, thoroughly convinced that in our days the possession of 
colonies is a source of weakness rather than of strength to the mother-country. 
I think that Mr. Lowe is right in maintaining that even the loss of India 
would nowise diminish the power and greatness of England. I have always 
considered the voluntary cession of the Ionian Isles to Greece as one of the 
wisest as well as one of the most honourable acts of English policy. But, in 
the case of Egypt, there is, unfortunately for England, a logical and humani- 
tarian necessity to which she will have sooner or later to submit. Fortunate 
are small countries such as Switzerland and Belgium, which, like worthy 
middle-class citizens, have nothing to do but to let their life flow on in peaceful 
obscurity. But great nations, like great men, have a mission to fulfil which 
they must accept asa duty. If they refuse it they are punished. It is not for 
nothing that England has set the world the example of constitutional liberty, 
has scattered over the four quarters of the globe her swarms of Anglo-Saxon 
descent, and has undertaken in India to govern two hundred millions of 
subjects. Greatness has its obligations—Honores onera. The country which 
has done so much for the civilisation of the whole human race cannot satisfy 
herself with growing rich, with heaping up gold in the hands of her magnates, 
and slumbering on the pillows of contented opulence. From the humanitarian 
point of view what a benefit, what a conquest, it would be if Egypt could be 
directly submitted to the civilising influence of England. . . . At the same time, 
if Russia annexes Armenia, then there is a measure of precaution imposed upon 
England, and that measure is the occupation of Egypt and Oyprus and not 
Crete. Crete ought to go to Greece, because the national sentiment there is 
too much awake to be restrained. In Cyprus this is not the case; and, more- 
over, this island, transformed into a Gibraltar, will be a better and more com- 
manding point for the shores of Syria and the entrance to the Suez Canal.’ 


I venture to state that the events of this year have but confirmed 
me in the opinions I expressed here in 1877 and 1878. It is, there- 
fore, I request the permission to continue to hold them and to explain 
my motives for so doing. 

Do we recognise, with Sir Charles Dilke, that the time is passed 
when England could admit of the rule of another power in Egypt, 
and with Mr. Goschen, that the work must be done once for all and 
that this work is the security of your highway to India; if so, it be- 
comes clearly evident that England cannot entirely abandon Egypt 
to herself. Only those who are willing to sacrifice even the Canal, like 


(1) The suggestion of the annexation of Cyprus, which I first mooted in 1877, was 
most warmly protested against by my friends the English liberals.—Recollecting the 
immense progress that has taken place in the Ionian Isles since the English occupation, 
I remain persuaded that if England keeps Cyprus, she will gradually restore to her the 
prosperity of former times, which rendered her in antiquity the pearl of the Mediter- 
ranean. Every time thata civilised state raises a province from the brutalising Turkish 
yoke, humanity in general can but applaud. 
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Messrs. Bright, Richard, and Sir Wilfred Lawson, can logically hold 
a contrary opinion. 

How often the consequences of men’s actions are directly opposed 
to the end they aim at! When the bellicose “interventionist ” 
Lord Palmerston opposed the making of the Suez Canal, he was 
acting in accordance with the views of his adversaries, the “ friends 
of peace,” for he opposed the creation of what would evidently become 
a subject of intervention for England. When the “ great French- 
man,” M. de Lesseps, joined the Red Sea to the Mediterranean by 
means of French capital, he created an English interest, which was 
bound sooner or later entirely to withdraw Egypt from French 
hands. The Canal, this is what henceforth rivets England to 
Egypt, in spite of all that illogical Liberals may say to the contrary. 
Do you wish to preserve the safety of the Canal? If you reply in 
the affirmative, the deduction follows that you must maintain order, 
and a government not hostile to you at Cairo, and this you cannot 
effect without establishing your influence there as preponderating. 
It is this latter point which we must now demonstrate. 

The Turkish Empire, like all other Mussulman States, is founder- 
ing, under the action of an inexorable law, which was very clearly 
explained in this Review by Mr. Leonard Courtney (May, 1877) in 
an article of which I will quote but the last sentence. ‘I have 
sought to show that, on grounds of policy, we should cease to pursue 
the labour, foredoomed to failure, of maintaining the Ottoman Empire 
in Europe, and upon that issue I desire to be judged.’ This same law 
is producing its effects in Egypt. Just as contact with Europeans 
is destruction to the Redskins, because they contract the white man’s 
vices and complaints, without learning how to cure, or at least how 
to combat them, so the pretended civilisation, with which we endea- 
vour to inoculate Orientals, is for them a cause of certain decadence. 
We give them our “lights” which completely destroy their faith, 
their traditions, and their special virtues. The Turk formerly was 
sober, honest, true to his word, and a water drinker. The Turk of 
to-day, who has not been formed by the upper circles of Western 
society, such as diplomatists, is often a drunkard, a thief, and a 
deceiver, ready to do anything for money. We introduced into the 
East the European system of finance and credit. This merely served 
to increase senseless expenditure, ruining at the same time borrowers 
and creditors, and enriching only the bankers who issued the loans. 
There is a question now of introducing into Turkey and Egypt 
Western administration, with the perfectioned machinery of our fiscal 
system. If this be done, the tiller of the land will retain for himself 
a still smaller share of his produce than he has been allowed hitherto, 
while to the provinces it will be ruination, transforming them into 
mere deserts. 
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Formerly Eastern governments were despotic, violent, barbarous, 
and prodigal, as detestable, in fact, as it is possible to imagine them, 
but they lacked an organization permitting them to attain all families 
in a regular and infallible manner. The Egyptians have been at 
times more hardly treated, but never since the time of the Pharaohs, 
more thoroughly crushed than during the reign of Ismail, who 
brought them civilisation. ‘The Khedive,” says Sir Charles Dilke, 
“had abolished the slave trade near the Mountains of the Moon at 
the very moment when he was converting the whole population of 
the fertile Delta into slaves.” It would be just the same if a repre- 
sentative system were to be established, and this is what the English 
Liberals are now claiming for Egypt. If this ever really took 
place and functioned properly, it would be simply a more refined 
instrument of oppression in the hands of the well-to-do class, as the 
lower hard-working orders would not be represented. Look at Italy : 
there parliamentarism and “grand policy” combine to so burden 
the poor cultivators of the soil with taxes, that they are forced to 
adopt maize as their sole nourishment, and suffer in consequence 
from the pellagra. As an example of this, take Ouida’s novel, A 
Village Commune, which draws rather an exaggerated picture cer- 
tainly, but which nevertheless describes a misery only too real. 
Self-government is excellent in lands where the people possess suth- 
cient energy to be able to regulate their own affairs, as, for instance, 
in Switzerland and the United States. In Egypt it would be only 
an occasion of bribery and corruption. 

People say: what we wish is Egypt for the Egyptians.—Exactly 
so, but there are in Egypt two sorts of Egyptians—the Egyptian of 
the country, laborious, sober, docile, resigned, intelligent, but fearful, 
without strength to resist tyranny, completely crushed by an oppres- 
sion which has lasted six or seven thousand years. This is the 
Fellah, who is abused, ill-treated, despoiled, and whose labour 
nourishes every one. Above him is the Egyptian of the towns, 
Turk, Arab, or Syrian; the beys, effendis, pashas, colonels, or cap- 
tains, all those who live on the spoils of the Fellahs. If England 
now retire completely, she will deliver Egypt over to blood-suckers, 
native and foreign, with unlimited right of pillage. She would, in 
point of fact, re-establish that “infamous system of government a 
which Sir Charles Dilke stigmatized not long since in such eloquent 
terms, at Chelsea. 


It will be argued that the English’ cannot accept the mission of 


establishing justice and order everywhere. This is perfectly 


true for countries in which she does not interfere; but in Egypt 
she has occupied the country, thus provoking the burning of Alex- 
andria ; she has suppressed a “ would-be-called”” National Govern- 
ment, and restored the Khedive his power; she has undertaken the 
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task of reorganizing the country; she is, therefore, responsible for 
the present and the future on the banks of the Nile. It cannot be 
denied that the European control greatly ameliorated the condition 
of the cultivators. The country was prosperous, and the rate of 
interest fell to half what it had been. For the first time the poor 
Fellah was able to breathe, and more extraordinary still, it was said 
that he began even to amass some small savings. England will not 
admit of the double control being re-established. She is, therefore, 
bound morally to establish a government as good, if not a better, 
otherwise she could be justly blamed for the sufferings of this 
interesting population ; she would feel the remorse of her fault, and, 
may be, have to undergo the penalty of it. It is her duty to protect 
them, but it is also to her own interest to do so; for if the country 
become disorganized and impoverished, and fall a prey to disorder 
and anarchy, England, instigated by her present motives, would 
inevitably interfere again as she has now done. 

If she retire, this contingency will, indeed, arise, it may be pre- 
dicted with certainty. The causes of disorder and complications are 
both numerous and undeniable. The first which touches the very 
core of the question is this. More intimate contact with Europe, the 
infusion of European ideas, and the imitation of European institu- 
tions have undoubtedly led the Egyptian Government into a very 
grave and perilous transformation crisis, which may, sooner or later, 
occasion a revolution, or lead to its overthrow. 

The great number of foreigners settled at Alexandria and Cairo, 
all under the protection of their respective consuls, is also a subject 
of difficulty and contest, capable of being further increased by pro- 
tests and complaints with regard to the payment of interest on the 
loans. At any moment one country or another could, if it thought 
well, make this an excuse for intervention. Further, the departure 
of the English would be the signal for a recommencement of the 
former intrigues and struggles for influence, which would now be 
far more dangerous as the prize is higher and seems nearer being the 
reward of the most audacious. Others will seize upon the place left 
vacant, and will do their utmost to annihilate English influence, 
feeling the more desperate that it had so nearly obtained a complete 
triumph. 

It may be supposed that Tewfik is just now grateful to England 
for having restored him his power; but will these sentiments last, 
and who can say how long he will retain the position he now holds, 
if he be left entirely to himself? It must be remembered that a 
word from Germany sufficed to overthrow Ismail, although Berlin is 
very far removed from the Mediterranean and possesses no direct 
means of acting on Cairo. May we not foresee the case, for instance, 
of a Khedive hostile to England, and does not such an eventuality 
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become a probability when we reflect on the jealousies and resent- 
ment the English interference has called forth? Now if it be 
granted that, as Mr. Goschen says, “‘ The security of the highway to 
India must be absolutely assured,” and, I think, general opinion at 
the present time accepts this doctrine, then England cannot possibly 
tolerate a hostile Government at Cairo. Were she to do so she 
would be obliged to interfere again a little later, and under what 
circumstances ? Who would she have to combat? Would Egypt be 
again without an ally? This is a question which it is, of course, 
impossible to answer at once, but sufficient may be seen to occasion 
a feeling of uneasiness with regard to such a position of affairs. The 
case may be compared to that of a vessel approaching rocks at night 
who hears the ominous roar of the breakers, without realising their 
exact portent. 

It will not do to be dazzled by the marvellous military successes 
of the recent campaign. True, we cannot sufficiently admire the 
bravery of the soldiers who stormed the intrenchments of Tel-el- 
Kebir, thus terminating the campaign in twenty-five minutes; but 
this heroic action is a precedent as dangerous as it is admirable, for 
it must be recollected that the easy victories the French obtained in 
Algeria prepared their defeat in the Franco-German War. Just as a 
good chess-player, who plays constantly with a beginner, falls to his 
level; so an army, accustomed to fight against inferior enemies, 
adopts tactics and a manner of fighting which are death to it when 
face to face with an enemy versed in the present system of scientific 
warfare. If, then, corps of solid troops were to be formed in Egypt, 
like those they are endeavouring now to recruit, and especially if 
these were joined by an ally, England could not hope to terminate 
another campaign by a lightning stroke, as she has just done. 

All the arrangement now being carried out in Egypt under 
England’s direction, which might be a cause of progress and pros- 
perity for the country, would be the means of engendering oppression 
and pillage. Take, for example, the corps that Baker Pasha is now 
forming, composed of mercenary foreigners, chiefly Albanians ; is it 
not exactly the ancient Mameluke corps, which was only destroyed 
by one of the most atrocious and bloody executions of modern times ? 
The colonels commanding this army will be the true masters of 
Egypt, which they will oppress and turn to their own account. The 
Khedive will be the humble servant of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the military forces; to-day, Baker Pasha; to-morrow, a second 
- Arabi, Who will limit the war budget, the number of officers, and 
their stipend ? They themselves, for no one will possess the power 
to oppose them. The friends of peace have already indignantly 
protested against the creation of a corps of all-powerful janissaries, 
and they were more than right in so doing. If England abandon 
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all right of control, in this instance, leaving Egypt in the hands of 
this soldiery, she will be guilty of a crime to humanity which she 
will one day have to pay dearly for. Although Sir Charles Dilke 
states in the House that the Khedive made his own arrangements 
with Baker Pasha, and that he was a perfectly free agent in the matter, 
still it is perfectly certain that nothing can, just now, take place 
at Cairo without the consent of the English Government. England 
will be, therefore, responsible if, later on, the present re-organization 
becomes a cause for ruin and disorder in Egypt. 

In a book, entitled Belgium of the East,’ full of noble sentiments, 
but also of delusions with regard to Egypt, the author proposes to 
establish a neutral State on the banks of the Nile under the guarantee 
of the great Powers, and this State, like Belgium, to enjoy self- 
government and constitutional institutions. But between the situa- 
tion of Egypt and that of Belgium no comparison can be made. 
Since the Middle Ages, Belgium has possessed Communes proud 
and free, who held their own against tyrauny and oppression, 
and vanquished France at Courtrai, and it needed, indeed, all the 
power of Spain and the gold of the two hemispheres to subdue them. 
Egypt, on the other hand, is peopled by a race as incapable of resist- 
ance as sheep being led to the slaughter-house. What Mr. Dicey 
says of them is absolutely true: ‘The Fellaheen are the easiest peo- 
ple in the world to govern. They, and their fathers before them, 
have been so ground down by one set of taskmakers after another, 
that the possibility of resisting the orders of their ruler, be he who 
he may, hardly enters their minds.” No nation has ever retained 
its freedom unless it has shown itself capable of defending it if 
need be. 

A constitutional administration, then, would benefit only the 
“vampires.” The author of Belgium of the East quotes a passage 
of Sir W. H. Gregory, and it shows what may be expected from the 
sheikhs and the mudirs, to whose exclusive profit this sham Euro- 
pean parliamentarism would work. If it be desired that free institu- 
tions should one day be developed in Egypt, the work must be begun 
in the communes. The simplest and most illiterate peasants, like the 
Germans in the time of Tacitus, are capable of regulating the affairs 
of a village or of a tribe, because it is just under their eyes, and they 
understand the subject. They can elect their chiefs, their mayors ; 
and a complete local autonomy is thus established. Europe presented 
this spectacle in the Middle Ages, everywhere where despotism had 
not crushed out primitive liberty. Mr. Freeman very clearly demon- 
strates this. From communal institutions spring provincial ones, and 
this leads gradually to national representative institutions; but, at 


(1) Belgium of the East, by the author of Eyypt under Ismail Pasha, edited by 
Blanchard Jerrold. London: Aller & Co. 1882. 
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the present moment, in Egypt a constitution would but occasion 
disorder, anarchy, oppression, and concussion. 

I may cite another example of the intervention of England, which 
may either amend the condition of the population or prove to be a 
fresh iniquity. It is suggested to pay the indemnities to those burnt 
out of Alexandria by means of a fresh loan. That is to say that the 
poor Fellahs will pay for the ravages committed by the English or 
provoked by the English bombardment. It is a case of quidquid 
delirant Reges plectuntur Achivi. The tillers of the soil would be 
despoiled of the fruit of their labour, and their miseries increased, for 
the benefit of the European proprietors of Alexandria. England has 
it in her power greatly to diminish the odious injustice of this 
measure by engaging the Egyptian Government to stipulate, as a 
condition of the payment of the indemnities, that the Europeans 
henceforth renounce the exorbitant privileges, assured to them by 
the capitulations, of being exempt from taxation. 

I will now quote from Belyium of the East, p. 196, a passage of 


Sir W. Gregory’s where this iniquity is stigmatized as it deserves 
to be :— 


‘*T will venture to say that ninety out of every hundred of my countrymen 
are not aware of the injustice under which the Egyptians are labouring—the 
stately palaces, built by Europeans and by those who have obtained European 
nationality, in many instances by very questionable means, are untaxed ; the 
humble dwelling of the Egyptian, by the side of these mansions, is taxed at 
the rate of 12 per cent. on the valuation. But this is done through the capitu- 
lations with Turkey, it will be said—that is true enough; but it is perfectly 
easy for England to take the lead, and to let the Egyptians know we are taking 
the lead, in endeavouring to relax, under proper safeguards, this portion of the 
capitulations. Again, let a Maltese, or a Greek, or an Italian, practise a trade, 
or mount the box of an hackney-coach as driver, he is exempt from the tax on 
professions as being under European protection; but an Egyptian, striving to 
earn his bread in a similar marner, is taxed in doing so.” 


France partly suppresses capitulations at Tunis, and she is quite 
right in so doing, but England can and ought to obtain the same 
advantage for Egypt with regard to the exemption from taxation. 
There may formerly have been some excuse for such a regulation, 
but to-day it can but be qualified as odious. 

It results from these various considerations, that England, as I stated 
at the commencement of this article, ought either to permit every- 
thing in Egypt, which would be quite contrary to her recent policy, 
or preserve there a preponderating influence. It is a self-evident 
axiom that he who wishes security at Suez must keep order at Cairo. 
This preponderance could be preserved by maintaining a rigid hold 
of the armed forces. This point is all-important, for in the East— 
and in the West also, with the exception, perhaps, of England and 
the United States—he who can dispose of the army is master of all. 
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Of course there would be no question of granting exclusive privileges 
to the English to the detriment of other states, for England’s colonies 
accept goods from all countries and receive citizens of every nation- 
ality on a footing of perfect equality. All civilised nations have an 
interest in order and a good administration being definitely estab- 
lished on the banks of the Nile, both for the maintenance of peace 
and for the development of their own commerce; but England alone 
can carry out this task without an absolute veto being opposed to it. 
She ought also to call upon the other nations to assist her in this 
humane work of pacification, and this step would be of advantage to 
herself. The safety of the Canal, and consequently a just and stable 
administration in Egypt, is not only an English but an international 
interest. It would be necessary to institute an international com- 
mittee of supervision, but of course not only charged with extorting 
the entire payment of interest like the ancient control. The inter- 
national law courts in Egypt where the small states are represented 
gave general satisfaction, proving that the plan I suggest would be 
by no means impracticable. As it is universally recognised that 
England possesses a greater interest in Egypt and Suez than the 
other states, the presidency and chief influence could not be refused 
to her. ; 

In point of fact it would not be to the interest of any Power, not 
even of those on the Mediterranean, to dispute this. That France’s 
present situation does not admit of her thinking an instant of setting 
foot in Egypt, is clearly proved by the vote of the Chamber, which 
preferred overthrowing Freycinet’s Ministry to granting him the 
five thousand men he requested to occupy Ismailia. What are 
France’s true interests in this question ? That the Egyptian people 
should be happy and prosperous ; that Egypt should be well governed 
and free to trade with her, and to receive the produce of her indus- 
tries. English preponderance would insure this to her, and without 
her having to fear any European complications, while, at the same 
time, it would be an increased security for Algeria and Tunis. 
France has almost invariably defended the cause of true civilisation 
in the East, as Mr. F. T. Scudamore has recently shown ;! and it 
must not be forgotten that it was she who took the initiative and 
gave her capital for the making of the Canal, which is the principal 
interest now at stake. It would, therefore, be but justice to accord 
her a certain amount of influence. 

Italy would perhaps be a still greater gainer than France by the 
establishment of this international committee under English presi- 
dency. The more English influence is established the greater will 
be the security of Egypt, and consequently the development both as 
regards number and riches of the Italian colony on the banks of the 


(2) France in the East, by Frank Ives Scudamore, C.B. London: Allen & Co. 1882. 
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Nile, already the most important there. It is true England’s suc- 
cess caused some little resentment in Italy. Several men of note 
there remarked recently to me, “ With France in Algeria and Tunis, 
Austria at Salonica, and England at Alexandria, Italy could no 
longer breathe in the Mediterranean ; she would suffocate.” To which 
I replied, “These are mere metaphors borrowed from old ideas. Italy 
can but gain by civilisation being introduced into countries now ruined 
by the detestable government of Turkey. We Belgians are quite in the 
vicinity, not only of a small English army, but of London, Chatham, 
and England itself, with all her forts and her ironclads. This 
proximity, far from ‘ preventing our breathing,’ enriches us, and 
we are now, at great cost, improving the port of Antwerp, so as to 
draw thither as many English vessels as possible. In my opinion 
the best thing you can do is unreservedly to support England in 
Egypt, claiming of course for yourselves a share of influence.” 
General Cadorna, late Ambassador to England, has just published a 
pamphlet on the Egyptian Question, which has elicited a compli- 
mentary letter from Mr. Gladstone, and he therein fully approves 
the initiative taken by England, and condemns the attitude adopted 
towards it by the Italian press. It is not likely that Germany and 
Austria would raise any objection to an arrangement quite within 
the limits of the general sketches already given in their recent 
diplomatic communications. Would Russia protest? It is not 
probable, if her two powerful neighbours expressed themselves satis- 
fied. Spain, Portugal, and Holland, as maritime States possessing 
colonies in the extreme east ought also to be represented in the inter- 
national committee. The first resolution should be to sanction the 
neutrality of the Canal, that all ships of commerce and of war would 
be allowed to pass from Port Said to Suez without committing any 
act of hostility within its waters. 

It is quite impossible here for me to give any sketch of the new 
administration which should be introduced into Egypt. To do this 
it would be necessary to be perfectly acquainted, not only with the 
elements of the present Egyptian Government, but also with the 
views entertained on the subject by the great European Powers. I 
will only repeat the conclusion I cannot help arriving at, that if 
England retire completely from Egypt, she will have to return to 
the policy Mr. Gladstone foresaw not long since, which consists in 
maintaining that the security of the Suez Canal is not of sufficient 
importance to England for her to undertake the responsibility and 
the chances of complications which might have to end in a perma- 
nent intervention at either Cairo or Suez, while after all the route 
round the.Cape is always open to her. But if this argument be 
accepted, Alexandria ought not to have been bombarded or Egypt 
occupied. If, on the contrary, you maintain that the Sucz Canal 
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being the highway to India must be always open to the English, it 
follows that England must preserve a preponderating influence in 
Egypt; otherwise from one moment to the next a palace revolution, 
the hostile attitude of a Khedive or the chief of the army, or an 
intrigue menacing English interests, would oblige a fresh interven- 
tion, which would probably be attended with many more difficulties 
than would arise now, and might terminate in war. In the interest 
of future peace, therefore, it would be well very carefully to weigh 
all considerations before arriving at a definite decision with respect 
to this important question. 

When, in 1878, I expressed a hope that England, instead of declaring 
war against Russia, and sacrificing the liberty of the Turkish Chris- 
tians, would, in the interests of peace and humanity, take precautionary 
measures in Egypt, it was to me a sort of dream, a Utopia, in which I 
saw the English in Egypt commencing a great work of civilisation 
in Africa, and thus aiding the generous enterprise patronised by the 
King of the Belgians. I said (Fortnightly Review, July, 1877)— 


‘Thus they had come to that worst of all possible combinations—oriental 
disorder served by European financing. The lot of the slave in the Southern 
States of the American Union was paradise compared with that of the Egyptian 
Fellah. As I looked at these poor creatures, working all day long, and often 
half the night as well, to satisfy the inSensate and prodigal rapacity of Cairo, I 
said to myself, ‘Why does not Europe, that sends cruisers to suppress the 
slave-trade, send hither a few good regiments to put an end to these bar- 
barities ?’ Egypt, in the hands of the English, would recover the splendour 
of her antiquity. With public works such as those which Mr. W. F. Thornton 
has described in his excellent book on The Public Works of India, the extent 
of arable land, the numbers of the population, and the revenue, would all 
enormously augment. Thanks to the annexations conducted by Colonel 
Gordon, Egypt now extends to the great lakes of Central Africa, and she has 
thus become, in point of territorial extension, one of the largest countries in 
the world. Only let her pass under the protection of England, instantly the 
slave-trade is suppressed, steam navigation connects the interior of the conti- 
nent with the Mediterranean, and civilisation and commerce penetrate into an 
immense region of admirable fertility, and, by reason of its altitude, habitable 
by Europeans. By the Cape, by Natal, by the Transvaal, the English are 
advancing towards the Zambesi. Already they have astation on Lake Nyassa ; 
soon they will have others on Lake Tanganyika and Lake Victoria, The Inter- 
national Exploration Society, formed under the auspices of the King of the 
Belgians, will send into the country travellers, emigrants, artisans of every 
kind. It has been shown by Lieutenant Cameron that a telegraphic line could 
easily be established from Cairo to Natal and the Cape, and he thinks that 
railways, uniting the centre of Africa to the coast, would not be long in paying 
their expenses. If, therefore, England consented to fix her attention in this 
direction, an unbroken current of civilisation would speedily cross Africa from 
Alexandria to the Cape along the line of the high table-lands. The Anglo- 
Saxon race, mistress of Africa, mistress of America, mistress of Australia, 
would thus reach the fulfilment of its high destinies.” 


This idea was, I frankly confess, rejected on all sides, and Mr. 
Gladstone condemned it most severely in the Nineteenth Century, 
where he writes as follows :— 
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‘‘ Our first site in Egypt, be it by larceny or be it by emption, will be the 
almost certain egg of a North African Empire, that will grow and grow until 
another Victoria and another Albert, titles of the lake sources of the White 
Nile, come within our borders ; and till we finally join hands across the 
equator with Natal and Cape Town, to say nothing of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River on the south, or of Abyssinia and Zanzibar, to be swallowed by 
way of viaticum, on our journey.” —Nineteenth Century, August, 1877. 


One of your leading Liberals wrote to me recently to the same 
effect. 


‘With our utter inability to govern either Ireland or India except by force, 
who can desire that we should undertake another similar task in many respects 
of far greater difficulty ; and for what? Take away India and the bondholders, 
and what remains except abstract philanthropy, which has stronger claims upon 
us nearer home. As to India, read Rathbone’s article in the Fortnightly for 
August, 1882. Those who call upon us to make those sacrifices never think of 
our position twenty years hence. The plain truth is that England will then be 
living under the protection of the United States, with their 100,000,000 people 
and their immense resources—this must infallibly be so—and our business is 
to prepare for our humble destiny in the world of material force, and take our 
stand on our morality, our intellectual culture, and our manners.” 


In spite of these hard criticisms, my Utopian scheme is still dear 
to me, because I believe it may be realised, and were it to be so, I 
am convinced it would be an immense advantage for humanity. It 
is only a new edition, somewhat enlarged and completed, of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s Greater Britain. 

In the recent campaign the Indian regiments were of great service. 
Hindoos of the military and civil services could penetrate to central 
Africa, to the great lakes, the Zambesi, as they would not suffer from 
the climate. Thus the Oriental world itself would furnish the means 
for carrying Western civilisation through to the great “ Dark Conti- 
nent.” Old Indian civilisation, guided by Christianity, would 
spread over the neighbouring African coasts, and a new world 
would become subject to European influences. At the present 
moment even events are occurring on the Upper Nile which render 
a more energetic intervention of Egyptian forces desirable. The 
False Prophet is advancing on Khartoum and threatens to crush 
Egyptian domination in this province. Sir Charles Dilke was, per- 
haps, right in speaking with irony of the Khedive, who had abolished 
slavery in the Mountains of the Moon, but it is not less certain that 
a current of relative civilisation had followed the banks of the Nile 
as far as the Victoria and Albert lakes. Must all this be allowed to 
disappear, driven back by a return of barbarism? If a humane and 
just government were to be established in Egypt, if the inhabitants 
were no longer pitilessly despoiled for the profit of the bondholders, 
and more cruelly still, for their native masters, the country might 
gain sufficient strength to be able to spread to Central Africa. Let 
Europe, let England especially, endeavour to procure for Egypt the 
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inestimable benefit of a good government, and all the friends of 
pacific progress will bless them. I recollect that at the hotel at 
Suez we were served by Indians dressed in white; we were lodged 
in apartments furnished as in India, and lighted by candles protected 
by glass globes from the wind which might enter by the windows, 
which were always open. One might have imagined one’s self on the 
banks of the Ganges. I saw there, so to speak, the commencement 
of the realisation of this bright dream of the “ Dark Continent” 
being civilised by India, and of slavery everywhere abolished. 

If England draw back before the long and difficult mission of 
being instrumental in carrying civilisation into Africa, and if she 
will not even guarantee to protect the true Egyptians against their 
foreign and native spoilers, and insure to them the enjoyment of the 
soil they cultivate, it would have been better for her never to have 
interfered in Egyptian affairs at all. Then her purchase of shares 
will be absolute folly, the sending of the ironclads a mistake, the 
bombardment of Alexandria worse than a mistake, Tel-el-Kebir a 
useless act of heroism, and all the present interference at Cairo a 
mere series of issueless contradictions,—and Mr. Bright is right. 

EMILE DE LAVELEYE, 








CHARLES DICKENS. 


Ir is stated, and on the very best authority, that within the twelve 
years that have passed since Dickens’s death no less than 4,239,000 
volumes of his works have been sold in England alone! A long 
way the first on this astonishing list stands Pickwick, while David 
Copperfield, the second, is almost equally far in front of Dombey and 
Son; Little Dorritt has found nearly as many readers as Martin 
Chuzzlewit, while, with the exception of Edwin Drood, The Tale of 
Two Cities and Great Expectations take the lowest place. Nor has 
his popularity been confined to England or to English-speaking people. 
French, German, and Italian, Russian and Swedish translations of 
his works appeared during his lifetime; when he was still but a 
young man the pages of “ Boz”’ were devoured, we have been told, 
with enthusiasm in Silesian villages; Pickwick, it is said, and on no 
less circumstantial authority, was found equal, when all else failed, 
to the task of soothing the sleepless nights of Mehemet Ali; Mr. 
Forster has published a story of a strange half-human recluse who 
had built his cell amid the eternal snows of the Sierra Nevada, 
and who found in Pickwick and in Nicholas Nickleby the only inter- 
course with humanity that he desired. If it were true, as has been 
said by one who has certainly managed to refute his own words,’ if 
it were true that present popularity is the only safe presage of 
future glory, what an eternity of glory should await Charles 
Dickens! 

And yet present popularity, a vogue, how brilliant and irresistible 
soever it may be, or what manner of prologue it may furnish to future 
glory, is quite another matter from that glory itself, from the real 
definitive glory, the one thing, as M. Renan tells us, which has the 
best chance of not being altogether vanity. That posterity will 
regard Dickens as he was regarded in his lifetime, or even as we now 
regard him, is of course out of the question. ‘To the public,” said 
Professor Ward, in a lecture delivered at Manchester in the year of 
Dickens’s death, “to the public his faults were often inseparable from 
his merits; and when our critical consciences told us that he was 
astray in one of his favourite directions, the severest censure we had 
for him was that he was growing ‘ more like himself’ than ever.” That 
the critical conscience of posterity will have far severer censure for 
Dickens than this one cannot doubt, nor indeed can any one thought- 
ful for the fame of English literature desire that it should not. 


(1) Jeffrey. 
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“No man,” it has been well said, ‘can trust himself to speak of his 
own time and of his own contemporaries with the same sureness of 
judgment and the same proportion as of times and men gone by.” 
Even Goethe could not criticise Byron as he criticised Shakespeare 
or Moliére. Not, indeed, that Dickens rested from criticism during 
his lifetime. So sudden and universal a popularity as his, so original, 
so self-contained and self-reliant a genius, could not but attract 
criticism, or what often passes by the name of criticism among 
contemporaries, both kindly and otherwise. He found, indeed, 
plenty of both, but all or almost all the criticism he encountered in 
his lifetime took a bias of one kind or other, the bias of enthusiasm 
or the bias of opposition, the one perhaps an irresistible consequence 
of the other—the enthusiasm seeing all things in him because of his 
marvellous popularity, the opposition seeing nothing in him but that 
popularity, which, according to its wont, it made every effort to 
explain away. Neither bias is, of course, so strong now, and 
particularly the bias of opposition, which is in most cases the soonest 
counteracted by death. Nevertheless, to form a just estimate of his 
work, to weigh its merits and its defects and to strike a balance 
between them, is still perhaps impossible, must certainly, even for us 
of a later generation, be very difficult. Brought up, as most of 
us have been, in the faith of Dickens, whose earliest laughter has 
been stirred by Sam Weller and Dick Swiveller and Mr. Micawber, 
whose earliest tears have flowed for the sordid wretchedness of 
David Copperfield’s forlorn childhood, or for Florence Dombey 
toiling up the “ great wide vacant stairs,’ with her brother in her 
arms, and singing as she goes—who have stolen trembling after 
Jonas Chuzzlewit through that awful wood, or stared with face as 
pale as Pip himself at that grim midnight visitor in the lonely 
Temple chambers ; to such it must surely seem little short of pro- 
fanity to consider too curiously the old familiar pages, to stand 
afar off, contemplating with cold impartial scrutiny the old familiar 
figures, as though, like Trabb’s boy, we did not know them. 

And besides such sentimental hindrances, the temporary and, as one 
may say, local hindrances to all criticism, there are others which 
must always render more than commonly difficult, if indeed possible 
at all, an absolute judgment on works of fiction which deal so 
primarily, if not wholly, with the emotions as do the works of 
Dickens. ‘It is impossible to resist feeling,’ said George Henry 
Lewes, ten years ago in this very Review, in his paper on Dickens 
which moved the scandalised Forster almost to vituperation, “it is 
impossible to resist feeling. If an author makes me laugh, he is 
humorous; if he makes me cry, he is pathetic. In vain will any 
one tell me that such a picture is not laughable, is not pathetic; or 
that I am wrong in being moved.” There are no doubt some 
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passages in imaginative writing which one may fairly say should stir 
the heart of every man. One could hardly, for example, think 
very nobly of the soul of him who could read how Priam knelt at 
the feet of Achilles, ‘“‘and kissed those hands, the terrible, the 
murderous, which had slain so many of his sons,” without feeling 
that he was in the presence of a more than common sorrow; or who 
could not recognise the incomparable pathos that breathes in such 
verse as 


‘do not laugh at me, 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia.” 


Nevertheless, with works of a lower class, with works rather of the 
fancy than the imagination, we cannot in reason quarrel either with 
those who indulge in the “luxury of woe” over passages which 
leave ourselves unmoved, or with those who can read dry-eyed 
the words which unlock for us “the sacred source of sympathetic 
tears.” And so with Dickens’s humour. It is conceivable that 
human souls exist who do not laugh at Dick Swiveller or Mrs. 
Gamp. We should not, some of us, perhaps care greatly for travel- 
ling in far countries with such, or for passing many hours in com- 
mune with them anywhere; but it would be vain to attempt to 
demonstrate to them that they should laugh, or to insist upon 
regarding them as lost to all sense of literary or artistic decency 
because they did not. Wordsworth could find Voltaire dull; and 
what Carlyle thought of Charles Lamb we all know. 

Of course, with the other qualities or characteristics of Dickens’s 
work, as of all work—his powers of description, for example, of 
observation, his powers of narration and composition, his style and 
his literary workmanship generally—the case will be different. But 
these two, the qualities of humour and of pathos, so largely predo- 
minate all his work, that it seems to me almost impossible for any 
judgment to be absolute, to use Lewes’ phrase ; it must, I think, be 
individual. Still; from many individual judgments a deduction may 
perhaps be made which, though not in itself absolute, nor even 
tending to the absolute, may yet be of avail in promoting a sounder 
estimate, in counteracting the bias both of enthusiasm and opposition. 

Merely personal considerations, that “soul of good nature and 
kindness,”’ which Mr. Matthew Arnold has found so irresistible in 
David Copperfield, and which his friends loved so wisely and so well 
in the man, largely as such influences must always inform contem- 
porary judgment, will not avail with posterity, nor is it right that they 
should. Despite M. Scherer’s high recommendation, the historical 
method of criticism, the “analysis of the writer’s character and the 
study of his age” will not really insure the “ right understanding ” 


(1) Iliad, xxiv. 478-9. 
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of his work. It may enable us, no doubt, to account for much of his 
work, but not necessarily to understand, and surely still less to 
judge it. It will help us often to understand how the particular 
good comes to be so good, and the bad so bad; but to assist us 
in discriminating the good and bad it must surely be of little 
worth. Nevertheless, a clear knowledge of Dickens’s life and 
character, of his age and his position with regard to his age—to 
which knowledge Mr. Forster’s very full biography, ardent admirer 
and affectionate friend as he was, must always largely contri- 
bute—will go far to explain and to account for many things in his 
writings Which may puzzle posterity, which would certainly puzzle 
a posterity which had derived its knowledge only from that other 
friend of his who has described him as “ followed, admired, courted, 
lionised, almost idolised, by almost all that was wealthy and dignified 
and beautiful in society.” It will go far, for instance, to account for 
the extraordinary one-sidedness and the consequent ineffectualness of 
so much of his satire, and especially of his satire on the governing 
classes and the upper classes of society generally. It will go far to 
explain whence it happens that, despite his own disclaimer of “placing 
in opposition those two words, Aristocracy and People,”’ he yet seems 
so often unable to resist the temptation of the contrast, and always, or 
nearly always, to the disadvantage of the former ; to explain whence 
it comes, though he has avowed that he “ would not on any account 
deprive either of a single just right belonging to it,” that the rights 
of the one seem to him so much more just, so much more certain 
than the rights of the other. ‘I believe,” he said, speaking at 
Boston during his first visit to America, “I believe that virtue 
dwells rather oftener in alleys and byways than she does in courts 
and palaces.” A judicious use of the historical method will no 
doubt help to explain the grounds for this belief, to explain the lack 
of firmness in the step, of keenness in the eye, of sureness in the 
touch, as he gets farther away from the alleys and byways, and 
nearer to the courts and palaces; but to say that this method will 
be necessary to enable the reader to detect the faults which arise 
from the prevalence of these sentiments, and their too aggressive 
advocacy, is surely to attribute to him an incapacity for judging 
which no method of criticism hitherto revealed to man could really 
hope to counteract. Professor Ward has told us in his interesting 
and sensible little book,’ that there was “something singular in the 
admiration that Dickens and Carlyle felt for one another.” He has 
pointed out how many are the proofs in the former’s works of his 
“ readiness to accept the teachings of one whom he declared he would 
go at all times farther to see than any man alive.” He has 
reminded us how Carlyle, after an acquaintance of almost thirty 


(1) English Men of Letters: Dickens. By A. W. Ward. Macmillan & Co. 
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years, spoke of Dickens as a “most cordial, sincere, clear-sighted, 
quietly decisive, just, and loving man ; ” and he adds: “ There is not 
one of these epithets but seems well considered and well chosen.” 
“ But,” he also adds, “neither Carlyle nor Dickens possessed a 
moral quality omitted in this list, the quality of patience, which 
abhors either ‘quietly ’ or ‘loudly’ deciding a question before con- 
sidering it under all its aspects, and in a spirit of fairness to all 
sides.” One may observe, perhaps, in passing, that a man who did 
not possess the patience necessary to consider fairly all sides of a 
question could not well be called clear-sighted in the best sense of the 
word. But to know this, to know how deep the admiration Dickens 
felt for Carlyle, and his readiness always to accept the latter’s 
teachings, will no doubt help the future student to account for 
much of Dickens’s work, but will hardly help him to judge it. 
Again, the historical method, to keep it with us a while longer, 
may undoubtedly avail to enable the reader to account for that note 
of extravagance which is too rarely absent from Dickens’s work, and 
which, it seems to me, is likely to tell most strongly against it in the 
future—the want of a capacity of self-judgment and restraint. 
He tells us, through the mouth of David Copperfield,’ that his 
two “golden rules” were, “never to put one hand to anything 
on which I could throw my whole self; and never to affect deprecia- 
tion of my work, whatever it was.” Two golden rules, no doubt, but 
without the power of seeing and judging that work as it really is, 
no less certainly capable of leading the workman at times a little 
astray. We can hardly doubt that they sometimes led Dickens 
astray. Every one who has read Mr. Forster’s biography will 
remember the exuberant delight with which Dickens recounts the 
increasing sale of each successive work, without any apparent thought 
of their respective deserts. That his bad work should sell as well as 
his good suggested nothing to him, because to him there seemed no 
difference between the two ; the work he was for the moment engaged 
on was to him the best. “ Little Dorrit,’ he writes, “ has beaten even 
Bleak House out of the field. It is a most tremendous start, and I 
am overjoyed at it;’ and “you know,” he adds, “ that they sold 
35,000 of number two on New Year’s Day.’’ He can see no reason 
why this should not be; he sees no distinction, or he does not care to 
see any, between perhaps the worst book he ever wrote and one 
which is certainly among his best. We are told that he was extra- 
ordinarily sensitive both to praise or blame. No great writer has 
ever really despised or ignored either, whatever indifference he may 
have affected in moments of pique ; but with Dickens it is clear, from 
many things Mr. Forster tells us, and from much in his own letters, 
this only meant that he swallowed every sort of praise and rejected 


- (1) David Copperfield. Ch. xlii. 
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every sort of blame; that, in short, he was rather minded to regard 
the critics who did not accept all his outpourings unreservedly much 
as Mr. Micawber regarded his wife’s family, as, “in the aggregate, 
impertinent Snobs ; and, in detail, unmitigated Ruffians.” We may 
detect the same note, too, in what Mr. Ward calls his “ innocent 
ecstasies ” over the success of his readings, ecstasies which, as Mr. 
Ward so truly says, would in any other man have furnished him 
with inexhaustible subjects for parody. And still more clearly do 
we find it in his feverish descriptions to Forster of the manner in 
which he flung himself into his characters, and of the reality which 
their counterfeit emotions aroused in him. I will not instance his 
well-known letter about little Nell, for with that was interwoven 
the recollection of a real sorrow which removes it without the pale 
of criticism. But the death of little Paul affected him in an equal 
manner, and he seems to have regarded it as an equal masterpiece of 
pathetic writing. ‘‘Paul’s death,” he writes, “ has amazed Paris” 
(it was written in Paris), “‘ and all sorts of people are open-mouthed 
with admiration ;” and elsewhere he is described as throughout the 
greater part of the night of the day on which it was written 
wandering about the streets “ desolate and sad.”’ As far as the little 
girl is concerned, perhaps the balance of opinion leans towards 
Dickens; but certainly nowadays the majority of readers experience 
a sense mostly of relief at the premature blighting of the other of these 
two “opening buds.” Jeffrey, to be sure, thought it, as Dickens 
tells us, ‘the best thing, past, present, and to come;’’ and, indeed, he 
himself has told us how he “cried and sobbed over it,’ and felt 
his heart “purified by those tears:” but Jeffrey was then, we must 
remember, in his seventy-fifth year, and man, when past the three 
score years and ten, is apt to be a little apriéaxpus, as Medea says. 
Again, we find Dickens writing from Genoa, “ This book (The Chimes) 
has made my face white in a foreign land. My cheeks, which were 
beginning to fill out, have sunk again; my eyes have grown im- 
mensely large; my hair is very lank; and the head inside the hair 
is hot and giddy. Read the scene at the end of the third part twice. 
I wouldn’t write it twice for something.” Such a diagnosis as this 
is, perhaps, the most striking instance on record of what Mr. Ruskin 
has so happily styled the “ pathetic fallacy.” 

All that we know of Dickens forbids us to doubt that he wrote 
such things in perfect sincerity, and not merely with a view to 
effect, as so many distinguished men have written to a sympathetic 
friend in whom they foresaw a future biographer: to doubt that he 
really was, or—which is practically the same—really believed himself 
to be, in the mental and bodily condition he has described, whether in 
sober earnest he was so or not. And with this assurance do we 
not come at once to the secret of that want of proportion, of the 
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artistic sense of limitation and restraint, which, now showing itself 
in this phase and now in that, is the one capital defect of Dickens’s 
work? A man who could write about himself as he has so often 
written to Forster, and write in perfect honesty, could not, one 
feels, have the shaping power, the control of the true artist so 
important in all works of the imagination, so vital to an imagination 
of such astonishing fertility and vividness working without a basis 
of training and education—an imagination which many, by no means 
inclined to accept Dickens without reservation, have thought is not 
to be surpassed outside the works of Shakspeare. And just as Mr. 
Arnold has shown us how we do not conceive, or should not at least 
conceive, of Shakspeare as pre-eminently the great artist in that 
sense, which is the real sense, of the word, the sense of “pure and 
flawless workmanship,” so, it seems to me, we cannot properly con- 
ceive of Dickens, often as the word has been applied to him, often, 
no doubt, as it will be. It is not necessary to compare him with 
Thackeray in the sense in which such comparisons may be said to be 
odious, to affect to decide which is the greater of two so great writers. 
Hereafter, of course, such a comparison will have to be made, as it 
must inevitably be made in the case of all fellow-workers of im- 
portance in any field; but for us now, standing so close to them 
as we do, it were better, perhaps, to remember the saying of 
Goethe: “For twenty years the public has been disputing which 
is the greatest, Schiller or I; and it ought to be glad that it has 
got a couple of fellows about whom it can dispute.’ Neverthe- 
less, that unthinking partisanship which we so often meet with 
among the admirers of Dickens, and which “stares tremendous with 
a threatening eye”’ at the very name of Thackeray, is surely no less 
idle. To compare these two men—friends, contemporaries, each 
working in the same field of letters, to examine their different 
modes of handling similar, or nearly similar, subjects—to compare 
them, in short, in the sense of illustrating the one by the other, 
must surely be as inevitable as it should be fruitful. And so, in 
thinking of Dickens’s position as the artist, of the quality of his 
workmanship, in considering him, if I may coin the word, architecton- 
ically, there inevitably rises also in one’s thoughts the predominance 
of this quality in Thackeray. Profound as is my admiration for 
Thackeray, and ever fresh the pleasure with which I go back again 
and again to his writings, it seems to me impossible to deny that 
Dickens was the more abundantly gifted of the two; he had, I mean, 
a larger proportion of the gifts which go to make the writer of 
fiction, and those he had in which the other was wanting, or 
possessed, at least, in a less degree, are precisely those which com- 
mend themselves most immediately and vividly to the majority of 
readers, which take soonest hold of the popular imagination and 
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sympathy, and keep them longest. But the true artist’s touch, the 
sense of limitation, of symmetry, the self-control, the sure percep- 
tion, in a word, of the exact moment when “the rest should be 
silence,” which so powerfully impresses us in Thackeray’s best work 
—in such work as Vanity Fair, and Esmond, and Barry Lyndon— 
we never, or hardly ever, find in Dickens. And is it not by this 
quality, in this secret of consummate workmanship, that the novelist 
has, after all, the best chance of surviving; that the works which 
show this pre-eminently, or even conspicuously, are likely to keep 
sweet the longest? The fictions which paint the manners and 
humours of contemporary life, which deal with portraits rather 
than with types of humanity, with the individualities of nature 
rather, and not with her universal and eternal properties, must 
inevitably lose, for an age which cannot recognise the fidelity of the 
painting, cannot, perhaps, comprehend the possibility of fidelity, 
much of that which once constituted its chiefest charm. But the 
charm of perfect workmanship can never die. Tom Jones will 
outlive the palace of the Escurial, not because it is a picture of 
humour and manners, but because it is an exquisite picture. 

It has been the fashion with us to depreciate M. Taine’s criticism 
of Dickens; and there is, undoubtedly, something comical to an 
English reader in hearing that Dickens had not “the quality of 
happiness.” English wit, M. Taine says, consists in saying light 
jests in a solemn manner, and so “Dickens remains grave while 
drawing his caricatures.” Undoubtedly, too, it is a little startling 
to an Englishman to find that ‘French taste, always measured, 
revolts against affected strokes and sickly prettinesses;” and to 
find the critic gravely ignoring the one quality in which to most 
English readers Dickens stands pre-eminent—the quality of humour ; 
though this, to be sure, will be less inexplicable to those who 
remember how gravely M. Taine has quoted the cant use among 
young people of the word governor, as an instance of the high 
authority and dignity with which the father is invested in an 
English household. But M. Taine’s criticism is very far indeed 
from being all as wayward as this; on the contrary it is often 
remarkably just and acute. On this defect, for example, this want 
of controlling and shaping power, he seizes at once, and illustrates 
it very happily. ‘In a writer of novels,” he says, “the imagi- 
nation is the master faculty; the art of composition, good taste, 
appreciation of truth, depend upon it; one degree more of vehe- 
mence destroys the style which expresses it, changes the character 
which it produces, breaks the framework in which it is enclosed. 
Consider that of Dickens, and you will perceive therein the cause of 
his faults and his merits, his power and his excess.’’ And the effect 
of this “one degree more of vehemence” he often points out with 
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ional felicity. He shows how the source of those extraordinary 
2 descriptions of localities, and of phases of nature—a windy 
day, a storm, and so forth—which impress the reader at first with 
what seems their marvellous reality, is in very truth the 'imagina- 
tion. We often talk of Dickens’s astonishing powers of observation, 
and astonishing indeed they are; but too often they produce no 
more than a half result, because he had not at the same time per- 
ceptic 2, which is the crucible of observation. His observation kept 
him constantly supplied with a crude mass of material, on which his 
imagination worked often with wonderful power and effect, but the 
capacity for refining this mass, for selecting and shaping it, he had 
not. 

‘‘ An imagination,” M. Taine says again, “so lucid and energetic 
cannot but animate inanimate objects without an effort. It provokes 
in the mind in which it works extraordinary emotions, and the 
author pours over the objects which he figures to himself something 
of the ever-willing passions which overflow in him.” Mr. Forster 
has expended a great deal of somewhat clumsy irony in ridiculing 
this passage, but in truth it is only saying in other words that 
Dickens had in an eminent degree the temperament which admits 
the ‘pathetic fallacy,” the temperament, to use Mr. Ruskin’s 
words, ‘of a mind and body in some sort too weak to deal fully 
with what is before them; borne away, or overclouded, or over- 
dazzled by emotion.” Mr. Ruskin, it will be remembered, makes 
use of this phrase, the pathetic fallacy, to point the difference 
between the ordinary, proper, and true appearance of things to us, 
and their extraordinary or false appearance when we are under the 
influence of emotion or contemplative fancy—false appearance, that 
is to say, as being entirely unconnected with any real power or 
character in the object, and only imputed to it by us. And this 
fallacy, he says, is of two kinds—there is the fallacy of wilful fancy, 
which involves no real expectation that it will be believed; or else 
it is a fallacy caused by an excited state of the feelings, making us 
for the time more or less irrational. 

It would be easy to fill a volume with instances of this fallacy 
from Dickens’s works. M. Taine gives one from The Chimes,’ a 
description of the wind blowing in a church at night, and the 
famous description of Venice is full of them.” But, indeed, Dickens 
hardly ever describes the aspects or the workings of Nature without 
having recourse to it, at first unintentionally, as “ borne away, or 
overclouded by emotion ;” latterly because he found it very popular 
(for, as Mr. Ruskin says, much of our favourite writing, though he 
is dealing only with poetry, is full of it, and we like it all the more 


(1) The Chimes, first quarter. “ For the night wind bas a dismal trick of wandering 
round and round a building of that sort,” &c. 
(2) Pictures from Italy ; an Italian dream. 
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for being so), and because the vividness of his fancy made it very 
easy tohim. For, powerful as his imagination was, his fancy was 
yet more powerful. In all great writers the fancy at first overbears 
the imagination ; in Shakspeare’s early work, for example, in the 
Venus and Adonis and the Lucrece, the fancy is almost supreme ; but 
with the greatest, in time the imagination prevails. In Dickens, 
on the contrary, as time wore on, the imagination became weaker, 
and the calls upon the fancy in consequence more frequent and 
urgent: instead of the death of Nancy we get the death of Miss 
Haversham, and Mr. Sapsea instead of Mr. Pecksniff. 

Scott, when he describes a scene or an incident, does so in a few 
broad strokes; Dickens with an extraordinary number of minute 
touches, each one of astonishing accuracy and fineness, such as would 
have occurred probably to no other man. In reading Scott we are 
not at the moment struck with the felicity or the power of any par- 
ticular touch, but the general impression left upon our imagination 
is singularly precise and luminous. On the other hand, in reading 
Dickens, we are continually pausing to wonder at the quickness, the 
accuracy, the range of his vision, but the general impression is often 
vague and confusing from this very many-sidedness. He seems, 
as it were, to see too many things, and to see them all too instanta- 
neously, to allow his reader to get a clear recollection of any one. 
He catalogues rather than describes. Admirable in their way as are 
the pictures of the French Revolution in The Tale of Two Cities, or 
of the Gordon Riots in Barnaby Rudge, the impression of them 
we keep with us as we lay the book down is hardly so clear and 
strong as the impression left on us, for example, by the description 
of the death of Porteus in the opening chapter of The Heart of Mid- 
lothian. The most profuse and elaborate embellishments of Dickens’s 
fancy cannot vie with the stern and grand straightforwardness of 
the incomparable scene in Wandering Willie’s tale, where Steenie 
Piper goes down into hell to win the receipt back from his old 
master.’ Hazlitt says somewhere of Crabbe’s poetry, that he “ de- 
scribes the interior of a cottage like a person sent there to distrain 
for rent.” The illustration is not inapplicable sometimes to the 
method of Dickens. 

And yet at other times how large and free that method can be in 
painting scene or incident! Here, as elsewhere, Dickens can him- 
self supply the antidote no less surely than the bane. He him- 
self can show us how differently he works when he is describing, 
as M. Taine says, like Scott, ‘‘to give his reader a map, and to lay 
down the locality of his drama ;’’ and when “struck with a certain 
spectacle, he is transported, and breaks out into unforeseen figures.” 
If any one will turn to Great Expectations and read the description 
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of that fruitless journey down the river from Mill-Pond Stairs to 
-the Nore,' or to almost any of the descriptive passages in Oliver 
Twist, and then turn to Dombey and Son and read the description 
of Carker’s return to England,* he can make the contrast for himself. 
It is only natural that this want of proportion and control, this 
riot of fancy, should be most conspicuous on the romantic and senti- 
mental side of Dickens’s work. But we may trace it with more or 
less distinctness everywhere. We find it even in his own particular 
domain, in the scenes where he walks supreme, the mighty master 
of a humour incomparable and his own. There we are so completely 
in his power that he has but to wave his wand and we are prostrate. 
Yet it is impossible not to feel even here that he uses this power too 
indiscriminately, intemperately sometimes, and unreasonably. It is 
so rich and so wonderful, that humour of his, that we cannot but 
welcome it whenever and wherever it greets us. Yet when the 
“ burst of joyful greetings” is over, reflection will sometimes obtrude. 
There is an instance in David Copperfield—in which delightful book, 
by the way, instances of this or of any other of the writer’s defects 
are few and far between. It isin the scene where that “Hrrp of 
villany ” has forced his suspicions on the old Doctor, and has dragged 
David in as his unwilling witness. David, it will be remembered, 
concentrating years of distrust and loathing into one moment, has 
struck the scoundrel in the face, and the singularly calm reception of 
the insult has not improved his temper. Then he leaves him: 
“‘merely telling him that I should expect from him what I always 
had expected, and had never yet been disappointed in. I opened the 
door upon him, as if he had been a great walnut put there to be cracked, 
and went out of the house.”* One cannot but smile at the quaint- 
ness of the fancy here, and one cannot but feel how sadly out of 
place it is in so serious, so pitifula scene. In Martin Chuzszlewit 
there is a still more painful instance in the description of the poor old 
clerk’s grief for his dead master, where he mixes up recollections of 
the counting-house with his sorrow in the strangest and most incon- 
gruous manner. “Take him from me, and what remains?” ° Every 
one must be conscious what a terribly false note is struck here. It 
is in such writing as this that Dickens’s vulgarity lies. He is not 
vulgar because he deals with common subjects—subjects which are 
called vulgar by his genteel depreciators, the Mr. and Mrs. Wititter- 
leys of our day—but because he too often deals with great subjects in a 


(1) Great Expectations, chap. liv. 
(2) The journey of Sikes and Oliver to Chertsey, for example, in chap. xxi., or the 


description of Jacob’s Island in chap, 1., and, indeed, the whole of that wonderful 
scene. 


(3) Dombey and Son, chap. lv. 
(5) Martin Chuzzlewit,’chap. xix. 


(4) David Copperfield, chap. xlii. 
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vulgar, an ignoble manner. There is extraordinary humour, and wit 
too, in the old clerk’s wail of despair—“Take him from me, and what 
remains?” but in the circumstance how cruel it is! how brutal, 
one feels inclined almost to say! It is, to use Joubert’s phrase, a 
monstrosity of literature. Professor Ward talks of Dickens’s cha- 
racters being as true to nature as the “most elaborated productions 
of Addison’s art.” But there is a production of Addison’s art in 
which an old servant bewails his master’s death in a very different 
fashion to this—I mean the letter in the 517th number of the 
Spectator. 

But who would speak harshly of Dickens, of that “soul of 
good-nature and kindness!’’ There are instances in plenty of this 
want of perception and proportion, where it exists only, and does 
not shock; where, too, it not seldom has an effect, though an inhar- 
monious, an isolated effect of its own. Take, for example, that so 
common trick of his, of pointing, of underlining, as it were, his cha- 
racters’ comical sayings with an explanation of his own—comical, 
too, in itself often enough—as though he were so delighted with the 
fun (and who can blame him for it!) that he could not leave it. 
The immortal Mrs. Gamp supplies an instance of it, in her magnifi- 
cent apostrophe to the “‘ Ankworks package.” ‘‘And I wish it was 
in Jonadge’s belly, I do,’ cried Mrs. Gamp, appearing to confound 
the prophet with the whale in this miraculous aspiration.”' If this 
were our first introduction to Mrs. Gamp, possibly some explanation 
might be due. But already, when we meet her among the steam- 
boats, we know her well, her marvellous phraseology, her quaint 
illustrations, her irrelevant turns of thought. Nothing could be 
happier than the explanation, but it is a mistake. ‘I wish it was 
in Jonadge’s belly, I do;” this ends it. Thackeray, let me say, is 
singularly free from this fault, which is of course by no means com- 
mon to Dickens. Thackeray never explains. He will talk often 
enough in his own person, too often, perhaps, some may think ; but 
while his characters are talking he stands aside and lets them speak 
for themselves. Take the scene at Rosenbad, where Warrington 
tells, for Pen’s edification, the great mistake of his life. 

“ By gad, sir,” cried the major, in high good-humour, “I intended 
you to marry Miss Laura here.” 

“ And, by gad, Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pounds,” 
Warrington said. 

‘How d’ye mean a thousand? It was only a pony, sir,” replied 
the major simply, at which the other laughed.” 

Does not one feel here how comical Dickens would have been over 
the major’s simplicity, how comical and how superfluous? And 


(1) Martin Chuzzlewit, chap. xl. 
(2) Pendennis, chap. lvii. 
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cannot one, too, conceive into what an ingenious labyrinth of expla- 
nations he would have led us as he followed that astonishing house- 
keeper over the galleries of Carabbas Castle?’ But Dickens him- 
self can sometimes be nobly free from this defect, and when free how 
far more effective he is. In one of Montagu Tigg’s speeches there is 
a capital instance in the speech where he seeks to impress upon 
Pecksniff his earnestness and good faith, and the necessity for their 
all banding together in the common cause, the cause being the 
money-bags of old Martin Chuzzlewit, then lying sick at the 
Dragon. ‘I give you my brightest word of honour, sir, that I’ve 
been looking through that keyhole, with short intervals of rest, ever 
since nine o’clock this morning.’’® How admirable is that touch, 
“T give you my brightest word of honour!” How the rogue stands 
before us in his unblushing impudence! Volumes could not say 
more; and, happily, it comes here in the middle of the speech, and 
Dickens cannot stop to add any words of his own to it. ‘ Under- 
lining,” he once wrote to Mr. Wilkie Collins, “‘is not my way.” 
Alas! is there another writer of equal genius who goes astray by 
this way more often than he ? 

How far a regular education would have supplied the one thing 
wanting to Dickens, or whether it would not rather have tended to 
restrict and weaken his native gifts without any counterbalancing 
advantages, has always been, and probably always will be, a disputed 
point. Mr. Bagehot was root and branch opposed to the notion.° 
Men of regular and symmetrical genius, he allows, may be benefited 
by it, but Dickens’s genius, he says, was irregular and anomalous. 
It would have been absurd, he argues, ‘‘to have shut up his observant 
youth within the walls of a college. They would have taught him 
nothing about Mrs. Gamp there; Sam Weller took no degree.” A 
regular education, in the sense in which the phrase is too commonly 
understood, might have done little to cultivate the peculiar faculties 
with which Dickens worked, and might possibly have given them 
a wholly different ply. It is clear that a nice appreciation of the 
Ethics of Aristotle would have added no touch to Mrs. Gamp; that 
Sam Weller would have profited nothing by his creator’s capacity 
for turning a page of the Spectator into Ciceronian prose. And 
Dickens, as he is, is so wonderful, so delightful, that it is, perhaps, 
no more than natural to distrust any proposition which might have 
tended to make him other than he is. Nevertheless his defects 


(1) Book of Snobs, chap. xxviii. 

(2) Martin Chuzzlewit, chap. iv. 

(3) Literary Studies ; Charles Dickens, vol. ii. 

(4) “Personne,” says M. Edmond Scheres, “‘ personne ne reconnait plus que moi ce 
qu il y a d’injuste, pour ne pas dire d’absurde, 4 demander d’un auteur autre chose que 
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exist, and are what they are; and, remembering what they are, it 
is surely impossible to doubt that some stricter intellectual and 
esthetical discipline than fell to his share would not have greatly 
lessened, if not altogether removed them. This prime defect, the 
defect from which all his others spring, the want of artistic per- 
ception and control, is precisely such as a larger and deeper 
acquaintance with “the best that has been said and thought in the 
world”’ would have been most instrumental in removing. It would 
have tempered his fancy and strengthened his imagination; it 
would have fertilised a soil naturally rich and productive, but in- 
evitably weakened by a system which drained without renewing 
the gifts of nature. When those splendid and untiring spirits which 
count so eminently in his earlier work died, as in the course of nature 
they could not but die away, it would have given him in their stead 
a second harvest, less easy to gather perhaps, and less alluring to 
the eye, but of larger grain and mellower growth. Reading alone 
does not, it is true, make a full man. “Reading,” wrote Burke to 
his son, “and much reading, is good ; but the power of diversifying 
the matter infinitely in your own mind, and of applying it to every 
occasion that arises, is far better.” But the power of diversify- 
ing the matter is of little avail without the matter. That 
Dickens’s acquaintance with any kind of literature was extremely 
superficial even Mr. Forster is obliged to confess; and though that 
thorough-going friend has sought to show that Dickens’s judgments 
on such literature as he had read were sound, he does not really 
prove much more than that he had read very little. No doubt 
the influence of his great forerunners, Fielding and Smollett, may 
be detected in his writings—of Goldsmith, the traces that Professor 
Ward discovers are hardly so clear—but it seems to me that it 
was less the way in which they worked that had influenced him than 
the material with which they worked. ‘His writings,” says Mr. 
Bagehot, “nowhere indicate that he possesses in any degree the 
passive taste which decides what is good in the writings of other 
people, and what is not, and which performs the same critical duty 
upon a writer’s own efforts when the confusing mists of productive 
imagination have passed away. Nor has he the gentlemanly instinct 
which in many minds supplies the place of purely critical discern- 
ment, and which, by constant association with those who know 
what is best, acquires a secondhand perception of that which is 
best.” Hard speaking, perhaps, but indisputably true. The constant 
association with what is best must be fruitful of good to every man, 
whatever his natural gifts may be, whatever the field in which he 
employs them. And high as must be our admiration for the work 
of Dickens’s unaided genius, to deny that education would have 
removed from that work so much of what is not best, and which too 
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often cramps and hinders what is, adds nothing to his praise; to 
allow it, takes nothing away. 

I have said that in David Copperfield Dickens is freer from defect 
than in any other of his works. It is rarely that public opinion has 
ratified an author’s judgment so completely as it has here. As we 
all know, this was Dickens’s favourite, and the reason we all know. ' 
It may be noted in passing how characteristic of the two men is 
their choice. To Dickens David Copperfield was, to use his own 
words, his favourite child, because in its pages he saw the reflection 
of his own youth. Thackeray, though he never spoke out on such 
matters, is generally believed to have looked not a little into his own 
heart when he wrote Pendennis. Yet his favourite was Esmond, for 
Esmond he rightly felt to be the most complete and perfect of his 
works ; in that exquisite book his art touched its highest point. With 
David Copperfield, no doubt the secret of the writer’s partiality is in 
some sense the secret of the reader’s. Though none, perhaps, have 
been so outspoken as Hogg, every man takes pleasure in writing 
about himself, and we are always pleased to hear what he has to say ; 
egotism, as Macaulay says, so unpopular in conversation, is always 
popular in writing. But not in the charm of autobiography alone 
lies the fascination which this delightful book has exercised on every 
class of readers. It is not only Dickens’s most attractive work, but 
it is his best work. And it is his best for this reason, that whereas 
in all his others he is continually striving to realise the conception of 
his fancy, in this alone his business is to idealise the reality ; in this 
alone, as it seems to me, his imagination prevails over his fancy. In 
this alone he is never grotesque, or for him so rarely that we 
hardly care to qualify the adverb. Nowhere else is his pathos so 
tender and so sure; nowhere else is his humour, though often more 
boisterous and more abundant, so easy and so fine; nowhere else is 
his observation so vivid and so deep; nowhere else has he held with 
so sure a hand the balance between the classes. If in the character 
of Daniel Pegotty more eloquently and more reasonably than he has 
ever done elsewhere, even in honest Joe Gargery, he has enlarged 
on his favourite abiding-place for virtue, he has also nowhere else 
been so ready and so glad to welcome her in those more seemly places 
wherein for the most part he can find no resting-place for her feet. 
Weak-minded as Doctor Strong is, fatuous, if the reader pleases, we 
are never asked to laugh at the kindly, chivalrous old scholar, as we 
are at Sir Leicester Dedlock ; Clara Pegotty is no better woman than 
Agnes Wickfield. And even in smaller matters, and in the characters 
of second-rate importance, we may find the same sureness of touch. 
It has been made a reproach against him that his characters are 
too apt to be forgotten in the externals of their callings, that they 
never speak without some allusion to their occupations, and cannot 
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be separated from them. In the extraordinary number and variety 
of characters that he has drawn, no doubt one can find instances of 
this. For so many of these characters, nearly all, indeed, of the 
comic ones, real as he has made them to us, are not, when we come 
to examine them, realities, but rather conceptions of his fancy, which 
he has to shape into realities by the use of certain traits and pecu- 
liarities of humanity with which his extraordinary observation has 
supplied him. Major Pendennis, and Costigan, and Becky Sharp 
are realities whom Thackeray idealises, makes characters of fiction 
out of. But Sam Weller and Mrs. Gamp are the children of fancy 
whom Dickens makes real, partly by the addition of sundry human 
attributes, but even more so by the marvellous skill and distinctness 
with which he brings them and keeps them before us. But in order 
to do this he is obliged never to lose sight, or to suffer us to lose 
sight, of those peculiarities, whether of speech, or manner, or condi- 
tion, which make them for us the realities that they are. And in so 
doing it cannot but happen that he seems to thrust those peculiarities 
at times somewhat too persistently upon us. In David Copperfield 
this is not so, or much less so than anywhere else, except, of course, 
in The Tale of Two Cities, Dickens’s only essay at the romance proper, 
where the characters are subordinate to the story. We may see this, 
for example, by comparing Omer, the undertaker, in David Copper- 
field, with Mould, the undertaker, in Martin Chuzzlewit. Mould and 
all his family live in a perpetual atmosphere of funerals; his children 
are represented as solacing their young existences by “playing at 
buryin’s down in the shop, and follerin’ the order-book to its long 
home in the iron safe ;”” and Mr. Mould’s own idea of fellowship is 
of a person “one would almost feel disposed to bury for nothing, 
and do it neatly, too!” On his first introduction, after old Anthony’s 
death, he sets the seal on his personality by the remark that Jonas’s 
liberal orders for the funeral prove “what was so forcibly observed 
by the lamented theatrical poet—buried at Stratford—that there is 
good in everything.” * That touch is very comical, but also very 
grotesque; it is a touch of fancy, not of nature. But when David 
Copperfield, as a man, recalls himself to the recollection of the good- 
hearted Omer, who had known him as a boy, the undertaker is 
revealed in a very different fashion. ‘To be sure,” said Mr. Omer, 
touching my waistcoat with his forefinger; “and there was a little 
child too! There was two parties. The little party was laid along with 
the other party. Over at Blunderstone it was, of course. Dear me! 
And how have you been since?”? Every one must be conscious 
of the difference here. 

“Coragio! and think of 2850,” wrote Macaulay in his diary, to 

(1) Martin Chuzzlewtt, chap. xix. 
(2) David Copperfield, chap. xxi. 
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console himself for some bitter pill of American criticism he had been 
forced to swallow. We need not cast our thoughts quite so far into 
the future to see that much of what gave Dickens his popularity, and 
still keeps it with so many of us, will avail him nothing then. Those 
qualities which so endeared his writings to the great mass of his 
contemporaries, and won the respect even of those who could not 
always admire the method and direction of their employment, will 
have for posterity no more attraction than will many of the subjects 
on which he so lavishly and dauntlessly expended them. Our de- 
scendants will have, we may be very sure, too frequent and too real 
claims upon their compassion to let them spare many tears for those 
rather theatrical personages which Dickens too often employed to 
point his moral. Harsh asit may seem to say, whatever his writings 
may actually have done to reduce the sum of human suffering will tell 
against rather than for them. It will always be so with those who 
employ fiction for the purpose of some particular social or political refor- 
mation ; for the wrongs they help to remove, and the evils they help 
to redress, will seem slight and unreal in the pages of fiction, because 
they have so long ceased to form a part of actual existence. A soul 
of good-nature and kindness is a quality we are right to recognise in 
contemporary work, and for that work it constitutes a special and a 
noble title to our praise ; but posterity will judge the writings of one 
whom their forefathers called a great writer by the sheer value of 
the writing, and such praise, if it be found to rest on no more prac- 
tical foundation, will seem to them, to use the words of one of 
Dickens’s own characters, pious, but not to the purpose. It is 
inevitable that much of his serious and sentimental work will have 
for future generations neither the attraction nor the solidity that 
it had for his own. For the tears he sought to draw, the graver 
feelings he sought to move, he went too often, if I may use the 
word, to local sources, too often to artificialh What Lamb said 
of comedy is surely true to a certain extent of all fiction: our 
“ fire-side concerns,” attractive as they are to us, cannot in reason 
have the same attraction for those who have never warmed them- 
selves at our hearth. Each age has its own fireside; each age pro- 
vides its own tears. The “ familiar matter of to-day ” will not be 
the familiar matter of to-morrow. It is the splendid sorrows of a 
Priam or a Lear that touch the heart of Time. 
‘«The cease of majesty 

Dies not alone; but like a gulf doth draw 

What’s near it with it; it is a massy wheel, 

Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 

Are mortised and adjoin’d: which when it falls 

Each small annexment, petty consequence, 


Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan.” 
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But the quality of a humour founded in the roots of our common 
humanity can never wax old nor die, and it seems impossible to 
imagine a day when the world will refuse to laugh with Dickens. 
The careless glance of curiosity, or the student’s all-ranging eye, 
may turn a century hence upon the little Nells and Pauls, the Joes 
and the Trotty Vecks; but the Wellers and the Pecksniffs, the 
Swivellers and the Micawbers must surely abide for ever, un- 
changing and immortal—immortals of lesser note, and with more of 
mortal mixture, but still of the same lineage with Falstaff. And 
then with the laughter that they stir will be remembered and con- 
fessed the real worth of the noble praise Dean Stanley gave to 
their creator’s memory, praise whose significance our own age has in 
truth too ample means for judging :—‘‘ Remember, if there be any 
who think you cannot be witty without being wicked; who think 
that in order to amuse the world, and to awaken the interest of 
hearers or readers, you must descend to filthy jests, and unclean 
suggestions, and debasing scenes, so wrote not the genial loving 
humorist we now mourn. However deep his imagination led him to 
descend into the dregs of society, he still breathed an untainted 
atmosphere around him; he was still able to show by his own 
example that, even in dealing with the darkest scenes and most 
degraded characters, genius could be clean and mirth decent.” 


Mowsray Morris. 








“THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND M. GAMBETTA :” 
A REPLY.’ 


Tue Fortnightly Review for November contained an article entitled 
‘The French Republic and M. Gambetta,” which has attracted con- 
siderable attention on the other side of the Channel, and especially 
in Paris. That article, while its appreciation of the subjects of which 
it treats is in many instances sound, gives expression to several 
controvertible opinions, and might convey to its readers a very 
incorrect notion of the political situation of France. I propose to 
reply briefly to some of the points raised in it, and I will begin by 
saying that there is one point upon which I shall not contradict its 
anonymous author. 

It is a certain fact that, after twelve years of actual and 
nearly eight years of legal existence, the Republic has neither 
fully realised the hopes of its advocates nor entirely belied the 
sinister predictions of its adversaries. France expected more of 
the Republic, and though the country is not unhappy, it experiences 
a kind of disillusion, and consequently is discontented. It sees that 
the political parties composing the Chambers are more undisciplined, 
more divided, more incapable of founding a sound and lasting 
government, than they have ever been under a monarchical system. 
The statesmen from whom the country hoped the most are discredited 
and worn out after a few months’ tenure of power; ministries 
succeed one another with such discouraging rapidity that the present 
President of Council is the fourth since the elections of the 21st 
August, 1881. <A painful feeling of uncertainty and instability is 
abroad, and for the first time for years the anarchists, the revolu- 
tionists, the men who made the Commune and their disciples, are 
beginning to be talked of otherwise than in speeches and newspaper 
articles. At Montceau-les-Mines and at Lyons deeds of violence have 
been committed which bear a certain analogy to those of the Russian 
Nihilists and betray their inspiration. A sort of panic was spread 
for several days among the bourgeoisie. That class has begun, or 
rather it has begun again, to understand that socialist declamations 
are not merely grotesque paradoxes at which newspaper-readers 
smile, and that theories of their kind may, on occasion, assume a 
singularly practical character. The first shock of terror has passed 
away, it is true, but the disquiet remains. Many persons who 
were quite sincerely converted to the Republic a few years ago are 


(1) The writer of this article, M. Jules Dietz, is the chief editor of Le Parlement, the 
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now asking themselves whether that form of Government is really 
capable of satisfying the first requirement of a civilised society, the 
need of order and security. The monarchical parties do not profit by 
this state of feeling, because they themselves are disorganized, 
and have neither chiefs nor programmes. They are divided into 
two principal factions, Monarchists and Bonapartists; but each 
of these two factions is divided in its turn into two branches, and, 
strange to say, under conditions more or less similar. Each has at 
its head a pretender who is disliked by one portion of his followers. 
While certain Monarchists await the death of the Comte de Cham- 
bord in order to rally round the Orleans princes, his heirs-presump- 
tive, certain Bonapartists await the death of Prince Napoleon in 
order to rally round Prince Victor, his son. Hostile parties thus 
divided cannot, at least for the present, be very dangerous enemies, 
and the author of the article to which I am replying is right 
in asserting that the Republic is still deeply rooted in our 
country. It responds too truly in certain respects to the quali- 
ties and to the defects of our national character for it to be believed 
to be in any serious peril. But it has most certainly lost a portion 
of its prestige, especially with the most enlightened and intelligent 
classes of the population; and all those who are solicitous for its pro- 
sperity and its stability must desire that it should not persist in the 
course which it is pursuing. 

What are the causes of this state of things, and wherein lies the 
remedy? It is upon these two points that I don’t agree with the 
writer of the article in the Fortnightly Review. 


5. 


The causes of the prevalent disquiet may be defined very briefly. 
For some years past French policy has been directed by Chambers 
and Governments who seem to have set it before them as a task to 
shake and disorganize all the institutions on which a State rests. 
There is not a stone of the edifice on which a hand has not been 
laid, not in order to replace it by another, for there is nothing to 
substitute, but merely to shake, to undermine it, and so to leave it 
liable to tumble down at the first shock. Constitution, justice, clergy, 
administration, finance, army, everything has been handled, sometimes 
violently, sometimes awkwardly ; and in this respect the followers 
and the foes of M. Gambetta have nothing to reproach each other 
with. There has merely been emulation between them. 

The Constitution of 1875 is not an ideally perfect Constitution, 
but it is one of the best that France has had for a hundred years 
past. It enabled the Republic to consolidate itself ; it resisted the 
crisis of the 16th of May, 1877; it secured in 1879 the peaceable 
transmission of the functions of Chief of the State from one person 
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to another, which is an extremely rare event in this country ; it 
gives satisfaction to all reasonable and sensible men, to all those who 
remember that France has worn out tourteen Constitutions since 
1791, and who think that is enough. This is not, of course, the 
opinion of the Radical party, who regard the system which prevailed 
in 1798 as the perfect type of a political 7égime—that of a single, 
all-powerful Assembly, governing by committees, without any Presi- 
dent of the Republic, without Ministers, or with Ministers who are 
mere clerks. That M. Clémenceau and his friends should dream of 
such a régime, and try to upset the existing institutions in order 
to realise the dream, that is, of course, in their ré/e; but it is much 
less easy to conceive that a party which lays claim to the title 
of “‘ governmental ” should, in a measure, associate itself with these 
tactics, and do its best to discredit the Constitution of 1875. This, 
however, is what the ‘Republican Union,” and more especially 
M. Gambetta, its chief, has done. Because, in 1880 and in 1881, 
the Senate rejected or amended certain legislative measures by which 
they held, they set on foot an active campaign against it on the eve 
of the general elections of 1881. They accused the Senate of being 
an obstacle to all reform, they loudly demanded a modification of the 
Constitution in respect to it, and roused public opinion so effectually, 
that in more than half the electoral speeches and programmes the 
revision of the Constitution figures as a chief article. Now they are 
sorry for having stirred up this agitation, which was impolitic, because 
it has been of no advantage except to the Radicals; unjust, because 
the Senate is an excellent assembly, animated by a very liberal spirit; 
sterile, because in no case can the Constitution be amended without 
the consent of the Senate, which will not lend a hand to its own 
mutilation. They regret their proceedings, and the revision is 
adjourned. It is, however, none the less true that the Constitution 
has been shaken by their attacks upon it, and that they would have 
done better to undertake its defence last year, if they wished to 
deserve the name of “‘ the party of government.” 

One of the principal guarantees of order and peace for a country 
is, next to constitutional institutions, respect for justice. That 
guarantee hardly exists any longer in France, and all the parties 
seem to have entered into a coalition to weaken it. Differing in 
this from England, we have a great number of judges. It is only 
to be expected that among these thousands of magistrates some 
should commit errors. The French judicial body, while absolutely 
irreproachable on the score of probity, has under certain circum- 
stances and in the person of some of its members given way to 
political passion. This was, above all, the fault of the legislation 
which, until last year, placed in the hands of the judge and not in 
those of the jury the decision in press trials. This was also a fault 
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of Governments hostile to the Republic, especially the Ministries 
of the 24th of May, 1873, and the 16th of May, 1877, who compro- 
mised the entire judicial body by trying to associate it with their 
policy. These Ministries are, however, things of the past, and the 
existence of the Republic is no longer in question. What was there 
todo? To remodel legislation so as to extend the competence of 
the jury, and thus to relieve the judges of their heavy and painful 
responsibility in matters political, and carefully to provide that for 
the future magistrates should not be involved in party conflicts. 
But this would have been too simple. It was thought preferable to 
undertake a campaign for the suppression or suspension of the old 
and venerable rule that secures fixity of functions to the judges and 
protects them against the caprices of Government. ‘“ Irremova- 
bility ” was attacked. There wasa double advantage to be got out 
of this; vengeance on the magistrates of whom there was a supposed 
right to complain, and the power, after they had been dismissed, of 
giving their places to one’s own friends. This work of rancour and 
passion is not yet accomplished, but only because the adversaries of 
the magistracy have not been able to agree among themselves as to 
the best means of disorganizing it. In the mean time, the entire 
judicial body is daily made, by three-fourths of the Republican 
journals, the object of attacks, threats, and insults, which are hardly 
to be imagined, and in comparison with which the recent criticisms 
of Mr. Gray’s newspaper in Dublin, so severely punished by Judge 
Lawson, are quite complimentary. The members of the Republican 
Union, the “ party of Government,” are not the least. zealous per- 
formers in this concert of abuse, nor the least violent. If the 
magistracy is at present stripped of all its prestige, powerless, 
enfeebled, it is in great part due to them that such is the case. 

They have also taken the initiative and the lead of that “ war 
upon clericalism ”’ which has so largely contributed to the division 
and the disquiet that reigns in the country. This is one of the most 
delicate questions presented by our French policy, one of those con- 
cerning which the greatest amount of falsehood has been uttered 
and written. I approach it, individually, without the very slightest 
prejudice. I am not a Catholic, and I deprecate as strongly as 
any man can the invasion of religion in the guidance of public 
affairs. I consider that it has been very well done to forbid all 
political manifestations by bishops and priests, and that the intro- 
duction of primary and obligatory instruction, and the suppression 
of religious instruction in the programme of the elementary public 
schools, are excellent reforms. 

On the other hand, however, it must not be forgotten that the 
great majority of the population of this country is Catholic, and will 
be Catholic for a long time to come. Any one who asserts the con- 
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trary either deceives himself or wishes to deceive others. The 
French peasant is not “clerical ;” he hasa horror of the re-establish- 
ment of the tithe (dime), or any other privileges of the clergy; he 
does not like his curé to give him political advice; but he “ holds 
by ” mass, and the baptism and first communion of his children ; he 
desires to have the benediction of the Church upon his marriage and 
his funeral. The Government which shall suppress all this, or, by 
ceasing to pay the clergy, shall force the peasant himself to pay the 
priest’s salary directly, will be an unpopular Government, and will 
tumble down quickly. The majority of the Republican. party has 
understood this, and does not dream of denouncing the Concordat 
concluded between the First Consul and the Pope in 1802, or of 
suppressing the Budget of Public Worship. But that majority 
consoles and compensates itself for this powerlessness by vexing the 
clergy in a hundred petty ways. It clips the salaries of the arch- 
bishops and bishops to the extent of some thousands of francs. It 
forbids the curé, not only to supervise the school, which is quite 
legitimate, but even to put his foot in it, out of school hours, in order 
to give religious instruction to such children as are willing to 
receive it. It is preparing a project of law which will oblige the 
young priests to pass three years as soldiers in barracks. It is pre- 
paring another which will permit the Council of State to inflict 
fines upon members of the clergy for the smallest fault, even for a 
mere absence. Ina word, this majority proposes to itself to recom- 
mence the Kultur Kampf in France at the moment when Germany 
has wearied of it. Such is the plan of campaign of the party whose 
chief is M. Gambetta. That plan was openly declared on the day 
when M. Gambetta, as Prime Minister, called to his side M. Paul 
Bert, a savant of great merit, but a professed atheist, and en- 
trusted the department of Public Worship to his charge. This was 
an actual defiance, not only to the Catholics, but also to all those 
who desire that the State, in its relations with that great social force 
which is called religion, should give proofs of tact and tolerance. 
Such acts are not, no matter what may be said, acts of government ; 
their only effect is to embitter people's minds and envenom quarrels. 

In a centralised country like France, where the population has a 
fondness for public functions, questions which touch the composition of 
the administrative personnel are of immense importance. Functionaries 
of every nature are reckoned by hundreds of thousands, and new 
posts are created every year. As the number of the office-seekers 
is three or four times greater than that of the offices, as every poli- 
tical personage, small or great, has a following to please, a number 
of friends or friends’ friends to provide for, the device of what is called 
the purification of the personnel has been resorted to, that is to say, 
the dismissal of a portion of the actual functionaries, under the 
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pretext that they are hostile to the Republic or that their adherence 
is lukewarm, and the replacing of them by ardent Republicans. 
This work has been going on for some years, and will evidently 
never come to an end, because each newly appointed official may be 
accused of half-heartedness by some better recommended competitor. 
It is difficult to understand at first sight that a custom-house 
inspector or an engineer must necessarily be an active political agent ; 
but it appears this is indispensable. No one who has not closely 
observed the facts can imagine the acts of injustice, the denunciations, 
the ugly intrigues, to which this system has given and is giving rise. 
Among all those who have defended and practised it, the members 
of the Republican Union have been the most ardent. They have 
violently attacked the ministers who do not go fast enough in the 
business of purification. When their own friends were in power, 
they made hecatombs of functionaries, and the most curious fact of 
all is that M. Gambetta himself was unable to resist the movement 
that he had helped to create. When in the month of December, 
1881, he appointed a talented journalist who had not always been a 
Republican, and a general whose political convictions were doubtful, 
to important posts, his own followers were displeased, and his choice 
of M. Weiss and General de Miribel was made a subject of vehement 
reproach. This was an irony of fate, but it was deserved. The 
lesson has, however, served no purpose ; “ épuration” is more than 
ever the order of the day. No functionary is sure of holding 
his place to-morrow, of escaping the spy system and anonymous 
denunciation, the effect of the malice of an influential person, or the 
envy of a competitor. Under such conditions as these the efficiency 
of the State becomes weakened ; its bonds are loosened ; the official 
is afraid of compromising himself and neglects his duties; and the 
active administration, as frequent examples have proved, becomes 
disorganized. 

The finances of the State have not escaped the general jar. They 
were re-established by the able hands of M. Thiers after the severe 
shock of the war, and consolidated until 1878 by a series of prudent 
ministers. Their present condition cannot possibly be described as 
bad, but it must become so if the course which has now been pursued 
for some years, and which was laid out by the Republican Union, be 
persevered in. It is that party who has most actively urged on 
the continuous increase of ordinary expenses, to such an extent that 
the Budget is augmented every year by 150 millions of francs, and 
at present is over three milliards. It is that party who, during the 
period of prosperity through which we have passed, opposed the 
conversion of the public debt bearing interest at five per cent., that 
is to say a reduction which would have been perfectly easy at the 
time and which England has often effected with success. It was that 
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party who encouraged the conception of public works on a gigantic 
scale, the execution of which was to cost, according to the first calcu- 
lation, four or five milliards, but which will in reality cost more than 
ten, and must oblige us to borrow immense sums, although our debt 
is already over 24 milliards, without reckoning the floating debt. 
Lastly, it is that party who are urging the State to burthen itself 
with a charge of several milliards for the purchase of all the railways 
of France and the transformation of the hundred thousand employés 
of the companies into public functionaries, a scheme so absurd that 
it is to be hoped no Chamber and Senate will ever be found to vote 
it, but which is proposed, has not been rejected, constitutes a 
perpetual nuisance to the numerous interests involved in the rail- 
way industry, and gives rise to constant uneasiness in the sphere 
of business. 

Our military organization is also in suspense. More than ten 
years have gone by since the war, and the edifice which was 
overthrown in 1870 has not yet been entirely reconstructed. It 
might be thought that at least its chief foundations had been 
laid. By dint of great efforts and much persistence M. Thiers got 
the National Assembly to fix the duration of military service at 
five years, with a provision enabling the young men who are des- 
tined to civil careers to acquit themselves of active service by a 
“‘volontariat”’ of one year. All this has been, or is about to be, 
upset. To please the electors, and at the risk of weakening the 
army, the most numerous fraction of the Republican party has 
inscribed a reduction of the term of service upon its programme. 
Notwithstanding the express provision of the law, the Ministers of War 
have, on their own authority, reduced that term from five years to 
forty months, and now, a project of law is submitted which will 
bring down the forty months to thirty-six, and suppress the “ volon- 
tariat.” Beyond all doubt this project will be voted; the majority 
of the Chamber will not have courage to refuse this concession to 
the exactions of the electoral body and to a false sentiment of 
equality. After a while three years’ service will be held to be too 
long a term, and two years will be fixed. 

Thus everything that constitutes a nation, all the fundamental 
institutions of this country have been handled, shaken, and dis- 
turbed during the last four or five years, and all this has been 
done with the concurrence and under the guidance and inspiration of 
the party of the Republican Union, of that party which now claims 
to be “the party of Government.” I have now pointed out, suc- 
cinctly, the reasons why it has no right to be so considered. I 
might complete this demonstration by a summary of the history of 
the various ministries which have successively held office since 
the beginning of 1879, and showing how M. Gambetta and his 
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friends have rendered those ministries impossible, each in its turn, 
how, by exercising their influence over all these Governments, with- 
out choosing to take any personal part in them, they have falsified 
every notion of Parliamentary Government and vitiated its action. I 
shall, however, confine myself to recalling one characteristic incident. 
In the month of February, 1880, M. de Freycinet, then President 
of the Council, caused the Chamber to reject a proposition, framed 
by the extreme Left, for the amnesty of members of the Commune. 
A few months later, under the same Ministry, M. Gambetta thought 
to make himself popular with the Paris faubourgs by resuming this 
proposition, by supporting it with his influence, by imposing it upon 
the Government, who did not want to accept it, and forcing M. de 
Freycinet to contradict formally, in June, from the Presidential 
Chair, and in the dread of a ministerial crisis, his own words 
spoken in February. We may judge whether incidents of this 
kind increase the prestige of a Cabinet and strengthen the 
Parliamentary system. Thus it is that M. Gambetta and his friends 
have opened the gates of France to M. Rochefort, M. Felix Pyat, 
and all the men of the Commune, of whom the country had been 
happily rid, who have been enabled quietly to resume their work of 
social destruction, and whose hand is plainly to be traced in the 
recent criminal deeds at Montceau and Lyons. I imagine that M. 
Gambetta has more than once, during the last few weeks, regretted 
that amnesty of 1880. But such regrets as those are tardy and 
useless. The heroes of the disastrous insurrection of 1871 are among 
us; they write in newspapers; they speak at meetings; they orga- 
nize secret societies ; they insolently announce that the game which 
was begun on the 18th of March and carried on during “the bloody 
week ” is still being played, that their turn will come, and then, 
taught by experience, they will know better how to use their next 
victory. These are, let us hope, empty threats. But the impudence, the 
impunity with which they are framed and uttered alarm the public 
mind, and sensible men say to themselves that the simultaneous dis- 
organization of justice, religious influences, the administration, and 
the army, in short, of all the moral and defensive forces of the 
country, is a bad means of protecting society against such enemies 
as those whom the Government has committed the error of re- 


calling. 
II. 


What is the remedy for this situation? The article published by 
the Fortnightly Review points out one in which the author of the 
article sums up all: the adoption of M. Gambetta’s system of 
government. According to him the principal points of that system 
are the establishment of a compact parliamentary majority by means 
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of scrutin de liste, and the maintenance of political and administra- 
tive centralization. In my opinion this is a very vague and inade- 
quate programme. 

I have no desire to speak ill of scrutin de liste, which is in many 
respects preferable to scrutin d’arrondissement, because it allows the 
deputy greater freedom from small local considerations. But we 
must not exaggerate anything, and to believe that the aspect of the 
Chamber of Deputies is going to be completely transformed, that all 
divisions will disappear, that majorities will become compact and 
ministries lasting, because each elector will write five, ten, or twenty 
names upon his voting ‘ ticket,” instead of only one, and because 
each deputy will be elected by a department instead of being elected 
by an arrondissement, would be to lay up a store of disappointment 
for ourselves. So long as universal suffrage is preserved—and every 
sensible man knows that it would be impossible to touch that—the 
form according to which this suffrage is exercised will be of some 
importance indeed, but not of essential importance. It is frequently 
said that scrutin de liste will give access to the Chamber to men of 
merit who are at present excluded from it because they do not 
possess sufficient local influence in such or such an arrondissement, 
and that, consequently, the intellectual level of the Chamber will be 
raised. I am rather afraid that scrutin de liste will mainly benefit 
the journalists of the chef-lieu of the department, who will prepon- 
derate in the committees and get themselves elected, and I am not 
yet convinced that journalists of the chef-Heu« of departments form 
the élite of intelligence. The truth is that the bitterness, the coarse 
and violent bluntness and personality of the political discussions and 
electoral polemics, the divisions caused by religious questions im- 
prudently raised, in every town and every village, have turned a 
great part of the population, and that unfortunately the most 
enlightened part, from any inclination to sit in the elected assem- 
blies. Almost everywhere in the provinces that which is called 
“good society,” men of the most intellectual culture and the best 
manners, refuse to take any part in politics, and leave the guidance 
of affairs to professional politicians, second class-men, doctors of 
inferior rank, and apothecaries. The upper class holds itself aloof 
from general interests, and does not even try to rival the influence of 
pothouse orators. The upper class does wrong, evidently, in acting 
thus; but I do not believe that scrutin de liste will avail to induce it 
to change its attitude. 

Let us, however, suppose that in one way or another the electors 
send that compact and solid majority, which is the dream of M. 
Gambetta and his friends, to the Palais Bourbon, and that they 
succeed in forming adurable Ministry supported upon that majority. 
All this is only a means and not an end. It remains to be seen 
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what will be done with these excellent elements, how the country 
will be governed, and on what principles. In all these respects we 
are in total ignorance of the ideas of the party of which M. Gambetta 
is the chief, and the article published in the Fortnightly Review 
is not calculated to dispel that ignorance. To tell us that political 
and administrative centralization, the Senate, and the Concordat are 
to be maintained, is to tell us what will not, but not what will, be 
done. To declare that a great era of reforms is to be inaugurated is 
to indulge in declamation, it is not to formulate a programme. I 
suspect that behind these fine phrases a great dearth of ideas is 
hidden. 

That this is the case is indicated by what took place between the 
14th of November, 1881, and the 26th of January, 1882, during the 
brief existence of M. Gambetta’s Ministry. Its work consisted espe- 
cially in the preparation of a constitutional reform which was unac- 
_ ceptable, while the really useful projects of law drawn up by him 
and his colleagues were of trifling number, and none of them was of 
a nature to change the face of the country. It was a little disap- 
pointing to see this “great Ministry” do so little business; but 
people “who knew” were not at all surprised. In reality there are 
no radical reforms to be accomplished in France at this moment. 
Legislation requires to be amended on a certain number of points, 
but these ameliorations are of a modest kind. M. Gambetta himself 
would be at a loss to find out others, unless indeed he should fal] in 
with the Utopian ideas of the extreme Left. I do not reproach him 
with this penury of plans; only, when one has no more to propose 
than the “ great Ministry ” produced, political and social renovation 
ought not to be promised, nor should the poorer classes be intoxicated 
with false hopes by being given glimpses of a future in which they 
shall want for nothing. The institutions of the country ought not 
to be attacked and shaken unless there be something to put in their 
place. In spite of the adoption of scrutin de liste, notwithstanding 
the formation of a majority, no solid government will be possible in 
France until these ways of acting and talking are abandoned. If the 
consolidation of the Republic be desired, it is absolutely necessary 
that men who claim to be men “of government” should renounce 
this system and return to the policy which they formerly pursued 
during the years which immediately followed the war, and in which 
the institutions of the country were in suspense. 

That the Republic has been founded in France is not due to the 
Radicals, but to the moderate party. The great majority of the 
country in 1871 distrusted that form of government. Twice it had 
been tried—in 1793 and in 1848; twice it had troubled the nation, 
bred tumults, and disturbed every interest. The remembrance of 
the days of June in 1848 had already killed one Republic, and was 
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sufficiently keen to prevent the birth of another. If a few men of 
moderate ideas, who had formerly been monarchists, but who were 
aware of the impossibility of re-establishing a lasting monarchy in 
France, men known and esteemed by the whole nation, had not 
taken Republican institutions under the patronage of their honoured 
names, if they had not pledged themselves to the country that the 
Republic should be something else than a régime of anarchy, vio- 
lence, and disorder, the Republic would not have been established. 
When M. Thiers, M. Dufaure, M. de Rémusat, and M. de Mon- 
talivet declared themselves on its side, the country understood that 
it was a possible government, and it was accepted. For some years 
the old democratic school, those who were called Republicans of 
yesterday, or “de la veille,” had sufficient intelligence and political 
sense to abstain from hampering this evolution of the country. 
They supported M. Thiers and M. Dufaure; they made it a 
point not to alarm the political susceptibilities or the religious 
belief of that portion of the population which was still hesi- 
tating. But when it had been, or seemed to be, definitively won, 
they threw off the mask. From 1878 onwards they held all appear- 
ance of moderation to be henceforth useless ; they urged their friends 
to the assault of the Government, of the Chambers, and of places. 
They have raised up and overturned six ministries in less than four 
years ; they have made of France that which I have briefly described, 
a country and a government in which everything is brought in 
question, in which all the institutions are profoundly shaken. If 
M. Thiers were still living, I am not at all sure that he would 
have found a seat in the Chamber at the last elections; in any 
case the majority of the Chamber would regard him as the 
worst of reactionaries. In his natal town, Marseilles, the municipal 
council refuses to give a site for the erection of his statue. To this 
pass have we come! It is evident that such a state of things cannot 
last. Already symptoms of weariness and discontent are manifesting 
themselves. The public mind is troubled by the division of parties 
in the Chambers ; it grows tired of the frequently recurring minis- 
terial crises ; it is alarmed by the events that have recently occurred 
at Montceau-les-Mines and Lyons, and which denote the underground 
action of secret societies and the feebleness of the administration. 
Nothing is more changeable than universal suffrage, unless indeed it 
be the French mind. If the Republic does not return to the 
moderate principles by which it was guided a few years ago, if the 
agitation of the country is to be kept up by a mean and ridiculous 
warfare against religion, if justice is to be disorganized, if fear of 
discontenting the Radical party is to prevent the application of the 
laws by which anarchist proceedings and incitements to civil war 
are to be repressed, in that case I do not say that the Republic will 
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disappear, but it will have lost its most solid basis, and any crisis 
may overthrow it. 

M. Gambetta and the party of which he is the head can do 
much to bring about or to avert those formidable eventualities. 
Although the influence of M. Gambetta has declined within the last 
year, he is still the most prominent man of the Republican party, its 
most powerful speaker, its most popular figure. Every Government 
whose adversary he may be will find it difficult to continue to exist ; 
but up to the present time he has not shown that he is capable of 
exercising power in a regular way as a parliamentary Prime Minister. 
He has prevented all the Cabinets from living, even his own. His 
kind of eloquence, his political past, his personal relations, all combine 
to make of him a Tribune of the People rather than the head of a 
Ministry under a parliamentary régime. But there is no room for a 
Tribune of the People in a Parliamentary Republic, the only one 
which can last in France, the only one of which M. Gambetta is a 
supporter in theory. Until M. Gambetta comes to understand this, 
and regulates his conduct accordingly, he will not be, whatever he 
may say and whatever he may think, a man “‘of government,” and 
he will be rather an obstacle than an aid to the consolidation of the 
Republic. 

JuLes Dietz. 
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In short, he is a very sensible man ; shoots flying ; and has been several times fore- 
man of the Petty Jury.—Spectator. 


WueEn the above words were written, shooting flying was attended 
by difficulties from which it has long since been liberated. The 
heavy single-barrelled flint-and-steel gun, which was used by Sir 
Roger de Coverley and his neighbours, was not brought up to the 
shoulder nor thrown upon the object very quickly ; while a ‘“ miss 
fire’’ was an accident to be apprehended at least once or twice in every 
half-dozen shots. What, however, we have gained in arms of pre- 
cision we have lost, perhaps, in more essential advantages. In the 
quality of their hunting grounds, the variety of their game, and in 
the absence of circumstances which cause both shooting and hunting 
at the present day to be pursued at times under somewhat disagree- 
able conditions, our ancestors had more than a compensation for 
blunt flints and damp touch-holes. But independently of these 
drawbacks, and regarded simply as one branch of field sports, it is to 
be feared that shooting in some respects has deteriorated within even 
the last quarter of a century. It has certainly become more arti- 
ficial than it used to be, more being thought of marksmanship 
and less of sportsmanship than was the case, perhaps, in the olden 
time. But still the love of the chase, of the art, that is, of finding, 
following, and killing wild game, which our forefathers understood 
by “‘ woodcraft,” is so deeply implanted in the English nature, that 
as long as England retains any of its sylvan character we may 
expect to see it live and flourish, though subject, unfortunately, to 
drawbacks from which it was formerly exempt. 

The first and indispensable condition of all genuine sport is that 
the object of our pursuit should be more or less wild: the second, 
that there should be a certain amount of labour and difficulty to be 
vanquished in compassing its capture or destruction; and in pro- 
portion as shooting combines these two conditions will it approach 
the perfection of sport. It is probable that deer-stalking combines 
them in a higher degree than any other kind of field-sport. But 
that is a separate branch of the subject, with which we are at 
present unconcerned. When people talk ordinarily of shooting, they 
mean the use of the shot gun, and to that we have confined our- 
selves in this article. By the word wild, it will of course be under- 
stood that we do not mean merely the increased vigilance and 
shyness on the part of game which comes with the advance of the 
season, but the wildness of animals which are reared without any 
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help from the hand of man, and do not willingly approach his 
haunts. 

Grouse shooting is allowed by common consent to bear away the 
palm from all other kinds of sport obtainable with the gun in these 
islands : by common, but not, perhaps, by universal consent after all, 
for there are some who prefer snipe shooting ; and many, again, who 
think cock shooting the very pearl of field-sports, wherever these 
birds are to be found in sufficient numbers, which, however, is not 
very often the case except in Ireland. To grouse, therefore, 
may be assigned a recognised supremacy, at all events among 
British game birds; nor will any one who has visited the moors be 
at a loss for the explanation of it. It is not that grouse in them- 
selves, either young or old, are more difficult to approach or more 
difficult to kill than partridges ; we should be inclined to say they 
are less so. Nor is it that in grouse shooting there is any superior 
variety, or more exciting incidents. The main reason is—and it is 
one of course which acts on Englishmen, who only visit the moors once 
a year, more powerfully than on Scotchmen, who live on them— 
that when once we have passed beyond the limits of the cultivated 
country, we find ourselves in the midst of a region which is the 
proper domain of the sportsman, and among game which is as wild 
as the mountains, We are now about to measure our strength and 
skill against steep and rugged hills, which seem the natural resort 
of wild creatures, and against a feathered race which have been 
total strangers to man till they rise beneath his feet from the 
heather. We have not watched them like partridges and pheasants 
from infancy to youth, and from youth to maturity, till their appear- 
ance is almost as familiar to us as that of our ducks and chickens. 
We feel removed from all the circumstances which invest sport pur- 
sued in cultivated districts with a flavour not exactly congenial to 
it. The sporting instinct within us is at once satisfied, and whispers 
that here it is at home. Such we take to be the great and funda- 
mental charm of grouse shooting, which, though shared to some 
extent by other kinds of shooting—which we have already men- 
tioned—is not inseparable from them, and is often absent. Second 
to this is of course the great beauty of the scenery, the delicious 
air, the sense of freedom from all the cares of life which is 
experienced on a Highland mountain six hundred miles away from 
London ; the renewal of physical strength and animal spirits, the 
immediate result of these sensations ; and the delight which one feels, 
who was tired by a few hours in town, at being able to walk from 
an early breakfast to a late dinner up and down the stony rocks, 
and through the deep wiry heather, without being more than 
pleasantly fatigued or ever losing his appetite for food. These are the 
delights peculiar to the Highland hills, and which sufficiently 
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account for the enthusiasm they inspire, not less in the veteran of 
twenty seasons, than in the novice who sees them for the first time. 

One other reason of course why grouse shooting may be preferred 
to partridge shooting is that grouse generally speaking are more 
plentiful in proportion to the ground, and that what is thought a 
good bag of the one means a larger number of birds than what is 
thought a good bag of the other. Three men, for instance, who 
would think thirty brace of partridges a good day’s sport, would 
expect to kill from forty to fifty brace of grouse; and so on in pro- 
portion up to the enormous bags which are sometimes made of both. 
It is likewise to be added that in grouse shooting we still retain the 
use of dogs, who are now nearly abandoned in partridge shooting ; 
and that between the turnips without dogs and the moors with them 
there can be no comparison whatever. We shall have something 
more to say on this point when we come to the subject of “driving” 
grouse. For the moment let us banish it from our thoughts. 

Let us rather suppose ourselves to be standing on the edge of the 
moor we are about to beat, with two or three brace of highly bred, 
highly trained pointers as eager for the sport as ourselves. We 
have come up to our ground through some cool green woods, 
which will form a pleasant background to the picture later in the 
day, and now have before us a wide expanse of purplish-brown 
heather clothing the sides of long ranges of hills, some swelling into 
rounded knolls, some rising into lofty peaks, some broken and jagged, 
now clear in the sunshine, now dark in the shadow, now misty in 
the clouds, as far as the eye can reach, and exhibiting every variety 
of outline, and every combination of light and shade which the 
painter could desire. From the spot where we stand the moor 
slopes gradually down to one of the innumerable little burns, which, 
cold and crystal, trickle down every hill-side, and thread their 
way through every swampy bottom, and then rise again beyond it 
to a considerable height overlooking a small loch and a stretch of 
low ground much affected by the grouse at certain hours of the day. 
It is now just nine o’clock; and the authorities decide on taking 
the ground straight ahead first, so as to get down to the loch about 
mid-day. Away go the dogs, the party forms into a line, and the 
day’s sport has begun. 

We have not long to wait. Rip, the white dog with a liver- 
coloured ear, suddenly pulls himself up as he is lashing over the 
ground at the rate of twenty miles an hour, and turning towards 
some big stones near the burn comes gradually to a dead point. 
The three guns encircle him, the keeper encourages him to creep a 
little forwarder, and then, with a great bluster of pinions, up spring 
six or eight big black objects, as they seem to you at the moment, 
and skim away over the surface of the ground in such a manner as 
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to make it difficult for a novice to distinguish the birds from the 
heather. Three are down ; one man has killed a good right and left, 
another has got one, the third has missed. Well, pretty well, 
for the birds rose against the hill, and sunk behind the stones 
almost as soon as they rose. This scene will serve for many others 
throughout the course of the day. But grouse do not always rise 
in this manner; sometimes the old cock will rise by himself, and 
after he is killed the whole brood will get up singly at intervals of a 
minute or two, so that one man may stand still and kill every bird 
without ever moving from the same spot. When they are once 
scattered, young grouse, I think, lie closer than partridges; and I 
have seen strong, full-grown birds allow themselves to be caught in 
the heather before they have once been shot at. It is not usual, 
however, to follow up coveys on the moors, partly because there are 
too many to make it worth while, partly because it is difficult to 
mark them down, and partly because it would lead the sportsman too 
far out of his beat. But it must be owned that in rejecting the 
search for scattered birds grouse shooting loses one great element 
of sport which partridge shooting still retains. 

By this time, however, our party has begun the steep ascent 
which lay on the other side the burn; and now the real difficulties 
of grouse shooting commence. Clambering up the sides of the 
hills, among stones visible and invisible, among holes and gullies 
which may at any moment lay you prostrate, you have still to keep 
a sharp look-out to know when the dogs have found, and to make 
your way to the point with as much speed and as little loss of breath 
as possible. Ifthe birds get up before you have had time to steady 
yourself, a miss is not at all unlikely. On the other hand, you are 
often rewarded by getting the most beautiful points imaginable at 
birds lying under the huge boulders which are scattered about the 
summits of the hills. There is the lemon and white dog standing 
now! Observe his attitude, on the edge of what is almost a small 
precipice, where a big stone projects over the ridge. He stands in 
a downward position with his head a little on one side, his legs in 
the position which so perplexed our old acquaintance Mr. Winkle, 
his tail straight and stiff. Everything proclaims that the birds are 
just under his nose; either beneath the stone in front of him or 
immediately on the other side. Two guns get above him and one 
below, out go a brace of young birds, and down they come as dead 
as stones. Such a moment as that is a lovely one in a man’s life, 
a joy for ever—if he happen to have been one of the killers. And 
so we go on to the low ground by the loch, where the broods lie 
thick, and the sport becomes exciting. The dogs stand, up gets 
a single bird, and comes down again directly. The shooter puts a 
cartridge in his gun, and just as he closes the barrels, whirr goes 
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another, who shares the fate of his predecessor, probably his parent ; 
a third cartridge is inserted, and at the same convenient moment up 
gets a third again right under his feet, followed directly by a 
fourth, which he kills right and left, for both are straight in front 
of him, and the others may not take the shots which by the laws of 
shooting are his. Two outsiders, however, give them a chance at 
last, which are both secured; so that here are six birds down before 
one is picked up. Luckily there are no runners, and all being 
promptly gathered, we adjourn to a neighbouring spring, there to 
rinse our mouths with a draught of its beautifully cold water with 
the faintest suspicion of alcohol intermingled for the stomach’s 
sake. In five minutes we are again on foot : a fresh pair of dogs are 
let loose, and after a little more shooting we feel we should be all 
the better for a fresh pair of legs ourselves. But there is no rest for 
us yet. ‘ Toho” is the cry, and there, a hundred yards away, by 
the side of a little patch of green moss, stands the liver-coloured 
veteran, Lancaster, stark and stiff, while fifty yards behind, his com- 
panion, York, has pulled up motionless, with the uplifted head and 
questioning expression characteristic of the dog who backs. It is a 
perfect picture, the prettiest point we have had. Quickly and 
quietly we make our way to the front. Beyond the moss is a little 
bit of a dyke, and the birds are just on the other side of it under the 
bank. They lie very close, and a minute’s suspense is like an hour. 
Something starts them at last, however; and a really good covey 
rises from the ground like partridges, and breaks away in every 
direction. Six barrels are discharged ; and then come the well-known 
questions : “ Did you get one ?””—which means that the speaker did 
not. ‘“No—did you?” ‘How many are down?” “Now, then, 
where is your bird?” and so on, till the melancholy truth can no 
longer be concealed, that only one bird is bagged for six shots. 
“ Well, Lam!” says the best shot of the party. “I told you how 
it would be,” says the thirstiest, ‘if you would go on without any 
beer.’ Public opinion, in the shape of the third gun, the keeper, 
and a walking gentleman who has joined the party, inclines to the 
thirsty man’s view, and it is decided that the late unfortunate affair 
shall be put down to want of luncheon. We have now, however, 
been on foot nearly four hours, so we all agree that the welcome 
meal and rest shall be the object of the next hour, and selecting a 
comfortable resting-place we await the arrival of the basket. Our 
morning’s sport amounts say to eighteen or nineteen brace, and as 
the afternoon and evening are the best time upon the moors, we 
have every chance of making forty. 

Opinions differ as to the best kind of luncheon for a shooting 
party. Much, of course, depends on the kind of shooting; but cold 
chicken or game is certainly preferable to heavier or more substan- 
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tial viands, such as the huge pasties which some men devour on these 
occasions. For those who can drink beer there is nothing better, 
though the difficulty of transport on the moors throws some 
obstacles in the way of the beer-drinker. Claret, cold tea, or 
weak whisky and water are the best substitutes. Not less than an 
hour should be allowed for rest, and if you have walked steadily from 
nine to one, perhaps an hour and a half may be better. Then the 
sport is resumed with renovated strength and spirits, and towards the 
cool of the evening, when grouse always lie well, perhaps the best 
shooting of the whole day will be had; but we need not pursue it in 
detail. We will land our party at home in time for an eight o’clock 
dinner, with an average of fifteen brace apiece, and leave them to their 
mutton and claret, and subsequent tobacco, well satisfied with them- 
selves, their moor, and their dogs, while we retrace our steps a 
little way to take up a few points which were passed over at the 
moment. | 

Let us premise, however, that every reader is at liberty either to 
enlarge or to reduce the above picture for himself according to his 
taste or experience. We may double the number of killed, bring 
out pdté de fois gras and champagne for lunch, and make the day 
consist of seven hours instead of ten, without violating the veracities, 
or we may bring down the bag from forty-five brace to twenty, and 
offer nothing beyond sandwiches for refreshment, with equal fidelity 
to facts. I have endeavoured to describe the kind of day which 
represents real sport, combining severe bodily exercise with a bag 
which shall have afforded every man just enough shooting to make 
him satisfied with his own skill, yet not sated with the practice of it. 
Many grouse shooters no doubt will think it a very poor day’s sport, 
and these may substitute any figures they please for those which I 
have given. 

But another question remains, and it is this: Are we for dogs or 
for driving? The last-mentioned practice, which was formerly 
resorted to only at an advanced period of the season, is now frequently, 
though certainly not generally, employed during the first week, and 
the avowed reasons for it are some of them rather curious. We have 
seen it stated that the system of driving grouse at all has gradually 
made them so wild that good bags are now unattainable without it ; 
that whereas over dogs the weakest birds are killed first, in driving the 
strongest and biggest who lead the flight are naturally the chief victims ; 
that as far as marksmanship is concerned it is harder to hit a grouse 
which is driven to you than one which gets up before the dogs; and 
that as for the boasted pleasure of seeing the dogs hunt, what is that 
to the vexation and disappointment occasioned by walking perhaps a 
hundred yards up to a dead point and finding that your favourite Ponto 
is steadily standing at a lark? To take these arguments seriatim, we 
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should like to have some better authority than has yet been vouchsafed 
to us for the assertion that driving the grouse in September makes 
the young ones wild the next August. But however that may be, 
facts show beyond dispute that they are tame enough during the first 
fortnight for immense bags to be made over dogs. To speak only 
from the writer’s own knowledge, one party of five guns, on the last 
12th of August, killed from a hundred and thirty to a hundred and 
forty brace over pointers, and on the 14th as many more. In the same 
neighbourhood one gentleman in one day killed a hundred brace to 
his own gun over dogs. It is idle in the face of such evidence as 
this to say that the wildness of the birds in the beginning of the 
season makes driving necessary. With regard to the second state- 
ment, if it is meant that the old birds are more likely to be killed in 
driving than in shooting over dogs, we should rather question the 
fact, for when a covey rises from the ground the two old ones are 
always the most conspicuous objects, and the number of old birds in 
every bag proves how often they are picked off; whereas in a driven 
covey, though the old cock may lead, he is not on that account 
necessarily killed. But if all that is meant is that the strongest and 
forwardest young birds are killed in driving, we do not see that this 
is any advantage either to the moor or to the table. Next comes the 
question of marksmanship, and granting that the driven grouse is a 
more difficult object to hit than the flushed one, yet against this is to 
be set off the disturbing effect of the noise which the covey makes in 
rising, and the necessity for extreme coolness, strength of nerve, and 
rapidity of eye to single out your proper bird from the half-dozen 
whirling round your head, and to do it quickly enough to make sure 
of a second shot. As for skylarks, there are so few on the moors, that 
we may charitably suppose that those who put forward this objection 
use the word lark for any small bird which may be found among the 
heather. But these false points are extremely rare with really good 
dogs, unless they are tired to death; and if a man will not put up 
with two or three in a day for the sake of the hundred good ones, 
he is no real sportsman. 

We cannot conceal our conviction that the driving system is due 
partly to pure indolence, partly to the habits of a class to whom 
constant excitement and variety of some kind are a necessary of 
life, and who have too many amusements provided for them to 
care very deeply about any. ‘We may surely take it easily if 
we like?” such men may say. “What business is it of other 
people if we decline to make a toil of a pleasure, and amuse our- 
selves in our own way?” Well, perhaps it is nobody’s business. 
But there is a good deal of impertinent curiosity abroad just now 
about the ways and doings of the rich. Field-sports, too, are on 
their trial. Rightly or wrongly these are supported on the whole 
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by public opinion, because they are supposed to be the nurse 
of certain physical and moral qualities which are highly beneficial 
to society. Those who do not care about them, may have no business 
to intrude their ideas into matters which they do not understand. 
Their arguments on the subject may be foolish, ignorant, and 
illogical. All I say is that English sportsmen at the present day 
cannot afford to disregard them, and that if the notion once gets 
abroad that field-sports, so far from involving great bodily exertion, 
hardihood, and self-denial, are habitually pursued under conditions 
which exact neither, but are merely one among many forms of 
luxurious amusement peculiar to the wealthier classes, game and 
game-preservers in England will, I fancy, have a bad time before 
them. 

What a change it is from the bold swelling hills stretching away 
from us on every side till they are lost in the horizon, the gurgling, 
sparkling burns, the wild, desolate, uncultivated landscape without 
an ear of corn or a wreath of smoke to be seen in any quarter, which 
we leave behind us in the Highlands, to the quiet Warwickshire or 
Berkshire valley where we find ourselves early in September: the 
villages and the corn-ricks just showing through the hedges and the 
elm-trees ; the church tower peeping through the sycamores; the 
hall just visible beyond; the stubbles up above bounded by the 
long woods; the meadows down below intersected by the sluggish 
stream; the old stone bridge over which the last waggonloads 
of wheat are slowly rumbling home; the gleaners either sprinkled 
over the fields, or returning through the lanes with their aprons full 
of corn upon their heads; all the sights and sounds of English rural 
life possessing a charm of their own which, humbler, it may be, are 
still hardly less sweet, than those which we have recently ex- 
changed for them ! 

Partridge shooting is commonly said to be a much tamer kind of 
sport than grouse shooting, and men just fresh from the moors will 
tell you that they can scarcely conjure up any enthusiasm about it. 
The partridge is in some respects a tamer bird, and breeds nearer to 
human habitations ; and the scenery among which he is pursued is 
tamer certainly than the Highlands of Scotland. He does not lead 
us away from our own door into distant and unfamiliar regions where 
everything has the charm of novelty, and everything is conducive to 
good-humour. All this may readily be granted. Yet that partridge 
shooting, apart from these accessories, is intrinsically inferior to 
grouse shooting I am not quite prepared to admit. No doubt, as we 
have already said, walking up partridges in turnips without any 
dogs but retrievers, and without any exercise of skill or patience in 
finding them or following them up, is not nearly such good sport as 
shooting grouse over a pointer. But take partridge shooting as it 
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was thirty years ago, and as it still survives in many districts, when 
the stubbles were still reaped, and white turnips had not gone out of 
fashion, and we should very much question whether the element of 
sport to be found in it was not quite equal to the same element in 
grouse shooting. Even now in many parts of the country, not only 
can partridges be killed over dogs, but dogs are essential to success ; 
and at the beginning of the season when turnips, clover, and potatoes 
are to be found in any quantity, the sport is nearly as good as ever. 
The great charm of partridge shooting in my opinion is following 
up a broken covey, and picking up the odd birds with the aid of a 
first-rate dog. The genuine sportsman when he starts in the morning 
will consult with the keeper, if that functionary is a scientific man, 
if not with himself, as to the probable whereabouts of the birds; he 
will calculate the effect of the weather, of the time of year, of the 
time of day, of the state of the harvest, &c., on the known habits of 
the birds, and regulate his proceedings accordingly. To find a covey 
on a well-stocked manor is of course not difficult ; but to find the 
particular covey which at any given time is most likely to take the 
direction you require, demands real knowledge of the birds’ habits 
—real “ woodcraft.” arly in the season, men commonly begin to 
shoot at an hour when the partridges have left off feeding, but have 
not yet left the stubbles, or if they have, will not have run far 
into cover. They are likely to be found about ten o’clock in the 
forenoon on the outside edge of a piece of clover or turnips, or 
perhaps on a dry ditch bank, under the hedge of the stubble field. 
The keeper should know what point they usually make for when 
flushed, and if that is not in the neighbourhood of any good cover, 
an effort should be made to put them up so as to divide them. 
For this purpose when the dogs stand, the shooters should 
make a wide circuit in front of them so as to hem the birds in 
between themselves and the dogs, and then when the covey rises they 
are almost sure to spread out laterally, affording good cross shots, and 
are at the same time very likely to split into twos and threes pitching 
in all sorts of out-of-the-way nooks and corners. One will have 
made for a patch of thistles in the grass field over the hedge ; another 
have dropped under the old thorn-trees by the side of the brook ; 
two more will have run into a ditch bank covered thickly with 
weeds and brambles. The keeper has marked the rest of the covey ; 
and if we succeed in turning them back again, we shall have nearly 
the whole lot scattered about in front of us, and we ought to bag 
them all. Theold dog, who understands what is up as well as we do, 
ranges steadily backwards and forwards, finding first one straggler 
and then another, till we have soon picked up all we want and 
set off after a fresh covey. This, in my judgment, is the very per- 
fection of partridge shooting; though I fear that I am nowina 
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minority, so many younger men having been bred up in quite a 
different system and caring only for walking through the cover and 
taking the birds as they come. The patience necessary for the other 
method is a lost virtue, and the occasional mistakes which the best 
pointers and setters are bound to make, find no indulgence in the 
eyes of men who do not understand them, cannot appreciate their 
sagacity, aud stare at you when you talk about their sympathy. I 
do not desire such men to enter the same boat with me. I like the 
partridge shooting which satisfied such men as Pitt, and Fox, and 
Lord Althorpe, and Lord Eldon. I like hunting for the birds as 
well as shooting them, and a good dog accustomed to human society 
is a far better companion than many a biped. 

There is something very cosy and sociable about partridge shoot- 
ing; it is less formal and less ambitious than cover-shooting, and is 
pursued in the pleasant summer weather when you can lie at full 
length upon the grass without any risk of catching cold. Ladies 
come out to lunch ; perhaps the parson drops in for a glass of sherry, 
and walks with the shooters for an hour or two; for does he not 
remember the old days at his first curacy in the hospitable West, 
when it was thought no shame in any clergyman to be a sportsman, 
and he could kill his twelve brace of birds, and walk his twenty 
miles with anybody? And so the day goes on; the afternoon, the 
mellow, warm September afternoon, with its cloudless sky and hazy 
blue distance, gradually verges towards sunset, the dews begin to fall, 
and the hares and rabbits are coming out to feed, as we kill the last 
single bird, and shouldering our guns set our faces towards home. 
Then the cosy dinner with a neighbour or two to make up the party, 
the pleasant after-dinner chat of the unaccountable way in which we 
lost the towered bird, of the perfect style in which Carlo found the 
runner, of the impudent manner in which Jemmy, or Johnny, or 
Bobby, as the case may be, wiped his parent’s eye. After this in 
many old-fashioned houses where the party is a small one, comes a 
rubber of whist in which the ladies take part ; the whole to conclude 
with the delights of the smoking-room, and that nocturnal conversa- 
tion the mysteries of which are almost as maddening to the female 
mind as those of freemasonry. All this no doubt may be had upon 
the moors; but it is a long way for ladies to travel, and nine times 
out of ten there can hardly be the same home-feeling element about 
a shooting-box in Perthshire as in a man’s own house in Kent; 
indeed, as I have said, one great charm of grouse shooting is the 
absence of it. With regard to the comparative skill required by the 
two kinds of shooting I should say there is little to choose. The 
skimming flight of the grouse and his resemblance to the colour of 
the heather is a difficulty not presented by the partridge. On the 
other hand grouse seldom rise in large numbers straight up into the 
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air like partridges, or go away high over your head. Bird for bird 
the grouse should he the easier shot, if only on account of his size. 
But circumstances I should say upon the whole pretty nearly equalise 
the two. 

The old-fashioned system of pheasant shooting, though it may 
linger still in sheltered situations, to borrow a simile from De 
Quincey, is virtually defunct. It was only possible in a wild and 
woody country, in which every hedgerow was a copse, where heather 
and wastes were plentiful, and poachers comparatively unknown. 
In a region such as this, before the pheasants hatched in the corn- 
fields had betaken themselves to the big woods, good sport was to be 
had early in the season ; and the first of October was in reality what 
it now is only in name. This must have been a very charming sport: 
the birds were really wild, and all pheasants are singularly crafty 
birds ; the scenery generally speaking would be beautiful, and highly 
picturesque ; the woods as leafy as in June, but every different hue 
of green just beginning to show its proper tinge of red or yellow; 
every dell, dingle, and patch of furze or gorse full of promise; and 
your brace of old English spaniels exploring every nook and corner 
with all the bustle and vivacity peculiar to the breed. Six or seven 
brace of pheasants killed in this manner must, I have often thought, 
have been sport for a prince, and worth as many hundreds slain in a 
December battue. 

However, when we speak of pheasant shooting nowadays, this 
last is what we generally mean; and as far as good shooting 
is concerned, it must be allowed by every one who has tried 
it, that there cannot be a better test. If to keep perfectly cool 
among a crowd of eager and excited beings, and the uninterrupted 
firing of guns, behind, before, and on each side of you; if to be able 
under these trying circumstances to take the exact measure of “a 
rocketer,”’ or of a pheasant coming straight over your head, 
perhaps, on a level with the tree-tops, so as to shoot at the precise 
moment when the shot will catch him under the chin, neither 
damaging his breast nor mauling his plumage, nor in any way 
unfitting him for exhibition in a poulterer’s shop; if the skill and 
self-possession necessary to perform this feat constitute a good shot, 
the successful battue shooter is surely among the very best. If to 
nail twenty rabbits in succession as they dart across a narrow ride, 
or twist through the hazel and the ash clumps, be any criterion of 
the accuracy and rapidity which we associate with perfect marks- 
manship, then again the battue shooter who is good all round, and 
takes fur and feathers indiscriminately, can have few superiors. 

There is a good deal of fun in this kind of shooting, it must be 
owned. When a wood or plantation is to be beaten, the gunners are 
distributed partly round the outside, and partly in the long paths cut 
through the woods, either expressly for this purpose, or to facilitate 
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their being drawn by hounds, Where the woods are very large 
indeed, all the shooters must be placed along these rides as they are 
called ; but then the best pheasant shooting is not to be had in such 
woods; smaller ones, from which the pheasants can all be driven out 
at one or two corners, affording by far the better sport. Let us 
suppose all the guns stationed and the beat to have begun. The 
beaters tap the trees with their sticks, and howl and scream and 
groan as each thinks most likely to have the desired effect. Soon it 
is “ Mark rabbit,” “ Mark hare,’ “ Mark pheasant,” “Gone for- 
ward,” “Gone back,” in deafening and distracting iteration. In 
another second the breech-loaders begin to open, and never cease till 
the cover has been swept of its contents. This is no time for stand- 
ing upon ceremony. A pheasant suddenly crosses within a few 
yards of your head. Bang goes a gun the owner of which you cannot 
see, and a shower of twigs and leaves falling on your shoulders 
warns you to look out for yourself. Perhaps you mention what has 
happened to the first man you see. ‘Oh, we never think of these 
things here,” says a sporting Q.C. who has already been peppered 
in the gaiters. Meantime the whole party is blazing away fast and 
furiously. ‘Rabbit to the right,” “ Hare forward,” and a rattling 
fusillade tells of rather random ‘shooting. ‘Hares and _ rabbits,” 
cries a noble lord, now a member of the Cabinet, ‘‘ should be half a 
foot longer and then I could hit them.” 

At last we all emerge from the wood, and the reader may put the 
number of slain at any figure he pleases. We cross a couple of grass 
fields, and are stationed round a fresh cover. Mutatis mutandis, the 
same scene ensues. The hares and rabbits dash through the bushes 
and across the rides ; a few pheasants rise early, and like other early 
birds get the best of it, as they are more likely to escape among the 
boughs of the trees than in the open, and perhaps make their exit ata 
part of the wood not so carefully guarded as the corners to which 
they usually resort. Still a due proportion fall. Here comes one, 
which you are likely to have all to yourself. He clears the tops 
of the bushes, crosses the ride about ten yards to your right, 
hidden by a thick oak trunk from an envious and jealous shot who 
has been eagerly watching for him, and now begins to touch the 
topmost twigs. Just as he does this will be the time to fire. ‘“ Well 
shot,” cries a friendly keeper just at hand, as the bird topples over 
and comes down head first among the bushes, dead before he thumps 
the ground. ‘‘ Cock,” roars a beater, as the keeper picks up the 
pheasant, and a succession of shots at him, as he swings through the 
branches, his beak showing every now and then against the sky 
line with ostentatious prominence, tell how keenly and madly heis 
coveted. He drops at last, nobody really knows to whom, but fou 
or five claim him, each indignant with the other, and with every other 
man for the time being who will claim birds he hasn’t killed. 
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But the best of the pheasants have now got up into their favourite 
corner, where they have to be forced on to the wing by the converg- 
ing body of beaters. Then ensues a scene for a few minutes which 
baffles all description, though I have attempted a very brief one a 
page or two back. Whether the birds break cover or turn back, 
there are guns ready for them; but only good and practised shots 
can make sure of their aim on such occasions, and it is surprising 
sometimes how many get away, either slightly wounded or un- 
touched. Every successive cover is a repetition of the last; and 
‘when we leave off at five o’clock, the bag may be anything from two 
hundred head toa thousand, or more than that. Lunch on such 
days will vary much according to the taste of the host. “Cold 
without,” in other words cold meat and beer by the woodside, is all 
that some men think necessary; others are for indoor refreshment, 
and adjourn to a keeper’s cottage for cutlets, sherry, and champagne. 
These last are very nice, no doubt, but under the influence of the 
flask, the comforts of a warm room, and the pleasure of smoking 
and backbiting, the time passes so quickly that the pheasants are too 
often forgotten, and the afternoon becomes much too short for those 
who really come to shoot. 

Both partridge shooting and cover shooting are statesmanlike 
diversions. From Sir Robert Walpole to Sir Robert Peel, great 
English Ministers have been addicted to them. But it is only 
quite of late years that such enormous bags have been in fashion. 
Ticknor, who visited Woburn in 1819, has left us an account of a day’s 
shooting in which eleven guns killed about four hundred head, and 
were thought to have done wonders. When Lord Palmerston, in 
1810, went down to Conyers, in Essex, to shoot with Mr. Lamb, after- 
wards Lord Melbourne, he only killed one brace of pheasants, and. 
says that Lamb was luckier, who killed four brace. The day, he 
tells us, was terribly stormy, and of course there are many places 
where no more would be killed now. But at his own place, Broad- 
lands, he never affected to keep up the enormous head of game which 
contemporary game preservers love, though he was warmly attached 
to the sport, and would insist on going out partridge shooting long 
after he was too blind to do much execution. Sir Robert Peel was 
one of the best shots in England, and at one time, we believe, dis- 
puted with the present Lord Eversley the claim to be the very best, 
at all events, in cover. At Strathfieldsaye I have heard from one of the 
former keepers that they had their regular bets upon the two; one, 
I forget which, always taking the outside, and the other walking 
with the beaters. If all tales are true, however, partridge shoot- 
ing has something serious to answer for in the history of modern 
politics ; for it is said that Sir Robert Peel was so goaded by the 
“chaff” of the late Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, while partridge 
shooting in 1845, that he then and there for the first time deter- 
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mined to get rid of him: and such persons as are fond of tracing 
great events to the operation of very trivial causes, have seen in the 
banter of the stubble-field the real origin of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 

Rabbit shooting is always good fun: in woods, in gorse, in 
hedgerows, in rough grass, whatever the kind of cover, there is 
no more lively sport. In low wood, where you can see to 
shoot them as they get up in front of you, it is, perhaps, at its 
best. Capital sport is also to be had outside, after the covers have 
been well beaten, especially if the holes have been stopped; the 
rabbits then lie in the hedgerows, in the stubble, in the grass, 
wherever they can find anything to hide them, but mostly in the 
hedges, and a couple of men, one on each side, with a spaniel or 
terrier to find them, may have a day’s shooting as good as almost 
any kind of sport which the gun affords. Rabbits forced out of a 
hedgerow by dogs go at their best pace, and any one who can kill 
them well may call himself a good shot, whatever his practice at 
other kinds of game may be. The chances are, however, that a 
good rabbit-shot is a good all-round shot, though the converse by 
no means holds good, for many men can kill pheasants and par- 
tridges very well who miss five rabbits out of six. 

Snipe shooting, perhaps, is the sport of which it would take the 
most to tire one. There is something so particularly exhilarating in 
flushing and knocking over these defiant little birds as they dart 
away in their zigzag style with a kill-me-if-you-can kind of cry, that 
one fancies one would never grow weary of it. Snipe shooting, 
however, on a large scale, the present writer has never witnessed. 
But certainly a walk along a likely brook on a fresh morning in 
November, where you can get twenty or thirty shots in a few hours, 
is sport to make one think that a dozen hours of it would not be too 
much if daylight only lasted. It is only in particular soils that you 
can find snipe in any numbers, and I remember a brook in the mid- 
land counties where in the right kind of weather you were always 
sure of them, and another which ran into it where you never found 
a single one. They lie in the rushes where the banks are flat or 
shelving, and I used to think the best time for them was the first 
white frost, severe enough to make the mud crisp, but not to freeze 
the water, which came in November. Then sometimes I have 
seen the meadows alive with them, and a really good shot might 
have bagged his twelve or fifteen couple. They never stayed long 
in these large flights, but a fair sprinkling of them remained up to 
Christmas, after which time we hardly used to see any at all, except 
perhaps for about a week in February, when they would pay us a 
kind of P.P.C. visit and depart for good. Better sport there is none; 
and I know not whether to award the palm to snipe shooting or rabbit 
shooting for the particular kind of excitement which it affords, 
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transcending in this respect, I think, either grouse, partridge, or 
pheasant. 

Field-sports have been called “a survival of barbarism,” and there 
is no doubt a party in this country at the present day who regard them 
with a peculiar antipathy. This is not the mere philosophic con- 
tempt of the man of letters for all exertions which are not purely 
intellectual. Fox-hunter is no longer the term of reproach which it 
was in the days of Dr. Johnson. Nor, on the other hand, of course, 
is it the fine gentleman’s scorn for everything smacking of rusticity 
or rural life which inspired the Will Honeycombes of society. It is 
a feeling which has its origin partly in a bilious dislike of everything 
savouring of “animalism,” as unworthy of that ideal humanity 
to which we should all aspire, inconsistent with a proper devotion 
to the improvement of the human race and the solution of the 
grave problems which it ever presents to us; partly in a political 
and social jealousy of all amusements and privileges which are 
derived from the possession of land; and partly from a foolish but 
not unamiable prejudice against game on the score of its encourage- 
ment to poaching. The severe view of life which is a product of the 
present century is not of course to be discussed at the fag-end of 
an article on shooting. It could hardly prevail by itself against 
tastes and habits which seem to be a part of human nature, and are 
always most powerful where life is the least artificial, But com- 
bined with the other two ingredients we have mentioned, it may in 
particular countries and under particular circumstances become a 
source of some trouble to the lovers of ‘‘hound and hawk.” The 
dislike of game and the game laws as a legacy of feudalism and 
badge of class ascendancy, however ridiculous in itself, and however 
irreconcilable with facts, is easily spread among the masses, who are 
ignorant of the real conditions under which the sport of shooting still 
survives. Ever since the abolition of the property qualification it 
has been absurd to call the right of shooting a privilege attached 
to the land. You must have land to shoot upon, as you must have 
land to keep sheep upon. Every man who can pay £3 for a certifi- 
cate may kill game if he can only get the land to shoot over, as 
every man who has the money to buy them can keep sheepif he can 
only get the land to feed them on. There is no difference in prin- 
ciple between the two cases, and where game preservers sell their 
game the resemblance becomes closer. The outcry against the sale 
of game is one of the silliest of all the silly clamours that proceed 
from ill-informed people on subjects of which they are ignorant. 
Why should a man nof sell his game? The lawful sale of it by the 
owner is the best way of stopping the unlawful sale of it by the 
thief, and with it the violence and bloodshed which too often accom- 
pany the theft. Ifthe owner were required to take out a license for 
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selling it, it might be all the better. Juster views, we believe, with 
regard to the vocation of the poacher are beginning to prevail with 
the British public, but there are still many persons who regard him 
as an injured innocent, punished for yielding to a temptation which 
ought never to have been thrown in his way. This childish idea 
of morals is, however, gradually disappearing, and where it is still 
openly avowed is usually justified in the background by some of that 
social jealousy to which we have previously referred. This after all 
is the principal enemy now which the sportsman has to fear. A blow 
at the game laws is thought to be a blow at the landlords, and hence 
the persistency of the attack upon them. The preservation of game, 
as far as it concerns the farmer, is a matter for arrangement between 
the landlord and tenant, to be allowed for in the rent like anything 
else which the occupier does for the owner. The Ground Game Bill 
was an unnecessary interference with the relations between the two, 
and indeed its only merit in the eyes of many of its admirers was 
the annoyance which it was thought likely to inflict on “a privileged 
class.” However, the English farmer, generally speaking, is a sports- 
man himself, and we should have no fear for the future of field-sports 
if it depended entirely on him. 

As it is, however, and with tlie body of public opinion arrayed 
against them and their pursuits, which I have already described, it 
behoves sportsmen and preservers to walk warily, and to afford as few 
handles as possible for the ill-disposed to lay hold of. I have already 
mentioned one of these, and generally it may be said that every- 
thing which tends to deprive shooting of the characteristics of sport 
is likely to have a mischievous effect upon it. As one great renovator 
of health, strength, and nerve; the solace and recreation of busy 
men in all departments of life, the merchant, the lawyer, the doctor, 
the author, whose wearied brains and over-tasked constitutions find 
the easiest and readiest relief in the pleasures of the gun, and as one 
of a large class of amusements, which are believed in the aggregate 
to exercise a wholesome effect upon the national character, shooting 
finds an amount of sympathy and support even among those who are 
not sportsmen themselves, which is sufficient at present perhaps to 
protect it against allits ill-wishers. That is to say, that as long as the 
abuse of game preserving does not blind people to its use, as long 
as the one is the exception and the other the rule, and as long as the 
bright side of the question is the one which first presents itself to the 
public eye, the shooter may hold that his favourite amusement is 
secure. Reverse these conditions, and his prospects are reversed too. 

T. E. Kesset. 


(1) On the 19th of April, 1871, Mr. Brand, the present Speaker of the House of 
Commons, in a debate upon the Game Laws, gave his sanction to this proposal, referring 
to a work of my own on the Agricultural Labourer, in which I first suggested it. ‘ He 
agreed with what Mr. Kebbel had put forward in his book, that landlords who sold 
their game should be required to take out a heavy license.” 








HOW OUR PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS ARE CARRIED 
OUT. 


Less public interest than might be expected is generally mani- 
fested in schemes for the architectural embellishment of London 
until they have become accomplished facts. Few persons not 
in the habit of dealing with architectural problems, in plan and 
in course of execution, are able to form any definite idea from draw- 
ings and descriptions what will be the ultimate aspect of a contem- 
plated building, or the result, so far as effect or practical convenience 
is concerned, of an alteration in the laying out of a site. Still less 
do the general public, apparently, know or care anything about the 
administrative machinery by which important architectural improve- 
ments are set on foot and controlled in the capital. One proposed 
improvement, already commenced, has, however, created an excep- 
tional amount of public attention; and the simultaneous publication, 
by the present First Commissioner of Works, of a statement of the 
principal schemes which are under consideration, affords a convenient 
opportunity for saying a few words in the way of criticism as to 
these proposals, and as to the manner in which the administration of 
public works in this country is provided for. 

The plan for the improvement of Hyde Park Corner is not the 
most important of the schemes which the Office of Works has in 
contemplation, but it is entitled to precedence of treatment, as it is 
the first in order of time, the work having been already begun, 
though there is time for the remodelling of the scheme, even in its 
main features, and at least for securing its amelioration in details. 
The history of the debates and the writings and the proposals in 
reference to this remarkably simple problem, is a curious commentary 
upon the inability of those of whom more might have been expected, 
to grasp the real points, practical and architectural, which present 
themselves for consideration in such cases. It has even been regarded 
as a sort of puzzle why there should be a constant block of traffic at 
Hyde Park Corner. As a matter of fact, it may be observed, the 
actual block occurs much more constantly at the foot of Hamilton 
Place. The reason isobvious. Two great lines of traffic cross at this 
point, that from cast to west, and that from north to south, of 
this quarter of London; but instead of the two streams simply 
erossing each other, the north and south traffic is for a space of 
two hundred yards turned along the east and west route. The 
block which in this way naturally ensues is carefully provided for. 
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The stream of carriages into Hyde Park Gate during part of the 
day would meet with no very serious or inconvenient delay if it had 
only the ordinary Piccadilly traffic to cross; but the north and south 
traffic is directed against it as well. The natural remedy for this 
is to continue the line of Hamilton Place until it falls into Grosvenor 
Place, proceeding, as it were, by the hypothenuse of the triangle, 
and avoiding the right angle at Hyde Park Corner. The sacred 
enclosure of the Green Park, however, intervenes, and it is obvious 
that no solution is possible without partially intruding upon this 
and without crossing in some way or other the line of the privileged 
drive of Constitution Hill. To make a crossing on a level would be 
to destroy entirely the seclusion of Constitution Hill as a privileged 
drive, not to speak of the practical difficulties owing to the drop of 
fourteen feet to the level of Grosvenor Place on the other side. But 
this very difference of levels suggests the natural and practical 
remedy. Carry the continuation of Hamilton Place across the 
Green Park, commencing nearly on the level, and gradually sinking 
until space is attained for running under Constitution Hill; the 
adjustment of levels being assisted by the fact that Constitution Hill 
itself falls three feet from the Wellington Arch to the bend of the 
Palace Gardens, and might be carried level up to that point without 
in any way spoiling it. A bridge for carrying the roadway of Con- 
stitution Hill over the new road could be made a very picturesque 
architectural object, and an addition to the general effect of the site, 
and the interruption to the traffic would be removed, as far as it is 
possible to remove it, in a very direct and inexpensive manner, for 
which the contour of the ground is nearly prepared already. 

The only argument against this simple scheme is that it takes off 
a corner of Buckingham Palace Gardens and the width of a roadway 
out of the Green Park. The first objection may be dismissed, as the 
official scheme does the same. There are, indeed, people who seem to 
think that there is something improper and even immoral in running 
one road over or under another. The practical sense of our railway 
engineers has long ago led them to adopt this plan in working a 
congeries of railway routes, and the surburban traffic out of Victoria 
Station could not be conducted on any other principle. It is difficult 
to understand why the same principle is not to be applied in regard 
to ordinary road traffic, at those points, at all events, where it can 
be done without interfering with access to houses or with the run of the 
sewers. In preference to this simple and obvious proposal, however, 
the Secretary of the Office of Works and his “‘ draughtsmen ”’ (for it 
is well known that it is their plan and not Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s), have 
devised one by which much more ground is taken out of the Green 
Park, a large portion cut off Constitution Hill,—which is deprived 
ef its picturesque bend and reduced to a straight avenue,—and the 
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Wellington Arch taken down and moved to a position on a lower 
level and standing on the side of a slope, and in no relation to any 
other of the architectural lines of the site. The sole merit of this 
costly plan is a spaciousness of effect, which will have no practical 
result on the traffic. It is of no service to provide wide roads up to a 
point where there is not an equally wide road to take the traffic 
away, still less to figure a road seventy feet wide between two gates 
where there is only room for one carriage to pass ata time. The 
crossing of the traffic at the foot of Hamilton Place is managed in the 
worst possible way, the traffic from that street being turned diago- 
nally at an acute angle through the Piccadilly traffic in order to get 
into the new road skirting the Green Park ; whereas, if two large 
lines of traffic must cross each other, common sense would show that 
the most simple way of arranging and controlling them and prevent- 
ing entanglement is, a crossing at right angles. The ground taken 
away from the Park, besides the roadways, is utterly thrown away, 
being cut up into a series of small irregularly-shaped plots between 
the carriage ways. The scheme of taking a sunk road under Con- 
stitution Hill would not only have given a much better and more 
workable crossing at Piccadilly, but would have left all the land cut 
off on the west of the road still available as public recreation ground, 
which might have been laid out as a garden, but nothing effective can 
be done with these stray bits of ground, even supposing them better 
laid out. In fact the laying out of the lines of the plan is clumsy 
and inartistic to a degree, and shows no higher sense of effect than 
we are accustomed to find in the ordinary type of plan drawn up 
in the office of an estate agent. The more serious practical fault is 
that all this congeries of carriage roads will form a regular trap for 
the unlucky foot passengers who pass in thousands along Piccadilly 
daily, a fact which a glance at the plan ought to show any one. 
Not a single person connected with the matter seems to have per- 
ceived this, or to have considered that foot passengers have their 
rights as well as carriage passengers. 

As to the architectural results of moving the arch, the First Com- 
missioner fortified himself in Parliament by an argument with which 
some architectural friends had supplied him, to the effect that the 
buildings on the Acropolis at Athens were all placed askew to each 
other, and therefore his arch might be placed askew. He is not 
perhaps aware that this is a common-place of architectual criticism 
which is always forthcoming when the subject of “symmetry” is 
on the ¢apis ; and there still remains the question whether the Athe- 
nian temples would not have had a better effect if they had been 
placed in definite angular relation to one another. But the real 
point is that at present the parallel masses of the arch and the Hyde 
Park Screen flanking the roadway go to make one really dignified 
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and, as the leading architectural journal has expressed it, “monu- 
mental,” entrance into London, and that the effect of this will be 
entirely destroyed without any compensating gain, either practical 
or architectural. As to the statue of “the horse and his rider,” 
without which some people seem to think the arch would be nothing, 
it may be as well to explain that the statue was put there against the 
strongest remonstrances from both architect and sculptor (Decimus 
Burton for years kept a special sum set apart to pay for taking it 
down again whenever the Government would allow him), and that 
the reasons it is objectionable are, that any sculpture stationed on an 
arch of that kind should be central in relation to the arch, and should 
face the roadway instead of standing across it ; and that the scale of 
the statue is far too large for the arch, and dwarfs its details, while the 
height of the arch is too great to allow of any merits which the 
statue may have being seen or appreciated. Arch and statue, in 
fact, mutually destroy each other. As to the practical question, the 
First Commissioner’s authoritative statement in Parliament that the 
route under Constitution Hill was “quite impossible,” shows him to 
have been misinformed. That things which are quite possible in 
themselves may seem impossible to the draughtsmen of the Office of 
Works, is likely enough; but if: the removal of the Wellington 
Arch, and all the other business, is really carried out, it must be 
distinctly said that this is not because it is necessary either for prac- 
tical or architectural reasons, but because some officials choose to do 
it, and no one who has the power knows or cares enough about it to 
prevent them. 

I have gone a little into detail, even at the eleventh hour, 
about this portion of the impending improvements, not only with 
the view of possibly still effecting a re-consideration of so objection- 
able a plan, but also for another reason which will better appear at 
the close of these remarks. Let us turn now to the larger and most 
important of the impending schemes of improvement, that for the 
building of new Admiralty and War Offices, the suggested block 
plan for which has been for some time known to architects and those 
specially interested in the subject, and has been published by the 
First Commissioner in his article in a contemporary periodical. The 
history of the scheme for the rebuilding of these offices affords the 
most striking example of the unsatisfactory and unbusiness-like 
working of our Government machinery in dealing with these matters. 
The operation has been under discussion for more than a quarter of 
a century. Commissioner after Commissioner has had his schemes, 
committee after committee has sat, talked, proposed, and done nothing ; 
and the affair now culminates in a feeble make-shift “economy” 
plan, the economics of which have been rendered necessary, chiefly 
by the continual procrastination of any settled scheme for pur- 
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chasing land and compiling the plan and design of the buildings. 
By far the best, finest, and most convenient site that has been pro- 
posed for the desired structures is that on the north side of Great 
George Street, parallel with the block of the India and Foreign 
Offices, and running up to Parliament Street, the present western 
boundary of which street, at that point, would of course have been 
set back so as to widen it, and carry out in this way a much-needed 
and long-promised improvement. Probably at the time when the 
idea was first mooted, the Great George Street site might have been 
acquired for half a million; now it is said to be worth more than 
twice that, and is to be abandoned from motives of economy, after 
nearly a quarter of a million has, however, been expended in a bit- 
by-bit tentative acquirement of property on the site, which, for any 
immediate purpose to which the Government can put it, seems to 
be now practically money thrown away. The present writer does 
not claim to be a financier, but it seems patent enough to any 
one that if there had been a permanent administration, combining 
the best surveying and architectural ability available, to look after 
these matters, instead of their being left to be the plaything of a 
succession of First Commissioners of Works, money and a fine archi- 
tectural opportunity would have been saved. The Great George Street 
site would combine the public offices in one great group near the centre 
of Government, and would give the hint for a rebuilding of the south 
side also of Great George Street at no very distant date, thus furnish- 
ing a fine architectural climax to the boulevard of Birdcage Walk, 
and a noble approach to the Houses of Parliament from that quarter, 
the mean aspect of which at present contrasts sadly with the great 
towered building beyond. 

The new scheme consists in squeezing in the new offices between 
the Horse Guards and Messrs. Cock’s and Biddulph’s bank, pro- 
jecting backward over a considerable portion of Spring Gardens, 
in such a way that the Whitehall elevation and the Park -!evations 
must appear almost as different buildings, and no unity of archi- 
tectural effect can be realised. Here again we see the result of the 
utter want of continuity in what may be called building politics. 
Had this scheme been contemplated for any length of time, it should 
have been the bounden duty of some one to negotiate for the sites of 
the Messrs. Drummond’s and Messrs. Cock’s and Biddulph’s banks 
before they were built ; the existing houses between them could then 
have been easily acquired at no exorbitant price. But now the 
banks in question are built, and the cost of disestablishing them 
would be very great; though some of us may think that it would 
be worth while to pay a good deal merely to clear so poor and 
commonplace a building as the latter off a fine site which it com- 
pletely spoils. Had the whole frontage been secured, there would 
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have been the opportunity of producing a fine mass of buildings in 
the new work, and of so arranging them as to run the line of the 
Mall through into Charing Cross, thus securing a beautiful effect as 
well as a much-needed new route. 

The First Commissioner, however, tells us we need not mind 
that, as he can provide a road into the Mall by Drummond’s 
bank, with room for two carriages to pass; and, if we have a 
cab-route, what can we wish for more? Let architectural effect 
go; we need not trouble about that, for are we not going to save 
money? That is the whole of the argument that can be urged in 
favour of the new site: it is economical. Even if the banks were 
bought, however, and the entire site and its possibilities secured, it 
would not be such a desirable one as Great George Street on archi- 
tectural grounds. It would involve the removal of the old Admiralty 
and its adjuncts, which are really of some interest in their way, more 
so than anything in Great George Street (except one or two of the 
old houses west of Delahay Street), and the new building and the 
Horse Guards would materially injure each other. Far better, on 
architectural grounds, to group all the new office buildings together, 
and unquestionably better on practical grounds; and it may still 
appear that the wiser economy will be to purchase the Great 
George Street site, and note down the increased price at the 
present day as one of those pieces of experience for which we all 
have to pay heavily. One of the practical objections which is urged 
against the site, that the street is largely occupied by the offices of 
professional men who are under the necessity of being near the 
Houses of Parliament, may easily be dismissed. As soon as it was 
known that this site would be used, new and superior offices would 
certainly be built on every available plot in the neighbourhood ; the 
demand in such a case is always met by a supply. It is worth note 
that the block plan of the new buildings shows them arranged around 
quadrangles: this is one of the least sanitary principles of arranging 
large buildings, especially where their height must be considerable, 
unless the quadrangles are very large ; even then the re-entering 
angles are apt to become receptacles of stagnant air. Wherever the 
buildings are ultimately erected, this should be reconsidered.’ 

Of other schemes that appear to be specially talked of, that of 
removing the houses in Abingdon Street and Old Palace Yard, open- 
ing out a view of the adjoining portion of the Abbey, and forming 
a new cloister for monumental erections, is an old idea of Sir C. 
Barry’s, which was much favoured also by Sir Gilbert Scott. The 

(1) In cases where a quadrangle seems the only means for securing the necessary 
accommodation, it might be worth while to try the effect of placing the main staircases 
in the angles, leaving them partially open for a through current of air. This might 


be made to realise 4 new and picturesque effect, arising out of strictly practical require- 
ments, which is just what we want_to see more of in modern architecture. 
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throwing open of the Abbey on to what would then form a grand 
architectural place is a noble scheme, but I would prefer to see the 
new cloister, or ‘Campo Santo,” on the space which has often been 
talked of for such a purpose, the square plot of ground south of the 
Houses of Parliament, which is now laid out as a very forlorn- 
looking green, or (by courtesy) garden, with no flower-beds or any 
other adornments, and which no one seems to frequent. The new 
cloister would then group with the modern buildings, and the Abbey 
be left with its genuine medizvalism undisturbed by modern imita- 
tions. The idea of adding to and raising the present facade of the 
National Gallery, by way of increasing the architectural dignity of 
Trafalgar Square, is hardly to be approved. The old facade is not, 
as Mr. Shaw Lefevre says, without a certain merit of its own, but it 
is essentially a feeble piece of architecture, and nothing really fine 
could be added which would blend with the existing details; the 
choice must remain between tolerating the existing facade or replac- 
ing it by an entirely new one. 

This is a very venial error, however, compared with the 
remarkable proposal which is seriously entertained for “ treating ” 
the Tower. The idea of that proposal is, after removing the 
block of storehouses which stands between the river and the Tower, 
and the very mean-looking building which abuts on the south wall 
of the Keep, to rebuild the inner wall of the Tower, and the Lantern 
Tower, upon their old lines and in imitation of medieval work, and 
thus to carry out the process (of which there is only too much done 
already) of producing a mock-mediaval Tower—as Edie Ochiltree 
would have said, ‘‘to make an antic of it.” Mr. Shaw Lefevre is 
quite practical in his remarks as to the present utility of the Tower, 
and the necessity, after these unsightly buildings have been pulled 
down, of providing the same accommodation otherwise ; and straight- 
way he proposes to express this practical value of the Tower as a 
modern armoury by giving it the aspect of an imitation medi- 
eval fortress. ‘To rebuild it, he tells us, in any way but as a repro- 
duction of the ancient fortress, “would be to repeat the error of 
those who constructed the unsightly buildings now to be removed, 
and could not be entertained for a moment.’’ There seems to be a 
curious confusion of ideas here. The removal of the buildings re- 
ferred to is, no doubt, desirable; not, however, because they are 
modern, but because they are bad, and badly placed. The remedy is 
to build better and more suitable ones ; nor could there be any more 
interesting problem in modern architecture than to produce in such 
@ case an addition to the Tower which would be fitted for its practical 
purpose, would represent the spirit of the time in which it is built, 
and at the same time harmonize with the massive style of the old 
portion of the structure. That would be a thing worth doing. But 
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if Mr. Shaw-Lefevre really imagines that Salvin’s modern-antique 
bastions and machicolations are looked upon with interest, or that 
‘ those who reverence and respect the past ” will be impressed with a 
second edition of the same sort of article, he must have lived very 
much out of the way of recent lines of thought about art and archi- 
tecture. He may be assured that with the majority of those who 
take an enlightened interest in the subject of architecture such a 
proposal would only be received with laughter, as it has already 
been wherever we have heard it commented upon or referred to. 

The foregoing remarks are not intended to disparage the acquire- 
ments of the present First Commissioner of Works, whose capacity 
for dealing with architectural improvements is certainly not 
inferior to that of the majority of those who have preceded him 
in the office. It is his special misfortune to have been tempted into 
a much more energetic exercise of his office than most of his pre- 
decessors have thought it worth while to undertake, and to have 
done so under unsound official advice. The real mischief is in the 
system rather than in the individual. At every change of Govern- 
ment, the conduct of matters with which politics have no more con- 
nection than mathematics with lyric poetry, is handed over to the 
hands of an official placed in his ‘position for political reasons, who 
has probably given no special study either to the practical or the 
artistic side of architecture, and who has suddenly to assume @ 
knowledge of the subject, and to appear as the arbiter of our archi- 
tectural improvements. In one instance the choice fell on a person 
so notoriously destitute of any qualifications for such a post that the 
appointment was generally believed to have been a kind of grim 
joke on the part of the Statesman at the head of the Government 
One perfectly natural result of this is the want of any continuity of 
principle in dealing with public works. It is the object of each suc- 
cessive First Commissioner to mark his temporary reign with his 
own individuality, and to supersede the ideas of his predecessors. 
This disadvantage would be much lessened if the parliamentary 
official were under the advice of a really competent permanent 
official ; and formerly this was recognised. At one time the late 
Sir James Pennethorne, a very able man, was the architectural 
adviser to the department. At a later period, after some changes in 
the administration of the Office of Works, Mr. Fergusson was ap- 
pointed “ Inspector of Works and Buildings,” in accordance with the 
recommendation of a Committee of Inquiry, to the effect that, ‘The 
First Commissioner requires the aid of an officer conversant in a 
high degree with architecture, in reference to questions connected with 
existing or contemplated buildings.” But we have changed all that. 
Mr. Fergusson resigned shortly after the appointment of Mr. Ayrton 
as First Commissioner, not probably caring to expose himself to the 
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amenities of that remarkable specimen of the British edile. One 
or two successors followed and retired, and the present Permanent 
Secretary, who had been secretary in conjunction with some of the 
architectural officials, by a process of exhaustion of the architectural 
element was left apparently master of the situation. There is no 
wish to say anything here in the way of unnecessary comment on 
individual deficiencies ; but this isa matter of public importance. It 
ought, also, to be one of public interest, and it is time that some one 
should say what many people know well enough, that the present 
permanent official has given evidence of no qualification in regard to 
previous training or to present knowledge of architecture, either 
practically or artistically, to render him a fit person to direct the 
architectural improvements of London or give advice thereupon to 
the Parliamentary officials, and that it is but the bare truth to say 
that, in any assembly of men well educated in art and architecture, 
his opinion on such subjects would go for absolutely nothing—or less 
than nothing. As to the value he himself sets upon architectural 
design, Mr. Mitford has been, indeed, imprudently candid. He 
declared before a Parliamentary Commission that any great building 
that was required would be most satisfactorily carried out in the 
offices of the Department, as it would involve “ only the engagement 
of a few more draughtsmen.”’ Precisely so: and the results of that 
way of looking at it, where we are unlucky enough to have them, are 
what might be expected. “The New Post Office buildings and the 
Bow Street Police Court are draughtsmen’s architecture, and the 
plan of the Hyde Park Corner improvement is a draughtsman’s 
plan ; and bad at that. The direction of the architectural improve- 
ment of London is therefore in the hands of whatever politician it 
may be convenient for a new Government to nominate as First Com- 
missioner of Works, under the advice of a permanent official who 
may be an excellent secretary and man of business, but to whose 
opinion on matters architectural no one who really unuerstands such 
subjects attaches any value whatever. It remains to be seen whether 
educated public opinion will not demand the appointment of a per- 
manent and specially qualified ‘‘ Minister of Public Works,’””—whose 
jurisdiction should be independent of political changes—or at least of 
a permanent architectural adviser of the highest class; or whether 
we are to continue indefinitely a system such as would not be 
tolerated in any other first-class city in Europe. 


H. H. Sraruam. 








AN ANNIVERSARY: DEC. 9, 1881. 
THE CURSE ON THE RING THEATRE. 


‘*A curious incident happened to me to-day as I was passing the spot. I saw an old 
man, with a white beard, constantly trying to break the ranks of the soldiers and police 
before the theatre. I heard him call out, ‘I knew my curse would some day be ful- 
filled.’ This he repeated constantly. I followed him through the crowd, and asked 
him why he said this. He exclaimed, ‘Don’t you know that this very spot, now a great 
grave, was the scene where, in 1848, nine revolutionary martyrs were shot. My son 
amongst them stood where now we stand. On the spot where later the theatre was, 
there was a ditch before the barracks, and earth-walls called the Glacis, now the Ring 
Strasse. There I stood while my son in the ditch with eight others was shot by the 
soldiers. Many other people were shot. Some time later, during the assault of Vienna, 
I saw some falling and cursed the spot, and knew I should not die before my curse wa 
fulfilled.” On leaving him I enquired further. I find his story was true. There 
really was a spot before the barracks where many were shot and hanged, and it was 
thought by many when the Square and Ring Theatre were first built that the spot was 


unlucky.” — Standard Correspondent writing from Vienna on the evening of December 
llth, 1881. 


SENEX Joquitur. 
I. 
Tuis is my hour; it has come, it has come; and, at last, I can say, 
Vengeance is mine for the hell, for the horrible hell of that day : 
The balance has swung to my hand, I am paid for the travail of 
years : 
This is my hour ; I have lived for it, watched for it, sought it with 
tears. 
II. 
Who are you that have come, without calling, to pry and to hear 
what I speak ? 


Magyar you are not, I know, and you scarce look like Austrian 
sneak : 


Englishman? What would you have, sir? The meaning of words 
that I raved ? 

Nay, you endure not denial. It matters not ; surely I’ve braved 

Fate-buffets oft ; shall I crouch to you now, shrink my secret, I 
quail, 

Now, when to-day my life-longing is crowned? No, I'll tell you 
my tale. 

Ill. 

Look at the flames that leap yonder, upraised, and in mirth storm 
the sky. 

Who made that death-dance ? I'll whisper your ear; it was I! it 
was [! 


3K 2 
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Music, the throngs, and the theatre ; sudden the blaze, the hot rush ; 

One breath of silence ; then scarcely the strongest escapes from the 
crush. 

Weak, all alone, I have feasted these revellers ; I am the bell 

Startling the dissolute city from sleep with a clamorous knell. 

Hark to the shrieks, and the terror, the mourners’ moan! little they 
know 

I have decreed them this doomsday, or how my heart warms with 
their woe. 

None of those red-hearted fellows, that roar and rejoice as you see, 

Thrills with the tempest of gladness this day’s deed has shed upon 
me. 

Truly they joy in their liberty, whistle their freedom-song shrill ; 

My rare delight is more perfect; I’ve gained my desire, got my 
will. 

Look, how they laugh to me, calling, ‘‘ You gave to us life;’’ do you 
hear ? 

Hark how they talk to each other, each telling my tale to his peer. 


Iv. 

No, I am not mad, though you deem so, I see, by your pitiful smile : 

(Well! if I am, I have trod the same way for a desolate while ; 

Years upon years ; oh, so weary of waiting! for thirty and more; 

Ever the pain at my heart, and the patience, and hungering sore) 

No, sir, no dotard am I: this, my work of the night-watches, few 

Others who ever have dwelt on our earth, or shall ever, could do. 

Never a brand have I borne to light up the funeral pyre ; 

Never a match struck, nor cast on the ground; no, nor fanned at the 
fire. 

Nothing of these have I done, and yet no one has wrought this 
but I. 

Listen, and know Fate is fast to the hours, while the ages roll by. 


v. 

Look you around on this place, as you can through the gloom where 
we stand ; 

Here, years agone, there was brought, in the grey of the morning, a 
band, 

Fettered, but free in their chains; as the day dawned with joy- 
bringing breath, 

Here, as the warm world was pulsing to life, they were driven to 
death. 


Nine to be shot; and their sin? They had wrestled for liberty ; 


one, 
Bravest of all, and best prize for the hunters, a hero,—my son. 
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Ay ! you may scorn the pale jackets; but spare the worst hate that 
you have 

For a curse on the strength of that stench in the nostrils of Europe, 
the Slav. 

Faugh! To be choked by those buzzards, whose ravin is red o’er 
the world— 

We, who have highest descent of all peoples, who else had unfurled 

High on the ramparts of Hungary’s cities, the standard her own ; 

Beat down the Austrian Eagle, and tottered the Austrian throne. 

O that all Europe would band, to cast forth from its borders that 
race— 

Muscovite, Servian, Bosnian, all to blot out by God’s grace ! 


VI. 

Pardon—I’m old, and my talk runs away from my keep, and grows 
wild. 

Back to my story; how say what I must? Quick—they slaughtered 
my child. 

None had I other (’tis age that unmans me), his mother was dead ; 

There he lay life-lorn, with face, oh, so white! and with vestment 
so red! 

I—how it hisses, the fire !—shadow-sheltered from spies, saw the 
crime ; 

Stayed, having seen it, as swooned, with no count of the passing of 
time ; 

Till, creeping forth in the dusk, I shivered, as fronting me lay 

Blood from the corse on the ground—a black blot in a silver 
moon-ray ; 

Outstretched my arms, and, with voice loud and long, pealed a prayer 
to the sky ; 

Sobbing and gasping on God to grant to me, ere I should die—— 

Ere I should die and go down to the grave and the dust of my boy— 

One hour of vengeance unmeasured, revenge without let or alloy : 

Set then my gaze toward the rampart, ghost-haunted, and—-dumb 
for a space, 

Passion-throttled—found speech, and, with hand held aloft, craved 
a curse on this place. 

Still shone the stars, and the dim rack of night sped through 
heaven, and no sign 

Came, bringing word that my plaint had found way to the dwellings 
divine. 

Nay, but I knew all the while it was sealed; nor have once been 
afraid 

That the high God had not heard in his house, and would grant 
what I prayed. 
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He has helped in the wail of these mothers and widows who grovel 
on earth, 

For the cinders and wrecks of the fury, that fell on the midst of their 
mirth. 

Look ! the red demon outdying, the ruin, and say if I lied 

Then, when I told you this death-dance was tuned to my music, 
who cried 

Loud to the God who has heard me, and made for my answer this 
fire ; 

Praise to the God who has heard me, and bodied my dream, my 
desire. 

VII. 

Ask you, aghast, “ Do I dare to declare this destruction from God ?”’ 

This he can work who can mantle the firmament o’er by his nod ; 

Tear up heaven’s face with the clash of his clouds, rouse the ship- 
shattering sea ; 

Rend the wide earth, till it yawn and devour. He has done this 
for me. 

See you: they slaughtered my son, shot him down like a dog; shall 
not I 

Reckon him righteous and just who gave heed to my masterful cry ? 

Nay, you are wroth; I but mock you with arrogant words, and 
blaspheme, 

Crying, “ This ransom from God; this my recompense?” Think 
you I dream, 

Knowing this furnace was kindled and blazed for the death of my 
son ? 

Hundreds of souls shrivelled, say you, no equal atonement for 
one ? 

Lo! the meet measure is full to the brim, and is bounteous as late. 

Year upon year for this day, with my hope I was suffered to wait 

Till that the hour that is come should be here, and my prayer should 
be blest. 

Now it has come, even now ; I have seen it, and go to my rest. 

Talk not to me from your book-lore ; I’m naught of a scholar, these 
eyes 

Read but the earth, and the day, and the darkness, and look of the 
skies. 

God never fashioned this fire, so you say ; but however it be, 

He who has sent me revenge is my God, and a good God to me. 

Now, from the dust, I am lifted : day breaks, and all seems to me right. 

Faintly the flames flicker down. My story is told you; Good night. 














BELOW THE OPPOSITION GANGWAY: A DIALOGUE. 


Scene.—The Smoking-room of the House of Commons. Interlocutors: Sir Lupus 
Glyn, the MacFinick, Baggs and Lord Douglas Woodcock. T'ime, 10 p.m. 
Glyn discovered, about to settle himself comfortably in a chair. 'o him the 
MacFinick. 


MacF. What, you here, Glyn ? 

Giyn. As you see, my dear fellow. 

MacF. In the smoking-room! And your leader on his legs! How 
can you justify that? 

Gryn. I don’t quite follow your argument. 

MacF. What! Don’t you know that Cross is “up” ? 

Guiyn. Of course I do. That's why I’m here. 

MacF. Well, now, as a loyal Conservative, I don’t follow your 
argument. 

Giyn. Don’t you? I think I can throw it into a strictly logical 
form. A man who doesn’t want'to hear another man make a speech 
doesn’t go to hear him. I am aman who don’t in the least want to 
hear Cross speak. Ergo, I stay where I am. Or I might put it in 
this way. A good cigar is greatly to be preferred to one of Cross’s 
best speeches. This is a good cigar. Ergo, I’ll trouble you for a 
light. 

MacF. But seriously 

Gyn. But seriously, why on earth shou/d I go and listen to my 
respected leader in this particular debate? I know what he will 
say. I know how he will say it. I know it will be the wrong 
thing, and I know he will say it in the wrong way. That is the 
pleasure that awaits me in the House. Now this, as I have said, is 
a good cigar: but J invite you to tell me, as an honest man, whether 
it would be prudent on my part to throw it away, for the sort of 
speech I have described, if it were what is known, I believe, as a 
“penny smoke.” 

MacF. Humph! Well, yes, I suppose it couldn’t be much milder 
than the other thing. But still, I must say I think we ought to 
stick to our post. 

Giyn. What ? Stick to —— Well, it’s your word, not mine. I 
never said anything so severe of him as that. Besides—good 
carved wood—respectable figure-head—really, my dear MacFinick, 
the word’s a little too rough. 

MacF. No; but, joking apart, I don’t think we ought to give up the 
game in this sort of way just at present. We are not numerically 
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strong, as you know, and we are bound to keep together if we are to 
do anything at all. I think you might take example by Woodcock, 
who sits out every debate most religiously, or used to do so before 
he knocked up. And Baggs too, I’ll bet five pounds that he is 
“sitting under” Sir Richard (Enter Baggs) at this moment, 
and 


Baces. Done! 

Giyy. Hallo! Another testimony to the extreme mildness of 
the brand. Is it very weak to-night, Baggs? 

Baaes. Weak! weak! Is the hundredth cup of tea at a school 
feast weak? Is the last glass of negus at a children’s party weak ? 
Weak’s not strong enough, if you will forgive me the apparent truism. 
I thought I could stand anything from our revered chief by this time. 
But not that; no, not that! (Enter Lord Douglas Woodcock.) 

Giyn. Here’s another who couldn’t stand it. 

Lorp D. (seating himself). No, not that ! 

MacF.. Oh, by Jove! the whole party! This will never do. Some- 
body ought to represent it, in case anything should happen to our 
new leader suddenly. Shall I go? 

Giyn. Oh, pooh! Nothing is likely to happen to him. It is you 
who would run the risk. Wouldn’t he, Baggs? 

Baaes. Yes, indeed he would. Cross has surpassed himself to- 
night. You never saw such an opening as the “grand old man” 
gave him: never. 

Lorp D. No: nor such a foot as he proceeded to put init. Talk 
of chances thrown away! It is heartrending. 

Baces. Yes, we miss him now he is gone, don’t we ? 

Gyn. You mean our leader, “flying, flying south.” We do, 
indeed. 

Baces. Something must be done. 

MacF. It must, indeed. 

Lorp D. What’s the good of saying that? The “Csnservative 
party seem as content as ever to be governed by the “‘ring”’ that 
now rules them. We serve to amuse them a little, and that is all. 
They will laugh or cheer when one of us makes a lucky hit; not 
displeased when, as sometimes happens, we force our leader into a 
display of spirit. But as to backing us up when he has the courage 
of his timidity, as to supporting us against him when he summons 
the firmness to act irresolutely—why we might as well expect a 
flock of sheep to revolt against the bell-wether. 

Baees. Yes, it is quite true; it’s “dreadful true!” And it’s almiost 
enough to make one fall into the ranks oneself, and give up the 
guerilla business once for all. 

Mack. My dear Baggs, these are the counsels of despair. 
Besides, what after all does it matter that the bulk of the party 
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don’t support us? I’m not sure that I should care about being very 
frequently or numerously followed. 

Baces. Why not, in Heaven’s name ? 

MacF. Well, we should rather lose our cachet of distinction, and 
even run the risk sometimes of being confounded with the main 
body. We are a very compact party as we are. 

Baces. Still I could wish for some half a dozen more votes and 
voices. Eh, Glyn, wouldn’t you? 

Giyn. Not I. I am quite of Henry V.’s opinion: “The fewer 
men, the greater share of honour.” Especially when the honour is 
strictly limited in amount, as of course it will be when the party 
comes into power again. Besides, if we began to add to our number, 
there is no saying where we should stop. We might become the 
party ourselves. 

Lorp D. Well, but surely that’s the very thing we should wish 
to become. 

Giyn. Speak for yourself, my dear Woodcock. It is very far 
from being any wish of mine. The Conservative party is very well 
as it is—at least, to my thinking. So far as I can see, it couldn’t 
be better constituted or better led—for our purposes. 

MacF. For our purposes—yes! But how about its own objects ? 
Ah! it was a thousand pities that “ the lamented” ever made that 
one great mistake of his. There is no doubt who ought to be 
leader of the party now in the Lower House. 

Giyy. I know whom you mean, I think; the man who at this 
moment is leading it ? 

MacF. (repressing a smile). What an incorrigible joker you are, 
Glyn! You know whom I do mean though, of course. 

Gtiyn. Yes, but I don’t see it. 

MacF. What! you mean to say you don’t think the party would 
have done better in the Commons with an unextinguished Gathorne 
Hardy in Northcote’s place than it does in the Lords with an extinct 
Cranbrook by the side of Lord Salisbury ? 

Giyx. Why? 

MacF. Why! Oh, come. He was a rattling speaker, to begin 
with. You will admit that, I suppose ? 

Guiyn. Yes; “rattling” is the exact word for his speeches. 

Baacs. You mean as suggesting emptiness. 

Giyn. Not at all, Baggs. You don’t half appreciate the 
delicacy of the metaphor. Empty boxes don’t rattle, nor do full 
ones. ‘To rattle, you must have something in you, but not too much. 
And that’s my idea of Cranbrook’s speeches. 

MacF. Oh! but that’s an absurdly prejudiced idea. There was 
plenty of stuff in his speeches, to my mind. Don’t you think so, 
Baggs? 
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Baces. It depends upon what you mean by stuff. 

MacF. Well, matter, pith, substance—and any amount of “ go.” 

Baaes. Yes, that I grant you. It wasall go, and nothing came. I 
assure you that Hardy’s speaking used to remind me of nothing so 
much as the working of an extremely powerful threshing-machine, 
which some mischievous urchin has set going while the farm labourers 
are at their dinners. The thing works to perfection ; it dazzles you 
with its motion, and deafens you with its noise; but as no wheat has 
been put in at one end, no grain comes out it the other. 

MacF. Metaphors, my dear Baggs, are the crutches of paradox. 
Knock them away and your theory falls to the ground. Whatever 
you may say, you can’t deny that Hardy knew how to stir the 
House. How did he do that ? 

Baces. How? Why, by volubility and vehemence, which will stir 
anybody. He could speak with spirit, and at times with passion, 
and the House used naturally to catch the infection of his excitement. 

Lorp D. Well, isn’t that half the battle? 

Giyn. Certainly not; no more than a cavalry charge is half a 
battle, though a battle here and there may have been saved or won 
by it. No, no; Hardy’s is not the first case in which a dashing 
captain of horse has been mistaken by his admirers and himself for 
a great commander. You want something more than his peculiar 
gifts, or at least than any he has ever shown, to qualify you to lead 
a party. 

Lorp D. Now let us take an actual example. Take that incident 
which more than any other reflects discredit on the way in which 
we are led—the debate which followed on the revelations of the 
Kilmainham Treaty. Do you believe that Hardy would have let the 
Government retire at their leisure, and rally unmolested, as North- 
cote did ? 

Gtyn. No, perhaps not. That was a case for cavalry. But if you 
are to select your example, I, in my turn, must select mine. Do you 
believe that Hardy would have managed the Bradlaugh business as 
well as Northcote did ? 

Lorp D. Humph! Well, in that case, perhaps—— 

Giyn. Exactly. When strategy is wanted the use and value of 
the strategist begin to be appreciated. 

Baces. Yes, let us give our worthy leader his due: he managed 
that case admirably. 

Lorp D. True, but let us give our worthy selves our due also. It 
was we who forced on the engagement. 

Baces. No doubt it was; we began the skirmish that drew on the 
general battle. But when Northcote appeared on the scene, he con- 
ducted the rest of the affair with masterly skill. He knew equally 
when to move and when to hold back. He made no mistake from 
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first to last, while the illustrious commander-in-chief of the enemy 
made at least half a dozen. And the consequence was that we 
defeated him again and again in the most damaging way possible. 

Lorp D. Still, what is the use of strategy, if you are too slow, or 
too undecided to seize even the advantages that luck may give you? 
Now I ask you, can we ever forget—-ought we ever to forget—the 
Kilmainham Treaty night. Was ever such an opportunity thrown 
away? Why, we ought to have annihilated them—or rather you 
ought to have, for I don’t see why I should take any share of the 
discredit, as I wasn’t there. 

Giyn. No, you were not, and a thousand pities too,-my dear 
fellow—for you. 

Lorp D. For me only? Well, I venture to think that—that 

Giyn. Pray, pray, spare your modesty. There is not the least 
need to do it any violence. Of course the party would have profited 
by your presence. Cela va sans dire. But what I wish you could 
more often see, is that your own profit from such encounters is out 
of all proportion to that of the party. The truth is that the import- 
ance attached to these Parliamentary skirmishes is a pleasing fiction 
of those who take part in them. Of course there have been occa- 
sions when an encounter of the most insignificant description and on 
the most trivial question has overthrown a Ministry; but that has 
only been because that Ministry was already tottering to its fall. 
The notion that Governments are really much damaged by so-called 
“damaging defeats,” on minor administrative or legislative issues, 
is, as I say, a pleasing fiction. 

Lorp D. I can’t quite agree with you there, Glyn. 

Giyn. Of course you can’t, any more than the cobbler could have 
admitted that there was anything like leather. These skirmishes are 
in your specia] line of business, and greatly, I may say without 
flattery, do you shine in it. But what, after all, does it amount to? 

MacF. Well, more than you allow, I think, Glyn. Do you 
mean to say that the Bradlaugh business has not damaged the 
Government ? 

Guiyn. The Bradlaugh question still remains an open one, and an 
open question of that sort is like an open sore. So long as we can 
keep Mr. Bradlaugh out of the House of Commons, and the Govern- 
ment continue trying to force him in, we shall of course be able to 
work the religious sentiment of the constituencies against the Govern- 
ment. But supposing they could contrive to patch up a compromise 
of that difficulty now, I very much doubt whether a couple of years 
hence it would be remembered against Ministers anywhere except, 
perhaps, in one or two of the Scotch constituencies. As to the Kil- 
mainham Compact, is it possible that that continues to interest a single 
soul, or that it can make the least difference to us to-day whether we 
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let the Government down too easily on that matter ornot? It is not 
so much that the constituencies have forgotten the scandal, as that 
they never regarded it in the light of a scandal at all. 

MacF. Oh, come, come, Glyn, that’s a little too much. Such 
a very discreditable transaction ! 

Gtyn. Most discreditable, I admit, in the opinion of old-fashioned 
people—like curselves. But I look upon it as next to certain that 
the bulk of the electorate under the present franchise don’t so much 
as comprehend the objection to what we called “ bargaining with 
lawlessness.” A comprehension of it implies rather a highly deve- 
loped form of political morality, you know. How many electors of 
the average type would have enough of civic virtue to abstain from 
compounding a felony, in order to recover property stolen from 
them? The average elector knows—or he may perhaps know— 
that, like many other acts which he regards as indifferent, it is for- 
bidden by law, and he might probably be restrained from it by fear 
of the law. But do you seriously think him likely to be restrained 
by a sense of public duty—of civic obligation of a kind so abstract 
and sublimated that it was apparently beyond the moral grasp of 
Lord Dudley ? 

MacF. No, not in his own case, perhaps, but—— 

Giyn. Well, he judges the Government by the same rule. 
Depend upon it he thought of nobody in the Kilmainham business 
but Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell; and if Mr. Gladstone, after 
trying hard to crush Mr. Parnell, at last made up his mind to try 
and ‘square’? him—what harm was there in that? The average 
British elector thought it a most natural and even most sensible 
thing to do. 

MacF, What, with all those circumstances of fraud and conceal- 
ment—the omitted passage in the letter, the 

Gtyn. Trifles, trifles, I assure you. That sort of punctilio has 
no place in that sort of mind. I will undertake to bet that for one 
man—I am speaking now of the working class and lower middle- 
class voters, who, of course, make up the bulk of the electorate— 
I'll bet, I say, that for one such man who was shocked by the 
Government playing Peachum to Mr. Parnell, there were a dozen 
disgusted at Mr. Forster playing Jemmy Twitcher to the Govern- 
ment. No; what you fellows always forget is that you are no 
longer dealing with the old ten-pound householders. The ten-pound 
householder, of course, was not necessarily a miracle of public 
virtue and private honour; but still, among that electorate the 
proportion of persons who felt about matters of public and private 
obligation as men in our own class feel about them was always 


large enough to make itself felt on critical occasions. Now it is a 
mere drop in the ocean. 
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Baces. I can give you a still better reason why Parliamentary 
incidents, of the Kilmainham kind or of any kind, have no effect 
upon the electorate of the present day. 

MacF. Because ? 

Baces. Because they never read the debates. 

Lorp D. Too true, Baggs. You must talk ¢o the electors now-a- 
days and not at them. And what do our leaders talk about when 
they do address the people face to face? It’s the same old story 
always. Stale laudations of the late Government ; dull abuse of the 
present one. Any amount you like about the rights and privileges 
of the gentlemen who are good enough to govern the people; but 
about the interests, aims, and liberties of the people themselves— 
nothing. After that what does it matter whether “the front 
Opposition bench is weak or strong?” 

Gryn. Not a straw: and a lucky thing for us, too; for seriously, 
now, do you ever remember a time of such singular contrast between 
the state of the Opposition in the two Houses. In the Upper House, 
Salisbury, Cairns, Carnarvon, Cranbrook. 

MacF. May we not add Lytton ? 

Giyn. Yes if you like, and if you can always provide him with 
subjects upon which he has already provided himself with speeches. 
No, I mean debaters, properly so called. To have three or four 
debaters of the first rank on one side of the House is to be exception- 
ally strong. To have none is to be exceptionally weak, and I find 
none in the House of Commons. 


Lorp D. (consciously). You mean none on the front Opposition 
bench. 

Gryn. Of course, of course. Spare my blushes, Woodcock. 

MacF. (confused). Never was there such a neat hand at a compli- 
ment as our friend here. 


Baces (blushing). Yes, no doubt the humblest forensic skill must 
tell in debate. 

Gryn. It is understood, of course, that I was only speaking of the 
front Opposition bench. But whom do we find there by the side of 
Northcote? Smith, Cross, Hicks-Beach—is there any one of them 
who has the spirit, the readiness, the vigour, which is necessary for a 
telling impromptu contribution to a debate ? 

Lorp D. Oh, but it’s worse than that: they have none of them 
acquired any of the materials to which to apply whatever debating 
qualities they possess. They don’t even get up their blue-books 
properly. 

Giyn. They know no more of foreign politics than a vestryman. 

MacF. There is such a want of culture about their speeches. 

Baces. They can’t even see a legal point, much less make one. 

Giyn. In short, we are agreed that they are a set of incapables ; 
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and then we come back to my old position, that it doesn’t matter a 
straw. The public—at least the public which makes and unmuakes 
Ministries—doesn’t care a button about Parliamentary sham-fighting. 
If anything in the way of articulate utterance moves them at all, 
which I sometimes doubt, it is the oratory of the stump. 

Lorp D. There again, my dear Glyn, could there possibly be 
such weakness as ours? Salisbury’s powers I grant you: he is as 
brilliant on a provincial platform as he is among the red benches. 
But a member of the House of Lords can’t be always on the stump 
like a member of the House of Commons ; and we want, we seriously 
want, some half-dozen ‘smart men ”’ at that kind of business. 

Guiyn. Well, my dear fellow, you are the very man for it. 

Lorp D. Thanks; but I have not yet set up a claim to be six 
able gentlemen rolled into one. 

Baaes. But we are four, as the poet says; are we not? 

Lorp D. Thanks, again; but we don’t seem to hit it off so well 
in the House of Commons as to make it prudent for us to go round 
the country on a stumping tour. Nothing tries friendship, you 
know, like companionship in travel. 

MacF. Well, it seems to be a bad look-out for the party, all round. 

Giyn. Not a bit of it, my dear fellow. Ministries fall by their 
own blunders, or by the weariness of the electorate, and not by the 
successes of the Opposition. We shall be in power again no sooner 
and no later, depend upon it, for anything that we do or omit to 
do in Parliament or out of it. 

Lorp D. Quite my view of the case. By-the-bye, I wonder what 
the next Conservative Government will be like—weaker or stronger 
than the last. 

MacF. There is one point in which it certainly needed strengthen- 
ing—the Under-Secretaryships. 

Guyn. True: but, hasit ever occurred to you that there’s a vacant — 
place to be filled in the Cabinet before we get down to the Under- 


Secretaryships ? Salisbury, let us suppose, becomes Premier. Who 
is to be his Foreign Secretary ? 


MacF. Ah! who, indeed ? 

[| They appear lost in thought for several minutes. The silence is at 

last broken by Gyn, who rises and throws away his cigar. | 

Gyn. Well, it’s useless to cudgel our brains in this way before 
the necessity arises. Probably when the time comes the name of 
some fit man will suggest itself to each of us. (Zo Lord D.) What 
do you say, distinguished leader ? 

MacF. (starting from a reverie). I! Oh, I am not deeply in- 
terested in the question. Who knows, my dear friends, whether 
when that time of triumph for our party comes I shall be still among 
you? H. D. Trattt. 
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Tue work for which Parliament reassembled in the last week in Octo- 
ber was well-nigh completed before the ensuing month had run its 
course. As the debate on the New Rules proceeded it became more and 
more evident that there were no genuine points of objection round 
which effective resistance could gather. The later resolutions were 
actually discussed under the dreaded shadow of the closure ; the rules 
against irrelevant speech had been passed and were in full force; most 
of the other new restrictions upon ancient privilege had been effec- 
tually embodied in the law of Parliament. Yet it was not found 
that discussion suffered, or even that its occasional abuse had been 
rendered impossible. The House debated with as much freedom, 
and freedom was as often pushed to license as was the case before 
the Procedure reforms were introduced. In a word, it became speedily 
clear that the power of Parliamentary obstruction had been under- 
rated, and the severity of the New Rules exaggerated, by the oppo- 
nents of the Ministerial scheme. So far from the House discovering 
that it had parted with all its former liberties and had become the 
silent instrument of a tyrannical Minister, it has begun to suspect 
that the measures which were represented as so needlessly despotic 
in their spirit are actually inadequate to the correction of the 
evils against which they are aimed. Opinion in Parliament is slowly 
but surely gravitating to the conclusion that the worst forms of 
obstruction cannot be dealt with effectually under the new Code 
of Procedure, and that it will have to be rendered considerably more 
stringent than it is before the Legislature will recover full control 
over the business of the country. This feeling is not confined to the 
Ministerialists alone, nor indeed would it be surprising that the 
Opposition should share it. Since the Conservatives hope some day to 
return to power, and know that their official existence would depend 
on their ability to carry on the business of the country, they may 
well regard the new powers with which Government is in future 
to be armed with secret satisfaction. The weapon may look 
dangerously sharp, but if so, all the better for those who have, or 
will have at some future time, the right of using it. 

Outside the parliamentary history of the month the incident 
which has attracted most attention has been that of the Salisbury 
election. The borough returned two Liberals at the general election 
of 1880, after a contest in which the victor of the other day 
was left more than a hundred votes in the rear of the second 
Liberal candidate. There were, however, local causes at work to 
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account both negatively for the rejection of Mr. Grenfell and posi- 
tively for the success of Mr. Coleridge Kennard; and even apart 
from any explanation of this kind, the incident calls for no ingenui- 
ties of interpretation. By-elections are constantly yielding perverse 
and capricious results, for the simple reason that the forces which 
determine the issues at a general election are but to a very im- 
perfect degree called into play. The electors have to be wound 
up to fighting-pitch by the stir and excitement of a great 
national struggle in order to ensure their shaking off local preju- 
dices and preferences, and voting upon political principles, or even 
to ensure their recording their votes at all. Though this con- 
sideration tells, of course, against both parties in turn, it operates far 
more potently against the Liberal party, from the very nature of its 
constitution, than against the Conservatives. The forces of disinte- 
gration are always, and must always be, at work among Liberals. 
A state of “perpetual flux” is the normal condition of a body 
generated and maintained by the principle of progress. It is of 
its essence that it should be continually dissolving and reuniting 
—dissolving when the general prospects of the cause of progress 
seem sufficiently assured to allow internal differences to assume 
importance; reuniting when that cause seems to be menaced by 
the common enemy. Midway between one general election and 
another, and in the apparently full tide of Liberal prosperity, the 
forces of dissolution would, on this view of the case, be at their 
highest, and that of cohesion at its lowest point; and but a slight 
preponderance of the former would amply suffice to turn the scale 
against the Liberal candidate at a contest in an unimportant 
cathedral city. 

Nevertheless, there is one inference deducible from the Salisbury 
contest, which Liberals must be careful not to overlook. Its true 
significance lies in the fact that the influences which tell naturally 
against the Liberal party at by-elections operated on this occasion 
just as they would at any other; and this circumstance alone should 
convey a very salutary warning to a certain too easily elated 
section of Mr. Gladstone’s followers. So far as it goes, it refutes 
their theory that the military successes of the Government have 
allayed all discontent among the constituencies, and secured to 
Ministers a renewed lease of national popularity and confidence. 
The glamour of their conquest upon the Nile has manifestly failed 
to kindle enthusiasm among the Liberals of a fairly representative 
provincial constituency; and there is no reason to suppose that 
its magic would prove more potent in any of the great centres of 
population. The presumption, indeed, which suggests itself upon a 
comparison of the mental and moral characteristics of urban and rural 
voters is rather the other way. But if this be so the moral is plain 
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enough. It is that Liberal governments will live and thrive by 
adherence to Liberal principles, and by that alone. No accidental 
successes in foreign policy will, in other words, reconcile the Liberal 
party in the country to the failure of a Liberal government to 
execute the trust conferred upon them. That trust is to legislate. 
The more timid or more sceptical members of the party in Parlia- 
ment may succeed in persuading themselves that the country wants 
nothing but “to be let alone.” The satirically inclined among 
them may recall the witty comparison of Liberal governments to 
the Princess Scheherazade, night after night, compelled to invent 
a new tale for the ears of her Sultan, to save her head; and they 
may ask whether Demos must really be kept in good humour by 
an incessant flow of legislative invention, lest he arise and cut short 
the ministerial career. But the answer to this must be that the 
jest is only too apt, that the sarcasm, smile at it as we will, is a 
pretty close expression of the actual truth. 

‘The leader of the Irish party has not permitted the House of 
Commons to separate without having brought under their notice the 
present condition of Ireland. Receiving an unfavourable reply to a 
question addressed by him to the Prime Minister on the 23rd of last 
anonth, Mr. Parnell proceeded to give incidental proof of the fact 
that the “liberties of Parliament ” have survived the reform of Pro- 
cedure by claiming and obtaining, under the second rule, the leave 
of the House to make a motion for adjournment. In answer to the 
summons of the Speaker, in pursuance of the rule in question, many 
more than forty members rose in their places, and a debate of con- 
siderable interest ensued, in which both the present and the late Irish 
Secretary took part. It led, however, as might have been antici- 
pated, to no practical result of the kind aimed at in Mr. Parnell’s 
question. He had inquired of Mr. Gladstone whether he would 
introduce a Bill for the amendment of the Arrears Act by extending 
the period within which the year’s rent in respect of 1881 might be 
paid—the extension to be for such term as might be necessary to 
enable the Court of the Land Commission to decide how much was 
payable in respect of that year on estates where the existence of “a 
hanging gale” was alleged by the landlord—and also by making 
provision for the payment out of the Irish Church Fund to the land- 
lord of the costs incurred on proceedings in ejectment or for the 
recovery of arrears which the tenant had proved his inability to pay. 
Mr. Gladstone’s answer to this inquiry was at once clear and decided. 
‘‘The Government did not intend,” he said, ‘‘ to make any proposal 
for extension of time, it being the opinion of the Land Commissioners 
that the advantage which a certain small number of tenants might 
derive therefrom would be very slight as compared with the injurious 
results which were likely to follow from a disturbance of the settle- 
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ment of last year.” As to the question of costs, “it was not,” he 
observed, “‘a new point. It had been raised when the Arrears Act 
was passing through Parliament, and the House had then decided 
not to make any provision in the sense of Mr. Parnell’s proposal.” 
And the Premier went on to remind his interrogator, in language of 
peculiar gravity and emphasis, that the Government had already 
‘gone to very great lengths in the Arrears Act for the benefit, not of 
the whole, but of a particular portion of the population. When ex- 
traordinary measures,” he added, ‘‘are taken in a particular direc- 
tion, they are always made a reason for further legislation; but it 
was not the business of the Government to admit that reason: they 
considered themselves bound, in fact, not to admit it, and they could 
not, therefore, recommend Parliament to adopt the suggested mea- 
sure.” 

Nor did there occur anything in the debate which followed to throw 
any doubt upon the policy and justice of the course which the Govern- 
ment had marked out for themselves. It would have been simply 
impossible for them to accede to Mr. Parnell’s proposal for an imme- 
diate amendment of the Arrears Act; and that being so, it was 
advisable, not only in the interests of re-established order in Ireland, 
but in common fairness and kindness to the Irish tenantry, to allow 
no doubt as to the ministerial intentions in this matter to remain in 
existence. If the settlement of the Arrears Act was to be strictly 
upheld, it was as well to let all parties concerned understand as much 
at once; and Ministers, as has been said, had practically no choice 
but to uphold it. The measure was accepted—as, indeed, it was 
introduced, according to Mr. Gladstone’s own avowals—with some 
hesitation ; and the withdrawal of opposition on the part of those 
Conservative peers, who for the occasion declined to follow the 
lead of Lord Salisbury, was of course based upon a distinct under- 
standing that the arrangement embodied in the Act was a final 
one. It would have involved a signal breach of faith with Par- 
liament for Ministers to have granted Mr. Parnell’s request for 
the revision of a contract in which one of the contracting 
parties has already fulfilled his share in the agreement, and it 
remains only for the other party to perform his. Not only then 
was the Government bound to reject Mr. Parnell’s application, but 
they were bound to do it in the most unmistakable terms. The agree- 
ment which he sought to undo, on the ground that it was not being 
and could not be practically carried out in Ireland, will never of course 
have a chance of being carried out so long as men’s minds remain 
in uncertainty from one day to another as to whether its terms 
will be maintained or varied. So long as this doubt exists—so 
long, that is to say, as the Irish tenant is allowed to cherish the 
hope that the benefits offered him by the Arrears Act may in a 
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few months perhaps be obtainable at a still cheaper rate, it would 
be irrational to expect him to be in any hurry to fulfil the con- 
dition of payment necessary to entitle him to the relief which the 
Act provides. As soon, however, as this doubt has been extin- 
guished, as it must be by Mr. Gladstone’s firm and plain as- 
surances, there is perhaps good ground for his expectation that 
the next few weeks will witness a notable increase in the applications 
made under the Act, and that all possibility of its failure will be at 
an end. At the same time, however, it is as well that the Govern- 
ment, while showing good cause for their refusal to undertake any 
immediate revision of the enactment, have not committed them- 
selves to any assertion of its finality and perfection. Such assertions, 
when made by Ministers, as in the case of the Land Act, in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of Irish members, are of rather untoward history. 
The Minister has proved to be in the wrong and the Irish member 
in theright. He has at any rate the knack of converting his official 
opponent to his own views, and of making him give the most strik- 
ing proof of his conversion by proceeding to amend or supplement a 
work which had been declared both sound in principle and complete 
in details. 

Hardly less important than its relation to the Arrears Bill was 
the bearing of the debate of the 23rd on the question of distress in 
Ireland. Of the real imminence of the misfortune of which the 
Irish members expressed such gloomy pregnostications, it is unhap- 
pily impossible to entertain any doubt. One may hope, indeed, that 
the case was exaggerated by these speakers, who declared that 
Ireland is threatened with another famine like that of five-and- 
thirty years ago; that the potato crop had not been so bad since 
1846, or the outlook for the peasantry so threatening as it is in the 
present year. But that there will be distress, and sharp distress, in 
the west of Ireland during the coming winter, the English public 
must be prepared to find; and it is most satisfactory to know that 
the Government themselves are already making preparations to 
meet it. They intend, according to Mr. Trevelyan, to deal with it, 
not by the system of relief works, but through the machinery of the 
Poor Law. The experience of the great famine showed, he contended, 
that the advance of money for public works is not the most effectual 
or satisfactory way of meeting distress. It does not, of course, and 
cannot, reach the sick and starving; while, on the other hand, it 
attracts able-bodied men who are not really in want of the wages, 
and who would have been better employed on their everyday work. 
The course which the Government have proposed has been to dispatch 
inspectors over all the country, to visit the poorest districts, and to 
report upon them to head-quarters; and the services of the resident 
magistrates have been utilised for the same purpose. In addition to 
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these steps, a circular of instructions as to the proper measures for 
meeting the emergency has been forwarded to the Boards of 
Guardians; and another is to follow, in which they will be directed 
how to act in the event of the rates absolutely failing to meet the 
distress. And the Chief Secretary has, on the whole, felt able to 
assure Parliament that the Government “intended to work this 
system of relief with a degree of supervision and a strength of public 
money which would prove the most positive assurance that the 
apprehensions of the Irish members would not be realised.” It only 
remains for the public to hope, on their part, that Mr. Trevelyan’s 
confidence may prove to be well founded. 

So far as our affairs abroad are concerned, the public events of 
the past month have yielded little to be recorded. Nothing has 
occurred to stimulate public interest with respect to the Egyp- 
tian settlement. The threatened interpellation of the Conserva- 
tive leader has been withdrawn. Mr. Bourke’s motion has been 
quietly shelved, and the disappearance of these two notices from 
the order book appears to signify that the Opposition have wisely 
accepted the inevitable. They have in fact no point of attack 
against the Government, while the Government on their part are 
impregnably entrenched in their positions of defence. The Opposi- 
tion can bring forward no motion which would not, if they were to 
press it, tend to prejudice the position of Ministers in their negotia- 
tions with foreign powers; while there is scarcely any amount of 
resistance to inquiry which Ministers could not plausibly justify on 
these same grounds. 

A question of more immediate importance is that of the punishment 
to be meted out to the leaders of the rebellion in Egypt. It is now 
too late to inquire whether the Government were well advised in 
remitting Arabi to the Egyptian authorities for trial. From one, 
and that the most salient, point of view, there was an obvious 
propriety in the step; and the subsequent considerations which 
have arisen to render its expediency doubtful could hardly with 
reason be expected to present themselves to the mind of the British 
authorities during the very brief interval allowed them for the 
decision of the question. Arabi, anyhow, has for good or evil been 
handed over to the Khedive’s government to be tried; and her 
Majesty’s Ministers can now do no more than constitute themselves 
a sort of informal tribunal for the review of the sentence which may 
be passed upon him. In that capacity their decision does not seem 
very difficult to forecast. It has already been made pretty evident 
that no evidence of a kind likely to justify a verdict against the 
prisoner is at all likely to be produced. An abundance of incrimi- 
natory testimony will no doubt be forthcoming; but having regard 
to the nationality of the witnesses and the character of the procedure 
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under which they give their testimony, it would be simply impossible 
for any English Government to confirm, as in fact if not in form 
they would have to confirm, a capital sentence pronounced upon 
the prisoner. To those who believe in his guilt it will doubt- 
less be a disappointment that his case was referred to so un- 
trustworthy a jurisdiction. It may well be that, if arraigned 
before an English court for complicity in the Alexandria 
massacre and the subsequent destruction of the city, the evidence 
against him would be of such intrinsic strength as to stand the 
rigorous scrutiny to which our procedure would subject it ; but if so, 
that cannot be helped. A chainis no stronger than its weakest link, 
and when the Government, with whatever excuse for their error, 
substituted an Egyptian for an English tribunal, they introduced a 
link into the chain of investigation which altogether deprived it of 
its coherent force. We must make the best we can of the fact 
that, however guilty Arabi may be, we have so dealt with his case 
that his guilt cannot properly be brought home with any force of 
conviction to the English mind. Upon the evidence given against 
him, and having regard to the procedure and the tribunal under and 
before which he has been tried, it would be almost an outrage 
against the national conscience to permit a capital sentence, if passed 
upon him, to be carried out. Nor is there any reason of policy 
which could suggest such a defiance of moral obligation. All that 
we need for our security in Egypt is to discourage future attempts 
to repeat Arabi’s enterprise; all that is necessary is to rid the 
country of the men by whom and of the materials with which such 
enterprises are set on foot. The latter object has been attained by 
the disbandment of the Egyptian army, and the banishment of the 
ringleaders in the recent insurrection would be a sufficient attain- 
ment of the former. 

On the Continent of Europe the centre of political interest has 
shifted during the past month from west to south. The anxiety 
aroused by the Socialist disturbances in France has for the moment 
abated, and the rumours of a reconstitution of the Three Emperors’ 
Alliance, which were set afloat-by M. de Giers’s visit to Varzin, have 
died a natural death from want of sustenance. The only event of 
lasting political interest which has occurred is that of the Italian 
elections, and here one fact of surpassing importance stands 
prominently forth. This is the triumph of the Radical party. 
Of no very signal character, numerically speaking, it is morally 
of the greatest significance as indicating the tendencies of the 
nouvelles couches of citizens upon whom the suffrage has been con- 
ferred by the recently passed electoral law. Before the enactment 
of that law there were only 626,000 voters in Italy; there 
are now 2,500,000, the register including all citizens who can 
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read and write, and who, with a certain number of exceptions, 
pay a minimum of 19f. 80c. of direct taxation per annum. In 
the former Chamber only twenty Radical members sat; the new 
electors have seated nearly fifty in the present Chamber ; and though 
such a party might at first seem to be of but little account in an 
assembly numbering 508, it must be borne in mind that the Italian 
Chamber is extremely divided, and that the transfer of a compact 
mass of fifty votes from one side to the other may frequently suffice 
to overthrow a ministry. Its power, moreover, will appear more 
formidable when we take into consideration the new confidence 
likely to animate a party which has hitherto been regarded as with- 
out a future. 

So strong, indeed, was the general conviction that Radicalism led 
to nothing, that at the last election Radical candidates were in 
many instances not forthcoming, and the most prominent men of 
the party were obliged to present themselves to three or four elec- 
toral colleges, in order to group their friends’ votes around one 
name. Now, however, that it has been proved that Radicalism may, 
like moderate or progressive Liberalism, lead to the Chamber, it is 
easy to foresee that many ambitious men, who cannot find their way 
into the Chamber by way of the Right or the Left, will gravitate to 
this party. They will then need only to present themselves te be 
sure of acceptance, and it will be perfectly easy for them to keep 
themselves in evidence by these means. But though it is from this 
point of view that the Radical success is especially important, we 
shall do well to be on our guard against exaggerating it. It will 
be some time before the Radicals obtain everywhere so brilliant a 
success as they achieved at Milan, where the whole Radical list was 
with one exception returned ; or at Forli, in the Romagna, where the 
same thing happened; or at Mantua, where absolutely none but 
Radicals obtained seats. 

In this connection it is important to remember that the 
Italian revolution was effected for the benefit of one single class 
of the population—the political bourgeoisie, with whom the 
aristocracy, which no longer exists save in name, is now practi- 
cally interfused. The agricultural and working classes have been 
left out in the cold, and have derived no sort of advantage 
at present from the change of régime. This is the exact oppo- 
site of what took place in France after 1789, when the peasant, 
having become a proprietor, became at the same time one of the 
stanchest supporters of the new order of things. Not only, indeed, 
have the agricultural and working classes derived no benefit from 
the revolution, but their burdens have been increased by the increase 
of taxation which has followed uponit. It is true that they have been 
given liberty of the press and of public meeting, liberty of the tribune 
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and other liberties; but to men who cannot read, the liberty of the press 
is no great boon, and men whose one engrossing care is the procuring 
of the dish of macaroni or polenta, which will keep them from starv- 
ing, are not likely to set much store by such luxuries as constitu- 
tional privileges. The result is that a considerable portion of the 
population is, if not exactly hostile, at any rate indifferent to the 
present state of things, while the opportunity which presented 
itself for conciliating this dissatisfied class of the community has 
been lost. The domainial lands and the property of the suppressed 
religious orders have been put up to sale, but as the need of money 
by the State was the most pressing of all considerations, the sole 
object was to make this property change hands; and no heed 
was paid to the political advantage to be gained in an essen- 
tially agricultural country by the transfer of a portion of the 
soil to the hands that till it. The peasant has not been and is not 
able to become a proprietor, and therefore he is not conservative. 
Hitherto, however, his discontent has not assumed the proportions 
of a political danger—thanks to emigration, which carries away the 
active elements of the country districts to South America, and also 
to the isolation of the agricultural centres, and the absence of means 
of communication between them. When the poor peasants, exas- 
perated by want, rise in some part of the country, and, brandishing 
their spades in front of the Municipal Hall, ery, “‘ Pane e lavoro !” 
a few squadrons of carabineers, or, if necessary, a company of 
bersaglieri, are sent to chase them back to their dens, where the 
pellagra, that horrible malady which is the mere expression of 
poverty in terms of disease, and which nowhere works such ravages 
as in Italy, lies in wait for them. This statement of facts renders it 
easy to see what is the ground to be taken up by the party bent upon 
the overthrow of the present régime. The Radical propaganda in the 
country districts which was attempted last spring supplied the 
Radicals with a powerful fulcrum, and their task would be all the 
easier from the fact that the parliamentary bourgeoisie has hitherto 
systematically ignored the condition of the agricultural population. 
Neither in the towns nor in Parliament is this side of the social 
question taken into account in any way whatsoever, and it is not 
understood that in Italy it is a particularly dangerous side—that 
the country districts are the “ joints in the harness” through which 
the régime born of the revolution, or it may be even Italy herself, 
might receive a mortal wound. 

In place of this great social question it is politics which absorb 
public attention; the European politics which have asserted 
themselves d propos of “Italia Irredenta,” of Tunis, and of 
Egypt; the colonial politics which dream of an extension of 
Italian action everywhere, while as yet Italy is, in the economic 
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sense, unmade. M. Baccarini, the Minister of Public Works, 
and who by his former connections belongs to the Radical 
party, said the other day, in allusion to the four hundred thou- 
sand hectares of uncultivated or malarious land existing in 
Italy, “There is the true ‘Italia Irredenta.’” Nevertheless, 
Italians continue to look abroad, and apparently in all directions, for 
their unredeemed Italy ; for if a European Power obtains an in- 
crease of territory anywhere, even in Africa, the country is at once 
deafened with the cry that ‘Italy has been robbed.” Feeling that 
she is too weak to undertake anything, Italy indeed keeps quiet; 
but, to satisfy her, all Europe must follow her example. She pro- 
tests agairist the cession of Cyprus to England, against the admission 
of Austria into Bosnia and the Herzegovina, against the action of 
France in Egypt, and she raises a deafening clamour when England 
intervenes in Egypt. For the axiom, “ Live and let live,” she seems 
to have substituted that of Ne pas faire, et ne pas laisser faire—“ Do 
nothing, and let nobody else do anything”’ Thus she regards the 
activity of her neighbour as a danger, and we have recently seen 
certain politicanti heading a campaign at election time upon the 
military armament question, and demanding that the War Budget, 
which had been fixed at one hundred and eighty to two hundred 
millions, should be augménted by forty additional millions. 


November 27th, 1882. 





Erratum.—In the article entitled ‘The Liberal Party in Germany,’ page 709, lin» 
10 from bottom, for “twenty ”’ millions read “ six’’ millions. < 

















